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CHAPTER I, 
THE WOMAN WHO WAITED. 


PERATOR, has Chelsea 606 
answered yet?” 

Grace Lorrimer waited 

with almost feverish anxiety. 

In a few moments the operator’s voice 
answered. 

“T am sorry, 

answer.” : 


“Thank you, 


but Chelsea 606 doesn’t 


Then try Chelsea 1984. 
That is the caretaker’s office. - What 
did you say? Oh, you are 1984? I 
want to speak to Mr. Holling, please.” 

There was another del ay before the 
caretaker. came to the phone. “Mr. 
Holling, has Mr. Lorrimer been back 
to his office to-night?” the waiting 
woman asked. 


“No, he has not. He left as usual at 
five o’clock and hasn’t returned.” 

Grace Lorrimer drew a heavy sigh, 
as she replaced the receiver. For the 
first time since she had known him, 
John had lied to her. That was four 
hours ago, and still he had not re- 
turned. All through the evening she 
had sat there, oppressed with haunting 
fears, dreading lest to-night should 
bring the climax to the trouble which 
had crept into her’s and John’s life. 

It had started more than six weeks 
ago, when, in the house of a mutual 
friend, Stephen Driscoll had east a slur 
upon the honor of her name. And ever 
since John had brooded—brooded and 
waited till the turning wheel of chance 
should bring him face to face with 
Driscoll again. 
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Apparently that chance was his at 
last. He had said nothing when, at 
dinner time, the servant brought in the 
note, only that his presence was ur- 
gently needed at the office. There had 
been a hard set to his mouth, a bright 
burning in his somber eyes as he 
crushed the note in his palm and with 
no other word of explanation passed 
out. 

3ut now the truth was coming home; 
Grace herself had recovered the half- 
charred fragments of the letter from 
the study grate, and the words it had 
contained stared mockingly up at her 
from the table on which the telephone 
stood, 

“Driscoll returns to-night.” 

Nothing more! Merely an intima- 
tion from some one, known only to her 
husband, that his enemy had come 
within reach of him at last. And, to 
get him to také the revenge over which 
he had brooded so long, John Lorrimer 
had gone, leaving a lame excuse be- 
hind. 

If only he would come and put an 
end to the suspense! If only he would 
think better of his purpose and leave 
the punishment, which Driscoll so 
richly deserved, to come in its own time 
and in its own way! 

In the hall below the catch of the 
front door snapped quietly to. John at 
last! Why had she been so foolish as 
to give way to such terrifying imagin- 
ings? She was overwrought. The 
long period of anxious lonely waiting 
had frayed her nerves. 

In a minute at most he would be with 
her, folding her in his arms, telling her, 
as he held her aching heart close to 
his, to set her fears at rest, that, for 
love’s dear sake, he would forego his 
revenge on Driscoll and try to forget 
the tragic gloom which had hung like 
a darkening shadow over their married 
om 

\ deep sigh of thankfulness escaped 


the girl; with a sudden gesture of re- 


lief she powdered the burned_payer ang? 
tossed the dust into the glowing em’ 
bers. An ocean of despair and Strange 
affright was rolling back, leaving her 
high and dry on an island of thankful 
ness. He had thought better of his 
revenge, and he was coming to tell her, 

The slim graceful figure grew more 
tense, as she brushed back straying 
wisps of spun-gold hair before the 
gleaming wall mirror and rubbed the 
dark shadows of anxiety out of her 
tired eyes: the almost noiseless foot 
steps, mounting so stealthily that the” 
boards creaked, were passing by to the 
bedroom above. 

In a moment she had flung the door 
wide and stood staring questioningly 
up from the threshold. “Marie!” 

“Oh, Grace, how you startled mel’ 
The younger girl looked down, ont 
gloved hand gripping the banister nerv- 
ously. “What’s wrong, dear?” 

“Marie, where have you been? It 
is very late.” 

Marie’s softly rounded chin came t 
a little defiantly. “I went out to posta 
letter.” 

“Ts that true, Marie?” 


“Yes, of course it’s true. Where is 
John?” 

“He went out after dinner. An itt 
portant letter came for him. Marie, | 


want to talk to you.” 
“I’m most horribly tired, Grace,” t 
plied Marie, coming down the staifs. 


The elder sister turned, her sweet 
mouth setting in firm lines. “How did 
you, dear, get your shoes so muddy: 
The mail box is scarcely a hundred 


yards away. Marie, this affair with 
Eric Barrington must sto P * 


Marie Daven laughed. “Don’t be ® 
utterly absurd, Grace. There’s nothing 
wrong in my friendship with Eric. 


You’ve had your love affair with Joht, 
and I suppose you didn’t think-of much 
else but the happiness which was com 
ing to you when you were marti 
And i 












hing 


nich 
com: 


ried. 





rom the advantage of four added 
ears, Grace Lorrimer handled a deli- 
cate situation. She reached out and 
drew the younger girl quietly down to 
her chair. “Dearest, I am older tha: 
you, and I have seen more of the world. 
I don’t want to spoil your pleasure, or 
to interfere ee But there is some- 
thing in this frienc dshi ip of yours with 
Eric aston which doesn’t ring true 
—from his side, I mean. Who is he? 
Where does he come from? What sort 
of a man is he who in three short 
months can encourage you to deceive 
your own sister?” 

“But 
looked troubled. 

“It’s quite true, dearest. You meet 
him secretly; to-night you slipped out 
when you knew I thought you had gone 
to your room.” 

“Indeed I haven’t seen him.” 

“But you meant to meet him.” 

“IT had a note from him. He par- 
ticularly wished me to see him. He 
didn’t keep the appointment.” 

“Where’s your ring—mother’s 
mond ring?” 

“I—I—lent it to him to have a stone 
reset.” 

“When ?” 

“A month ago.” 

Grace’s manner 


” 


Grace—— The blue eyes 


dia- 


became decisive. 
“Listen, Marie. This matter has gone 
too far already. You have seen Eric 
Barrington for the last time,’ 

“But why? What have you against 
him >” 

Nothing that I can put my finger 
on, but the: ‘e’s much that is indefinite. 
True, he is very charming, very accom- 
plished. In a w ay I don’t pretend to 
understand he has won his way into 
the best society, and almost every house 


is open to him; there is one house 
Which will be closed—this.’ 

“ 

Grace, you are most unjust.” 


The hand on which Grace Lorrimer’s 
wedding a 


gleamed_ stroked the 
Wealth of hair that wreathed Marie’s 
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- ' 


pretty face like an aureole of golden 





light. “I am thinking only of you 

5S ’ 
darling. You are very young, scarcely 
nineteen. You met Eric Barrington 


during your last months at college. On 
your own admission he was a poor stu- 
dent living in your college town. He 
comes to New York and blossoms out 
suddenly as the heir of an old family.” 

“T am sure you entirely misjudge 
him,” replied Marie. “Dear, you have 
been so strange of late, imagining all 
sorts of things. I assure you Eric is 
a dear, and one day I shail marry him. 
Don’t worry any more, Grace.” 

But doubts still rankled in Grace 
Lorrimer’s breast. “If you wish to 
please me, Marie, keep Eric Barrington 
at a distance until you know more of 
him. You are very young and very 
impressionable, and, goodness knows, 
just now I’ve enough anxiety without 
having unnecessary worry over you.” 

Marie’s slim hand slid into her sis- 
ter’s, and all the challenging defiance 
was gone out of the mild blue eyes. 
“Yes, dear, I know. It seems so strange 
—this trouble that has come between 
John and you,” she said thoughtfully. 

Grace forced a weary smile. “It isn’t 
so strange when you understand him as 
I do. He has always been jealous of 
me, and, you know, his is a strange 
nature. He can’t forget what Mr. 
Driscoll said about me. More than 
once he has said he’ll never rest until 
the score is wiped out. Of course it is 
very silly; he’s magnifying a molehill 
into a mountain.” 

“What did Driscoll 
You’ve never told me. Something 
about you at Southampton, wasn’t it?” 

Grace sighed and, propping her chin 
in her palm, moodily into the 
with the 


really say? 


stared 


fire. “We were staying 

Arnolds at Southampton. That’s what 
made John so furious. Lots of men 
whom he knew were in the smoking 
room at the time. Driscoll had singled 


me out during the afternoon; he had 
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found me walking through the gardens. 
He took advantage of a friendship of 
long ago to try to make love to me. It’s 
not necessary to go over it all again; 
some one witnessed his humiliation as 
I ordered him from my presence.” 

“And commented on it afterward, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes! It became the topic of con- 
versation among the men after dinner. 
John and I were in the card room at the 
time. Mr. Driscoll was boasting of his 
success with women, as men of his type 
have a habit of doing. He was re- 
minded of the rebuff he had received 
from me.” 

“And I suppose he tried to make his 
own case good.” 

“Yes. I think the actual words he 
used were: ‘But for the fear of a scene 
with her husband her manner toward 
me would have been far different. She 
is by no means the paragon of wifely 
virtue she pretends to be, but, as Lor- 
rimer and I are fellow guests here, per- 
haps it is just as well that I don’t make 
him as wise as myself regarding her.’ ” 

Angry spots of color burned in 
Marie’s cheeks. “And hasn’t John 
seen him since?” 

“No. Stephen Driscoll was~called 
away almost immediately after the con- 
versation took place. I think he re- 
ceived a long distance call on the phone 
—pressing business in the city, or 
something. Anyhow, within five min- 
utes he had left the house and was on 
his way to the station.” 

“Had John heard then?” 

“Not until the next morning. Bar- 
clay Harrison told him in front of sev- 
eral others. John absolutely lost his 
head; swore he’d kill Driscoll, track 
him to the ends of the earth if needs 
had a mad de- 


be, and ever since he’s > 
sh him 


sire to get at Driscoll and thra 


within an inch of his life.” 
“De he'd do it?” Marie’s 

voice dropped to an awed whisper. 
“I’m sure he would. For weeks he 


you think 


has thought of little else, and, Marie" 
frightens me.” 

“But, dear, John would never harm 
any one—not even a brute like Dris 
coll.” 

“I’ve buoyed myself up with that 
hope,” Grace continued. “To-night, 
however, it has failed me.” 

“Why ?” 

“T’ve found out that all along John 
has been relentless in his purpose. He 
must have set some one to dog Stephen 
Driscoll’s steps, for this evening, at 
dinner, a note came to say that Dris 
coll was back in New York. 

“My dear!” 

“IT did not ‘discover it until a few 
moments ago. John went out after 
burning the note in the study grate. | 
recovered the embers. Something tells 
me John and Stephen will meet to 
night.” 

“You don’t believe anything very ter- 
rible will happen.” 

“T can’t say,” she answered, rising, 
“But something seems to warn me. | | 
am going out.” 

“Where?” 

“To Stephen Driscoll’s house. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 
HIS WIFE’S GOOD NAME. 


N the hall Grace Lorrimer paused. 
From the wall above the paneled 
wainscoting something was missing 
which, had she noticed it sooner, might 
have warned her of the purpose of her 
husband’s absence. John’s riding crop 
was not on its nail. More than once, 
in moments of ill-concealed hatred for 
Driscoll, John had threatened that with 
it his enemy should pay for the wrong 
he had striven to ce mmit. 
were fast chang: 
1 after bid- 


last of his 


Vague misgivings 
Her husban 


had learned 


ing to reality. 
ing his time, 
enemy’s return and had set out to exact 
retribution. She felt instinctively that 


for any one to assail the honor o! his 
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wife was a crime he would never for- 
give, and one which could only be 
wiped out by stern punishment. Just 
what the measure of-this would be, 
she tried to conjecture again and again, 
as a taxicab whirled her, a little later, 
through the almost deserted streets 
toward Driscoll’s home in Riverdale. 

Although essentially a man about 
town, Driscoll had found it convenient 
to maintain an establishment a little 
way out. He had selected a low, 
straight-fronted Georgian house, with 
spacious grounds so closely shrubbed 
and inclosed by trees that little of it 
could be seen from the highroad. 

Near the roadside, Grace dismissed 
the cab and finished the rest of the 
journey on foot. It was best, she de- 
cided, to appear on the scene as un- 
obtrusively as possible, especially as 
there was still a remote possibility that 
her husband and Driscoll had not yet 
met, 

Her fears lessened as she made her 
way through the open drive: gates and, 
keeping to the close-clipped grass, made 
adetour which brought her within sight 
of the house. Not a sign of life was 
visible; no light gleamed from any of 
the windows. 

_She was alone in a world which was 
silent, save for the faint sighing of the 
wind among the trees and the crackle 
of the slight frost under her feet, as 
she stepped on to the graveled way. 

A handful of stars, scattered in the 
dim mistiness of the night sky, filled 
a limitless void with faint luminance. 
Against the dark background, as she 
paused irresolute, she made out the long 
white fagade broken by the French win- 
dows on either side of a square porch. 
To right and left the place was heavy 
with shrubs and patches of evergreen 
that looked sinister and gloomy. Her 
magination, vivid in moments of stress, 


Pictured John either in hiding, or be- 


ron the white walls, waiting grimly to 
set : . / 
stitle accounts with his enemy. 


And then, almost before she had de- 
cided on the best course to take, there 
was a momentary gleam of light in one 
of the ground-floor rooms; she heard 
the unmistakable rattle of curtain rings 
on a pole, caught a glimpse of a heavy 
curtain being blown outward by draft, 
discerned the form of a man leaping 
over the flower beds beneath the win- 
dow and running swiftly across the end 
of the drive. 

Then Grace moved, spurred into ac- 
tion at the sight; for a crescent moon 
was peeping through a break in the 
heavy cloud wrack, and in the sudden 
lighting up of the night she recognized 
her husband. Not only by his clothes, 
but by feature and expression, as he 
turned at the edge of the trees and 
looked back—such unutterable horror 
stamped on his pallid face that her 
heart went dead, and her voice cried 
out to him in helpless, lifeless tones. 

“John! John!” she called several 
times, breaking into-a run, passing 
within a few yards of the black abyss 
made by the open window. 

But the man gave no sign that he 
either heard or saw her. He turned 
abruptly, plunging into the wunder- 
growth, and was gone. For a second 
or two she caught the crackle of dry 
branches and dead twigs beneath his 
weight, but, before she was a dozen 
yards inside the tangle of shrubs and 
evergreen, the noises died away. 

Now the instinct to reason things out 
asserted itself. She became strangely 
purposeful in an endeavor to face an 
extraordinary situation. Her husband 
had come to the house to take venge- 
ance on Driscoll; he had left it, in 
swift, uncontrollable fear. What could 
it mean? : 

At one moment she almost decided 
to go back, to peep within the still- 
lighted room and discover what dread 


‘work had gone forward to drive her 


Calmer reflec- 
There had 


husband to hasty flight. 
tions, however, prevailed. 
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been no sound, no cries or evidence of 
a struggle—perhaps nothing to show 
that John had ever been there. Cer- 
tainly her presence on the spot was un- 
suspected. She decided to go back. 

The clock in an adjacent church was 
striking two when she let herself in. 
The light still burned dimly in the hall. 
She took the stairs two at a time and, 
all breathless and flushed, opened the 
sitting-room door. Her husband was 
not there! 

A groan of despair broke from her 
as she hurried from room to room 
and, for the second time that night, 
called him unavailingly by name. She 
went down to the vestibule once more, 
dread deepening, as she noticed that 
his hat and coat were still missing and 
the riding crop had not been replaced 
on the wall. 

It was too late now to waken Marie. 
Besides, what was the use? Nothing 
could be done until John himself re- 
turned and set her fears at rest. 

At the end of an hour nothing had 
happened. The fire in the morning 
room, usually so comfortable with its 
heavy tapestry curtains, had gone out; 
in the study adjoining, however, a few 
coals still glowed in the basket grate, 
and these she stirred into a crackling 
blaze and sat before them, dejectedly 
waiting for her husband. 

Why did he not come? Again and 
again she asked the question, pacing 
the room in growing alarm. Some- 
thing serious must have happened, to 
keep him away. Three o’clock, four, 
and the night life of New York was 
stilled, but a woman’s aching heart 
waiting for the man who did not 
return. 


was 


fire again and, leav- 
at opened into the 


which he must 


eyes. 


di ubt 


in which she had lived through the 
past few hours, began to spin; one by 
one the separate compartments of her 
mind dropped into oblivion, and she 
slept. 

The hours crept on—five, six, seven 
—with ghostly little streaks of grayish 
light stealing between the blinds and 
falling aslant the sleeping face of rare 
loveliness. 

Once she stirred, and a sobbing sigh 
drifted across the silence, while the 
cold light mounted higher and higher 
behind the thrown-back head. Eight 
o’clock was striking in sonorous notes 
from the church near by! A dead mass 
of cinder toppled through the bars and 
dusted the fireplace with white ash, 
Grace moved, opened her eyes, and sat 
up, staring around. Again, as nearly 
twelve hours before, stealthy footsteps 
were heard on the stairs. 

“Thank goodness! John at last!” 

A mutter of voices, the soft croaking 
of the sitting-room door, a whispered 
word of caution, and then the climax of 
despair for her: “There’s no one about 
as yet. If we wait for him here we 
are sure to get him!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DRAGNET. 


RACE’S first impulse was to cry 
out, to probe at once to the bot 

tom of this strange mystery into which 
fate had drawn her. She stayed the 
temptation, however, as one of the two 
men spoke again: 

“Tt’s a ten-to-one shot that he'll make 
for home before long.” . 

“We must wait without being seen. 

“The curtains are handy.” 

Grace seemed to have turned to it, 
every part of her was dead, save her 
mind. 

The one who had first spoken bridged 
“Our ji b is to get 
slipped in be 


the pause again. 
him. We know he hasn't 
fore us.” 
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“He hasn’t come yet, working about 
the city, no doubt—doubling on his 
tracks. I’m glad the maid didn’t have 
time to bring Mrs, Lorrimer. We don’t 
want her in just yet.” Then the man 
gave a smotl hered yawn. 

“Want her in just yet!” Why were 
the detectives referring to her? They 
had spoken of her husband ; it was clear 
they had come there to arrest him, be- 
cause Driscoll had been shot. But why 
connect her with the crime? And then 
in a flash understanding came. Both 
she and John had been seen in the 
garden of Driscoll’s house, and some 
one had informed the police. 

Her heart began to thump again, as 
low whisperings drifted across the si- 
lence. She could catch only snatches 
of the conversation; something about 
the dead man not having died immedi- 
ately, but lingering long enough to 
scrawl on a newspaper, lying beside 
him, a statement compromising both 
her and her husband. 

At last she caught the actual words, 
and the first man spoke with sudden 
gravity: “It made me feel sad, old man, 
to read what he had written: ‘I deserve 
all that has happened to me. Her hus- 
band found us together,’ and e 

The rest was lost, as a belated cab 

tumbled along the deserted streets. 
Grace rose, one hand pressed over her 
heart, the other touching the coldness 
of her blanched cheeks. Something 
more than fear for John’s safety filled 
her now—a feeling of horror and dis- 
gust that these men should connect her 
with Stephen Driscoll. If Driscoll had 
og the brief confession before he 
died, it was plain these men looked 
upon her as the guilty woman, for one 
of them said: : 
q “Plain as a pikestaff! The wretch 
had a love affair with her, and Lor- 
timer found them together and shot 
him. Husband and wife ran away, and 
at the last Driscoll repented.” 

After this a long silence intervened, 


and she had time to realize what had 
brought these men here. She saw again 
the Georgian house at Riverdale, looking 
gloomy and deserted against the night 
sky. In fancy she pictured the lighted 
room and heard Driscoll’s death cry, as 
he and his slayer came face to face. 
3ut was the murderer John? 

Her heart told her—no! These men 
said—yes! What really had happened? 

If only her head would cease throb- 
bing she could think coherently. It was 
imperative for her to keep a tight grip 
on herself. Her husband’s honor, per- 
haps his fife, to say nothing of her own 
good name, depended on it. She be- 
came of a sudden strangely calm. 

Driscoll was dead—shot by an un- 
known hand. There could be no doubt 
about that. John, however, wasn’t the 
assailant ; he had never handled a pistol 
in his life. But he had been on the 
scene very near the time when the mur- 
der was committed. And she had been 
there, too. 

The curtain in the next room rustled, 
and a voice came more distinctly from 
behind the heavy folds: “We must 
have John Lorrimer.” 

A cough followed the man’s state- 
ment. 

“Yes, he’s 
Driscoll’s own confession 
half of the proof we require. He says 
‘husband found us together.’ That 
shows both were there. On the top of 
this we have the information phoned 
through to the station that both Mr. 
and Mrs. Lorrimer were seen leaving 
the grounds of Grange House in River- 
dale last night.” 

The listening woman started. Who- 
ever had seen and recognized her and 
John had phoned to the police, giving 
information them. How 
tardly ! only natural 
that they should*be suspected if a mur- 
der had been committed. Was there 
no way out? Good heavens! They 
thought him guilty of murder, and, 


the right man for certain. 
is the first 


against das- 
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he were taken and convicted, he would 
be electrocuted! John dead! 

Her brain was beating sledge-ham- 
mer blows, so that she felt she must 
scream aloud and tell these men that 
all they were saying was untrue. Then 
followed another wave of dead cold 
calm, as one of them unconsciously 
suggested the way out. 

“We'd be up a tree, Jackson, if either 
of them could prove an alibi.” 

“Oh!” Another yawn. “Of course 
we should. The murdered man’s last 
words, written on newspaper, merely 
implicates an unnamed man whose wife 
was found in Driscoll’s company. If 
either Lorrimer or his wife could prove 
that they were somewhere else at the 
time, the case against him breaks down 
entirely.” 

Half a minute slipped by. “Yes! An 
alibi like that would clear him.” 

Then silence followed once more, 
giving her time to regain some meas- 
ure of. self-possession. If either John 
or she could prove an alibi! John 
couldn’t. He went there purposely to 
be revenged on Driscoll! It was un- 
likely he had been anywhere else; cer- 
tainly not to the office. The caretaker, 
after his statement over the phone, 
would never dare,to take the risk of 
saying he passed the evening there. 

But for herself! Was it possible to 
prove she was somewhere else than at 
Grange House? No one had seen her 
there—not even John. 

A deep and searching reflection oc- 
cupied her mind, and then across the 
dark-waste of despair broke the light 
of a heaven-sent inspiration, likely to 
be terrible in its consequences, but 
promising some hope of salvation for 
the man she loved. Yes, she would do 
it: lead these men to believe that those 
fateful hours, which they believed she 
had spent in Driscoll’s house, were 
really passed with another man. Who? 
She must give a name—some one who 
was known to be her friend. 
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Chesney! Her friend and John’s, 
Yes! She would take the risk, must 
do so, to save her husband. She moved 
away from the mantelpiece, when one 
of the detectives spoke again. 

“Did you hear that? Sounded like 
some one was walking about in one of 
the other rooms!” 

“No, but I thought I heard the front 
door close.” 

Grace imagined she did. 

“Keep quiet!” 

The sibilant warning was followed 
by the pulling to of the curtain. The 
time to act had come. ~ Tiptoeing nois- 
ily to the further door she slammed it 
and walked, with a swish of her skirt, 
to the middle of the room, where all 
along she had remained an unseen lis- 
tener. She purposely rattled the in 
strument, as she drew the telephone 
toward her, and picked up the receiver, 

“Grant 6284, please,” she said ina 
calm voice. With fate playing fast and 
loose with her destiny, she sat down 
and braced herself for the supreme 
sacrifice, to save her husband at the 
price of her own honor. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


PROM the first moment of overhear- 

ing the whisper of voices in the 
adjoining room, Grace Lorrimer knew 
that fate was laying on her shoulders 
the responsibility of a grave and diff- 
cult situation. 

All along the two police officers had 
made it abundantly clear that her hus 
band was under suspicion of having 
caused the death of Stephen Driscoll 
and that the strength of their cas 
against him lay in some way, which 4 
yet she failed to grasp, in proving that 
both she and John Grange 
House at the time of the murder. 
There was only one way, an indirect 

could es 


tablish an alibi, and thus divert su’ 


wert in 


way, it is true, by which she 
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picion from her husband. She had to 
prove that on the previous night she 
was somewhere else, and the circum- 
stances must be so strong as to leave 
no doubt about the genuineness of her 
statement. 


She had ample time to move silently | 


from her chair by the study fire and 
to pass into the bedroom at the end. 
This done, she opened the door nois- 
ily and, with no effort at concealment, 
went straight to the telephone. 

In the adjoining sitting room two 
pairs of alert ears listened attentively. 

“Is that Grant 6284? Thank you. 
Is Mr. Chesney up yet? .. . Yes, I 
should like to speak to him. . . . No, 
it isn’t necessary to give a name. Say 
a lady is waiting on the phone.” 

Every word was quite distinct. One 
tense finger kept the telephone receiver 
up, so that neither a call should be re- 
corded nor the operator hear what she 
was saying. But all the time she spoke 
directly for the benefit of the men wait- 
ing to arrest her husband. 

“Is that you, Harold? Grace speak- 
ing. I knew you’d be anxious about 
me. I wanted to set your mind at rest, 
darling. Everything is quite safe. I 
reached home all right. . . . No, John 
is never likely to find out. He hasn’t 
come home yet, in fact he hasn’t been 
home all night. As you know, there 
was an awful row last evening after 
dinner. . Sorry? Why should I 
be? We were happy; nothing else mat- 
ters. Don’t worry. There’s no reason 
why any one should suspect, except 
John, and I am quite willing to tell him 
to his face that our married life has 
always been a mistake and a sham, and 
that we can’t go on any longer as we 
have been doing. . . . Yes, I’ll see you 
again this week, but can’t at the mo- 
ment say just when. T——” 

Above the turmoil of her own des- 
Perate thoughts she was faintly con- 
scious that some one had approached 
her, had come almost silently across the 
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sitting room and now was regarding 
her from the threshold of the study 
door. Not one of the detectives, but 
her own husband. Lorrimer stood 
there—a ghost of a man on whose hag- 
gard face the seal of tragedy was in- 
delibly set. 

“You, John!” 

The receiver dropped with a crash 
to the table, rolled away and dropped, 
swaying at the end of the cord. 

“Yes, I, Grace. Great heavens, what 
were you saying?” 

She felt his life hung in the balance 
now, that every word uttered to her 
own condemnation strengthened the 
way of salvation for him. It would 
be only for a time, until the danger was 
passed, when everything could be ex- 
plained, but the men, hanging on her 
slightest utterance must be convinced 
of the truth of all she was saying. 

Her face had lost all its color, and 
her eyes were shining with a strange 
wild light. She rose, meeting his des- 
perately angry glance with cool de- 
fiance, “There is no need for explana- 
tion. You heard what I said,” she de- 
clared. “If you’ve any feelings left for 
me, you'll make the way out easy for 
both of us.” 

He strode toward her, passionate 
jealousy carrying him away, and 
gripped her wrist with a force that 
made her wince. “What’s it mean, I 
say?” 

Her head came up. It had to be. 
“T’m not a free agent any longer, When 
a woman loves another man the end is 
inevitable. You may as well know the 
worst at once. I admit everything. 
You are free to divorce me.” 

“Who is he?” 

“T shan’t tell you.” 

“Ts it really true?” he demanded, 
starting away. 

“Absolutely. If you hadn’t 
out, I should have told you 
long.” 

“You realize what all this means?” 


found 
before 
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“I do! Happiness for me, freedom 
for you. I will put everything down 
im writing.” 

Lorrimer was always an impetuous 
man. Coming on top of the other peril 
threatening him, he was carried away. 
“You’ve wrecked my life,” he declared 
furiously. 

She forced a hard laugh. “I admit 
it. Nor can I pretend to be really sorry 
for you. If I were, we should hang 
together and try to make the best. of 
things; but I’m not, and the easiest 
course for both of us is to go our sev- 
eral ways.” 

“Is that final?” he demanded in a 
storm of anger. 

She nodded defiantly. “It is. I don’t 
expect you to make any provision for 
me. Our married life is at an end.” 

He thought a moment, his head 
bowed, his lips quivering pitifully, so 
that she could have cried aloud her love 
for him. Then he spoke in a voice curi- 
ously changed. “Very well, I’ll leave 
you. I see now that I’ve been a fool 
to believe in you so implicitly. If you 
mean to go your own road, take it, but 
I never thought it would come to this.” 

“Well, it has,” she said calmly, re- 
placing the receiver. “And, if you’re 
wise, for your own sake, you'll make 
as little fuss as possible. You don’t 
deny me the right to take away my own 
things ?” 

Her callousness only stirred more 
furiously to life the burning anger in 
his “T shall see my lawyers at 
once. When I return you will be 
gone?’ 

“When you come back I shall have 
left you.” 

No trace of remorse for the pain she 
was causing showed in her callous 
tones. He sighed wearily, looked .at 
her for a moment, standing there de- 
fiant and smiling, turned on his heel 
and, without another word, passed out. 

She was wringing her hands in 
agony, but a harsh laugh escaped her. 


S( pul. 
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“Thank goodness, that’s over,” she said 
aloud. “At last I’m free to go to the 
man who really loves me.” She moved 
to the sitting-room door, slammed tt, 
and for the second time picked up the 
telephone. 7 


From behind the curtains Jackson 
and Wetherall, the detectives, emerged, 
their faces a study in chagrin. “We're 
sitting on a mare’s nest,’ declared 
Jackson. 

Wetherall looked foolish. 

“This is a serious matter for us. The 
information, which we received over 
the telephone from an anonymous in- 
formant, breaks down. Mrs. Lorti- 
mer was not with her husband at Dris- 
coll’s house last night.” 

“Which means that we’ve no case 
against him.” 

“Of course, or I shouldn't have let 
him leave like that. The warrant will 
have to be suspended.” 

“T never did like the idea of arrest: 
ing a man on information anonymously 
supplied.” 

“Well, it seemed all right. The mes- 
sage left by the dead man implicated a 
husband and wife. You can’t get away 
from that. Driscoll plainly 
enough: ‘Her husband found us te 
gether. I deserve all that has hap 
pened to me.’ But, as Mrs. Lorrimer 
wasn’t there—in fact, we now know 
she was with another man—the hus 
band referred to, the man who fired the 
fatal shot, can’t have been Lorrimer.” 

“Then it’s a case of clearing out as 
quietly as possible.” 

“Ves, before we’re discovered. We 
must see Jefferson and tell him to tf 
lease the maid. We’ve got to look some 
where else for the solution to the 
Grange House mystery.” 

“We've got to find out who it was 
that telephoned to the station and gave 
the name of Lorrimer and his wife.” 

“Btacty.” 


wrote 
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“Come along thef. What’s the 


time?” 

“Twenty past eight.” 

“Great Scott, a-lot has happened in 
twenty minutes.” 

Yes, indeed, a lot had happened in 
twenty minutes. A man’s life had been 
saved, and a woman’s heart had been 
broken. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OTHER MAN. 


ORRIMER had come to his home 
like a man befuddled with drink. 

He left it as one utterly dazed, be- 
wildered beyond the power to under- 
stand. All through the night he had 
traveled in circles, horror-stricken by 
the discovery he had made in Driscoll’s 
house. For the first time in his life 
he found himself thoroughly unnerved. 

Now came the greatest shock of all, 
the discovery of his wife’s faithless- 
ness, 

For weeks, driven by his great love, 
he had brooded revengefully over the 
wrong Driscoll had tried to do him. 
Now, with Driscoll dead, he realized 
that, after all, there must have been 
some truth in the man’s statements. 
Stunned by the first staggering shock 
of surprise, he had made no effort to 
probe deeply his wife’s appalling ad- 
missions ; taking them at their own face 
value, no course was open to him but 
to leave her. 

He was not aware that his life had 
been in jeopardy ; he did not know that 
4moment’s faltering in his wife’s pur- 
pose of supreme self-sacrifice would 
have kept him in toils from which he 
might never have escaped. 

His first coherent thought was to go 
to Chesney who had been his lifelong 
friend. He walked, or rather reeled, 
the two odd miles to Harold Chesney’s 
flat on Riverside Drive. 

Tucked away in a corner of a studio 
building on the upper Drive, the young 


dramatic author had a suite of rooms 
which John had always admired. 

The reception room was hung in 
black silk, figured with golden dragons, 
while about the walls were arranged 
choice specimens of Chinese Chippen- 
dale. Carved stands of ebony carried 
immense blue bowls of the Yung Ching 
period. 

Chesney’s man admitted him; the 
sound of Chesney’s voice, rich and full, 
came from the direction of the bath- 
room. 

Lorrimer dropped moodily into a 
chair, feeling that life had come sud- 
denly to an end. Less than a month 
ago, save for the thirsting desire to be 
revenged on Driscoll, he had been one 
of the happiest of men. Happy in his 
love for Grace and her apparent love 
for him, rejoicing in his beautiful 
home, and how much it meant to him, 
a man across whose existence only one 
shadow had fallen. And now 

“Hello, old man, what’s' the meaning 
of this? Talk about an early call! For- 
give the dressing gown. I was in the 
tub when you arrived. Smoke? Good 
night!” For the first time Chesney 
caught sight of his friend’s face in the 
light. “You do look used up. What’s 
wrong ?” 

Lorrimer groaned. “I’m almost mad 
with worry. Give me a drink.” 

Chesney rang for whisky and soda, 
then sat down facing his friend. “Now 
then, I’m listening. What’s on your 
mind?” he asked sympathetically. 

Lorrimer’s jaded eyes met his. 
“You'll think I’m mad when I tell you. 
Grace has thrown me over for another 
man.” 

“I don’t believe it,’’ Chesney declared 
emphatically. “My dear fellow, you’re 
off your head.” 

“TI never was more sane.” Lorrimer’s 
voice was “For weeks I’ve 
been unbalanced, nursing that grievance 
against Driscoll, until it became an ob- 
session. You were there, weren’t you, 


hollow. 
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when the whole damnable thing hap- 
pened ?” 

“I was, fortunately. If the fellow 
hadn’t been called away, I should have 
thrashed him within an inch of his life. 
Grace, you know, has always been a 
special friend of mine. She’s a dear 
little woman. Of course you’re not 
really serious about her?” 

The other nodded. “I am. She’s 
made a clear confession—all except the 
fellow’s name. It seems that, after all, 
there must have been some truth in 
what Driscoll said.” 

“John! I won’t hear that—you must 
retract!” Chesney jumped up, his fine 
eyes blazing. 

Lorrimer pursed his lips. “It’s true, 
Harold, as true as I sit here. I was 
out all last night; this morning at eight 
I got back—to find her phoning to this 
man with whom she had spent the best 
part of the previous evening. I over- 
heard enough to confront her, and she 
admitted everything.” 

“Good heavens, John, it can’t be 
true.” 

“I'd give my life to know it wasn’t.” 

“Well, assuming it is, what are you 
going to do?” 

Lorrimer’s eyes were the eyes of a 
dead man, staring glassily. Before he 
could answer, Chesney silenced him 
with a warning look, as his man re- 
appeared. 

Lorrimer was too lost in misery to 
catch the name which Parkin gave. 

“Tell him to come right in,” Ches- 
ney said. Then, turning to his friend, 
he patted his bowed shoulder: “Brace 
up, John, here’s old Billy Armitage, 
prince of investigators, best of good 
pals, the very man calculated to lift 
the most despairing out of a fit of the 
blues. This yarn about dear little Grace 
is all nonsense—you know it is. Billy, 
old boy!” 

A tall young man, who brought with 
him the zest of living, the joy of the 
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clear, bright morning, a personality } 
that revealed vitality and breeziness, 
came in. But at sight of Lorrimer, sit- 
ting there in a crumpled heap, the 
brightness died out of his eyes. 

“Lorrimer my friend!” he said 
quietly, extending a strong brown hand, 
“The one man in all New York J 
wanted most particularly to see, | 
knew, Harold, you and John keep 
pretty close track of each other, you in 
separables. A strange thing happened 
early this morning.” 

He drew from under his left arma 
long, brown-paper parcel. “Yes,” he 
continued, as the two men stared at 
him in surprise. “Some gardener fe- 
low from Riverdale called to see me 
on the strength of my ill-gotten repu- 
tation; informed me a murder had 
been committed—his own master shot 
dead—Driscoll by name. And then, I 
could hardly believe my eyes, he shoved 
into my hands a riding crop which I 
recognized at once as belonging to old 
John, here. What, in the name of all 
that’s mysterious, does it mean?” 

Chesney laughed. “Of course it 
means that you two are trying to work 
off on a poor writer some new stunt to 
make a plot for another story. Don't 
be a nut, Billy; have a drink. You don't 
carry it off so well as John, here; he 
came in, looking dead to the world, s0 
dead that I let my breakfast get cold 
to listen to some idiotic yarn which you 
two have been putting up between you. 
Water or soda?” 

The private detective did not answer. 
His eyes had met Lorrimer’s, and, 
across the silence, doubts were passing 
which made speech superfluous. 

Chesney smiled, as Armitage | 
the parcel across the table. 
you two are a couple of 
You needn’t keep this sort of busi 
up, or I shall begin to i 

Lorrimer reached 
package on to his knees, rem 
wrapping, and, for a minute, stared 
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moodily at the riding crop, bearing his 
own initials on a small silver plate. 

“It’s quite right, Billy,” he said, after 
the manner of a man for whom life 
has suddenly changed. “This belongs 
to me. A score of people among the 
fellows I know could recognize it. I 
dropped it last night in the grounds of 
the Grange House.” 

The boyishness dropped out of Billy 
Armitage’s smooth face. 

“This is pretty serious, John. Har- 
old, turn the key in the lock. We’re not 
fooling. There has been a murder. A 
fellow called Driscoll was shot dead.” 

Chesney’s hand shook, as he took up 
the crop. All the same his voice was 
steady. “That’s nothing to do with 
John here.” 

“I hope to goodness it isn’t. Lorri- 
mer, old man, what’s the meaning of it. 
Rouse yourself; put your glass down; 
I want to talk to you.” 

“I've lost my wife,” returned John 
in a dazed whisper. 

Chesney looked across at Armitage, 
from behind Lorrimer’s shoulder, on 
which his fingers were resting. ‘Don’t 
take any notice of that. Leave Mrs. 
Lorrimer out of it—the dearest little 
woman in the world. The poor fellow 
is all in; he came to me with some 
queer yarn half an hour ago. But this 
—this promises to be serious.” 

The detective nodded and faced his 
two friends. “It is serious, more than 
lever anticipated. I didn’t attach very 
much importance to it when I came 
m: I mean, I didn’t seriously connect 
John with the gardener’s story. How- 
tver, I took possession of the crop and 
thought the best thing to do was to 
see John and find out how it came to 
be in Driscoll’s grounds. I phoned to 
your house, John, half a dozen times, 
but could get no answer. The receiver 
must have been left off the instrument. 

went round there, but no one an- 
swered my ring. I knew Harold kept 
Pretty close touch with your movements, 


so made this my next place of call. 
You can’t explain how this thing came 
there?” 

At the seriousness of the detective’s 
tones, Lorrimer came out oi his 
lethargy. “Till now I’ve felt like a 
drunken man—able to appreciate all 
that has been going on around me, but 
helpless to take part in it. Billy, I am 
mixed up in this affair: unless I’m care- 
ful I shall be arrested for murder.” 

“Great Cesar, you’re not serious?” 

“Of course he’s not. He threatened 
to give old Driscoll a lesson with that 
crop for weeks, and probably he 
dropped it, ages ago, in the garden. 
John, you were a fool to make such a 
fuss over the Southampton affair,” 
said Chesney. 

The professional side of Billy Armi- 
tage’s nature asserted itself at once. 
“What’s the Southampton affair?” he 
asked quietly. 

Chesney answered. “Why, John and 
his wife, with a lot of other people, in- 
cluding myself, were staying with the 
Arnolds at Southampton. This fellow 
Driscoll was there, the most unutter- 
able bounder on the face of the earth, 
especially where women are concerned. 
Took pride in being a lady-killer, home- 
wrecker, heart-breaker, and all the rest 
of it. You know the sort. Never mind, 
John, it’s got to be told.” A groan had 
come from John. “Years ago, Grace 
Lorrimer knew Driscoll pretty well. I 
know John won’t mind my saying it; 
she was only a young girl at the time, 
and she became rather infatuated with 
him. But, of course, when John came 
along she knew a real man and dropped 
Driscoll for what he was worth.- Keep 
quiet, John.” F 

The young detective leaned forward, 
his manner suddenly kind. “If mat- 
ters begin to look serious, old chap, 


you'll need both of us to stand by you. 


We shall straighten things out all right, 
so don’t worry. Now, Harold, go on 
with your story.” 
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“Driscoll met her again at the 
Arnolds’ place. He must have been 
drinking, or he was clean off his head. 
Anyway he had the effrontery to make 
love to her, and she turned him down 
summarily. Driscoll took his lesson 
badly. He spoke disparagingly of 
John’s wife before a crowd of men. 
Luckily for him he was called away 
immediately, so escaped the thrashing 
that would have come to him from half 
a dozen of the men. Naturally, when 
John knew, he was raging.” 

“T don’t blame him.” 

“And ever since, like the strange, 
moody chap he is at times, he’s been 
nursing dreadful thoughts of revenge.” 

“T swore I’d kill him,” Lorrimer de- 
clared heavily. 

“Hm, that’s bad. I’m sorry for this 
business. It may lead to trouble.” 

“Tt will, when the truth comes out.” 
Chesney relapsed into thoughtful si- 
lence, and John took up the threads. 
“Last night I went to the brute’s house 
—and found him dead.” 

Armitage’s face became an expres- 
sionless mask. Only the gray eyes, 
which in moments of repose could melt 
as softly as any woman’s, took on the 
gleam of naked steel, and there was a 
curious hardening of the sensitive 
mouth. 

“Go back a bit, John. I must have 
this from the beginning—step by step, 
that is, if you want to make a confidant 
cf me.” 

“Tt’s either you, or the police, and 
I really don’t much care which. My 
wife’s left me for another man. 
Heaven knows, I’ve always loved her. 
I never suspected, never knew—until 
this morning. She’s broken my heart.” 

Armitage put his hand on Lorrimer’s 
shoulder, and his voice became tender. 
“T don’t know your wife, John, but 
I’ve heard of her. Harold is always 
raving about her. No doubt she is as 
good and true and sincere as he be- 
lieves her to be. We needn’t go into 
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that, because it is obviously a mistake 
which can be cleared up. But this 
Driscoll affair means life or death for 
some one. You are in it; innocently, 
I’m sure. If I didn’t honestly think go 
I shouldn’t be talking to you like this, 
At present it’s no business of mine. I’m 
a private detective, only slightly con- 
nected with the police in an official ca 
pacity, and that doesn’t touch you at 
all. But I can’t pretend, for your sake, 
I’m not interested. You admit having 
gone there to do this rotter an injury. 
Did you take the riding crop with 
you ?” 

“Yes, but I never used it.” 

“You dropped it in the grounds?” 

“T must have done so, though I can't 
remember. I had it in my hand when 
I first went into-the room, When I 
saw him there, lying dead, I lost my 
nerve. Something seemed to tell m 
I was in a dreadful position, and that, 
for Grace’s sake, I must get out of it 
as best I could. I simply ran, and I 
remember scarcely nothing until I got 
home’ this morning and_ discovered 
what my wife had done.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT THE LIGHT REVEALED, 


[ was obvious that Lorrimer’s greats 


was for his wife 
the position was 
“You believe I’m 
you?” he asked 


est concern 
Armitage realized 
fraught with danger. 
your friend, don’t 
kindly. 

“Of course.” John nodded moodily. 

“Then put yourself in my hands. 
For your own sake, for the sake of 
the wife whom you love, and who, ! 
ani certain, still loves you, think 
nothing but the best way to avoid any 
unjustifiable suspicion. Yes, drink 
down”—as Chesney held a glass to the 
chattering teeth—‘it will steady youl 
Now,” as a little color began to steal 
back into the haggard cheeks, “try © 
answer my questions. I want to get a 
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everything in proper sequence. You 
and this man Driscoll, who lived at 
Riverdale, were deadly enemies?” 

“Naturally.” 

“You had threatened to do him phy- 
sical violence?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were not able to settle accounts 
with him at Southampton, where he 
made some vile insinuation against 
your wife’s honor, because he was 
called suddenly away ?” 

“That’s so.” 

“You have never seen him since?” 

“Not until last night, when I saw 
him dead.” 

“We shall come to that later. Why 
was there such a long delay between 
your meeting ?” 

“The cur was out of town on busi- 
ness. Perhaps, too, he was afraid to 
face me. Some one must have told 
him what I meant to do when I did see 
him. He may have thought I should 
cool down, or forget. Anyway, he did 
not return.” 

“And you quite lost sight of him for 
the time?” 

“I paid a man to track him, to find 
him, and keep me informed.” 

“What sort of a man?” 

“A fellow named Rigby, an ex-prize 
fighter. He was down on his luck and 
wanted a job. At college I boxed for 
my fraternity. Rigby sponsored me. 
He’s a good sport.” 

“You don’t mind giving me his ad- 
dress >” 

“I'd rather not. You see, he’s a 
straight fellow.” 

“Look here, John,” said Armitage, 
vith grave consideration. “I’m all for 
you, through thick and thin. I mean 
to stand by you till the clouds break. 
I must have your full confidence, and 
you must give me Rigby’s address. I 
Promise no harm shall come to him 
through me.” 

“He lives at 22 Bedford Street, the 
Bronx,” 
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“So Rigby shadowed Driscoll?” 

“Tt took him nearly six weeks to lo- 
cate him. Last night, soon after seven, 
he sent me a note saying Driscoll was 
returning to Riverdale.” 

“Did the note come by mail?” 

“No, by hand. My man, Jennings, 
brought it to me while I was at din- 
ner.” 

“Did any one see it beside yourself 
—your wife, I mean?” 

“No, I took the precaution to burn it 
in the study grate.” 

“Did you say anything to Mrs, Lor- 
rimer about the contents of ‘the note?” 

“Nothing. I rose from the table, told 
her I had to go back to my office on 
important business. Directly I got out- 
side the dining room I burned the 
note.” 

“T see. And after that g 

“T took the riding crop from the wall 
and went out—straight to Driscoll’s— 
not straight—I wandered about a long 
time, now deciding I would kill him, 
now saying I would maim him for 
life. I could never forgive him for 
trying to dishonor my wife. You see, 
I have always loved her with all my 
heart and soul. She was all I had to 
live for, and I was very happv.” 

“T quite understand. So does Har- 
old. When did you reach Driscoll’s 
place?” 

He shook his head wearily and 
pressed his hand to his forehead. “I 
can’t say. It must have been very Iate. 
I huag about in the grounds some time, 
wondering if he were at home. The 
place was so dark I thought Rigby had 
made a mistake, And then a light ap- 
peared in onc of the first-floor rooms. I 
couldn’t see into it because there were 
curtains across the window.” 

“What sort of a window?” 

“A French window, only a foot above 
the ground. As I went forward an- 
other room was lighted, a bedroom up- 
stairs, and I saw Driscoll quite plainly 
by the window. After a few moments 
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ethat light went out, but the ground- 
floor one remained. While I waited I 
heard a shout, then a scuffle, and a little 
later a shot, but it all seemed so far 
away I couldn’t believe it came from 
the house.” 

Chesney, watching the detective, no- 
ticed he showed no surprise. 

“Go on,” Armitage said quietly. 

“The wind was blowing rather 
briskly through the trees, and the noise 
might have come from another house. 
I didn’t know. Still I was curious, and 
I determined to find out.” 

“So you went toward the house 
again?” 

“Yes, I took a short cut through the 
shrubbery and came out to a stretch oi 
lawn. To my surprise, the place was 
all in darkness. I hardly knew which 
room had been lit up. However I went 
all along the front, trying each of the 
French windows in turn. The third 
was unlatched. I opened it and went 
in. Almost at once I stumbled across 
something on the floor and realized it 
was a man. I groped for the wall 
switch, found it, snapped on the light, 
and, oh, there was Driscoll lying shot.” 

“Was he dead ?” 

Lorrimer covered his eyes. “I 
couldn’t say. I saw the horrible face, 
and a blur came over me. [ couldn’t 
bear the sight of him. I turned out the 
light and ran out into the night.” 

“You saw no one?” 

“Not a soul, but once I thought some 
one shouted after me, and this only 
made me more frightened. I was dis- 
age mad with terror. I thought 
only of Grace, of the shame and grief 
which would come to her if any one 
suspected me. I only knew that I 
wanted to get away, to take myself 
from the place, from Driscoll, from 
everything, so long as no one connected 
me with the murder.” 

“And you swear that every 
the truth?” 

“As God is my 


word is 


” 


witness,” declared 
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Lorrimer, raising his right hand, 
have spoken only the truth. I had 
nothing to do with Stephen Driscoll’s 
death.” 

Armitage gripped his friend’s hand, 
“Then you can rely on me, John, abso 
lutely. I don’t know that there is much 
I can do, but altogether this looks like 
mighty ugly business. Matters con 
nected with a strange death always are; 
but, of course, there is the chance that, 
as nothing so far has happened to con 
nect you in any way with the affair, you 
will never come into it.” 

“You’re forgetting one point, Billy; 
the fact that Driscoll’s gardener picked 
up and brought to you John’s riding 
crop,” said Chesney. 

A smile parted Billy Armitage’s lips, 
“The one little ray of illumination 
against a patch of darkness. Wilkins, 
Driscoll’s gardener, used to work for 
my father. I’ve never seen the old man 
since I was a kid, but he appears to 
have kept track of me and my small 
doings; when chance mixed him up 
with a murder mystery, rather than let 
the police, whose officiousness annoyed 
him very much, into his precious secret, 
he brought it along to me. No, that 
needn’t trouble you, Harold; I can keep 
Wilkins quiet.” 

“And you think the best course for 
John to take is to keep quiet?” 

“I do, under the circumstances, He 

can’t do much good by coming forward 

and saying that he meant to punish 
Driscoll, but that vengeance was taket 
out of his hand by some person or per 
sons unknown, because no one would 
believe him for a moment. Before he 
knew where he was, he’d be faced with 
a charge of murder.” 

“T don’t know that I would care very 
much, now that I’ve lost Grace,” Lortr 
mer lared mise “Life isat 
worth living without her.” 

Armitage, who molded his life om 
cheerful lines and always refused 1 
look on the dark side of a pictur 


dec -ably. 
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slapped John’s shoulder. “Brace up, 
old man,” he said encouragingly. “This 
trouble is going to pass you by, and, as 
for the business about your wife, I’m 
sure you'll find there’s a mistake some- 
where. Everything will come right in 
the end.” 

“T shall never see her again,” Lorri- 
mer persisted with gloomy dejection. 

The detective looked purposeful. 
“That’s just what you will do. You 
must go home, as if nothing had hap- 
pened—I mean, so far as the outside 
world is concerned. What happens be- 
tween you and Mrs. Lorrimer is the 
concern of your two selves. No wise 
man ever takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of interfering between hus- 
band and wife, and neither Chesney 
nor I need dwell on the point. You 
must go back to your office and your 
home as if nothing had happened.” 

“Neither my work nor my home has 
any further interest for me,’’ Lorrimer 
answered. 

“Snap out of that mood as soon as 
you can,” Armitage replied. “You'd 
pretty soon find that both were worth 
being interested in, if some one came 
along and presented you with a war- 
rant for your arrest on suspicion of 
causing Driscoll’s death. You must 
back me up by giving nothing away un- 
til the storm has blown over.” 

“I’m afraid he'll never do it,” said 
Chesney, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“He’s quite unnerved.” 

“He'll be more unnerved unless he 
pulls himself together. Now, see here, 
Harold, you had better keep in close 
touch with him and see he does nothing 
foolish, such as disappearing from New 
York. The very first thing the police 
will “fo is to try and find out what 
enemies Driscoll has. Some kind soul 
IS sure to drag It is 
means 


John’s name in. 
Up to us to protect him by every 
M Our power.” 
A grateful light dawned on 
’ e y 
mer's haggard face. “You're a 


Lorri- 
couple 


of real pals—no man ever had better. 
I'll be all right in a little while, when 
I’ve got over the shock; but a man 
doesn’t lose the woman he loves with- 
out being cut up about it. Yes, I'll do 
as you say: I’ll go back and see if 
there’s not some chance to straighten 
matters out between Grace and me, 
though it’s not likely we can ever be 
the same to each other. And yet”—his 
shadowed glance came to rest on Ches- 
ney’s face—“I believe I could forgive 
her—anything.” 

“Now the man is speaking at last,” 
Billy Armitage said. “You’re going to 
get your fighting qualities back, my 
boy, just as you had them in college 
days. Don’t you remember, John, how 
you used to row—the last ounce of 
strength and muscle and grit and will 
that pulled the boat to victory? That 
was the game of youth, John, and you 
played it well: now we’re playing the 
game of life, as some one said the other 
day, with the money of fools, the hearts 
of women, and the souls of men. But 
tell me something about Driscoll.” 

“There’s not much I can tell you ex- 
cept that he was a rotten lot, through 
and through.” 

“Drop generalities and come back to 
facts. Who and what was he?” 

“The leader of a pretty fast set, a 
man about town to the finger tips.” It 
was Chesney who took up the thread. 
“A racing man, a betting man, a gam- 
bler, mixed up in more than one card 
scandal, apparently possessing illimita- 
ble resources, though where they came 
from, goodness only knows. The sort 
of man who hung about the best clubs, 
getting to know young men with 
money.” . 

“And yet he mixed in a good set?” 

“If you like to put it that way. I 
should prefer to say a moneyed set. 
He was always a welcome addition to a 
house party, an excellent hand at 
bridge, a first-class shot, a clever recon- 
teur, and, on the surface, a ‘hail fellow, 
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well met.’ Women adored him. Now, 
perhaps, you understand how he came 
to make the great mistake of his life 
in attempting to dishonor Lorrimer’s 
wife.” 

“At any rate he has paid,” the detec- 
tive replied. 

“Yes, he has paid,” Lorrimer _re- 
peated mechanically, “and I can’t pre- 
tend I’m sorry.” 

“You had better not voice that opin- 
ion too freely,” Armitage said. “We 


are faced with difficulties enough al- 
ready, if the police choose to be as 
clever as they can be; in which case 
my brain against head- 


it would be 
quarters.” 

Lorrimer tried to force a smile. “I’ve 
no right to ask anything of you—your 
hands are full enough already. Besides, 
if they take me, I may just as well end 
up one way as another now that she 
has a 

“T tell you we are going to pull you 
through. Life wasn’t given to be 
squandered away. “What do you think 
I should be doing with it if I had all 
you have: a great business, plenty of 
money, a beautiful home, a wife who 
is worth winning back. There’s the in- 
centive to live, Lorrimer—the woman. 
Some wise old bird once said it was 
better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved_at all. At least you 
have drunk the cup of happiness, while 
| 

“Oh, you’re a confirmed woman 
hater and have only yourself to blame 
for your solitude,” said Chesney, with 
an effort at lightness. “If you will 
spend your young life solving abstruse 
mysteries instead of probing deep into 
the heart of a woman, whatever you 
miss thereby is your own fault.” 

Perhaps Armitage sighed, but so 
faintly that neither of the two men no= 
ticed it. “One day I may make amends 
by falling in love with a girl. Till then, 
I prefer to stick to my work and try 
to help people like John. Now you 
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know what to do,” giving Lorrimer a 
supporting hand. “Get back to fight. 
ing trim and face the battle squarely, 
Chesney and I are both behind you.” 

Lorrimer squared his shoulders, 
“You're right, Biily, I’ve been weak, 
That brush with death almost sue 
ceeded in making a coward of me. I'l 
pull myself together from this moment 
and play the man.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND, 


ITHIN a very few minutes of the 
detectives departure from Lorti- 
mer’s house, Grace’s maid appeared, all 
breathless from excitement and indig- 
nation. 

What did it all mean—the three 
brusque-mannered men coming at that 
time in the morning—two of them 
pushing past her up the stairs, while a 
third warned her to silence and forced 
her to accompany him into the kitchen, 
Here he again warned her that he was 
a police officer, and that she was to 
remain quiet until he gave her permis 
sion to go. 

“It means this, Mary, that Mr. Lor 
rimer is suspected of having done some 
thing wrong,” Grace began to explait. 

“I don’t believe it, Mrs. Lorrimer, 
and all the policemen in New York 
can’t make me believe it. My mother 
worked for Mr, Lorrimer’s father, ard. 
I’ve knowed Mr. Lorrimer ever since he 
was a boy. If any one says——” 

“You are very good, Mary, and I 
can rely on you to be discreet. If you 
should be asked questions, as you may 
be, say nothing. Leave the talking t 
me. What time is it?” 

“Nine o’clock, Mrs. Le 

“T think you might 
quickly. I hear Jennings 
about downstairs, as if 
what to do. Mr. Lorrimer 
little while ago and won’t be back for 
some time. Is Miss Marie down?” 


” 


rrimer. 
cet breakfast 
pottering 
knowing 
went outa 
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“No, ma’m.” 
“Never mind, I am going upstairs, 
and I'll call her. I’m afraid everything 


will be at sixes and sevens this morn- 
ing.” She mounted the stairs with a 


heavy heart. All the joy had gone out 
of living, and dark and sinister shad- 
ows had gathered about her life and 
John’s. She had saved him from an 
appalling fate at the price of her own 
honor. And, perhaps, the sacrifice 
would only tide over the difficulty for 
the time being. 

True, the police officers had placed 
some reliance on her self-condemning 
confession and had gone away ; but how 
long it would be before they took other 
steps to fasten the guilt of Driscoll’s 
death on her husband’s shoulders, she 
could not tell. 

There was much to be done, and very 
little time in which to be cautiously ac- 
tive on his behalf. Of course she must 
see Harold Chesney, tell him that, in 
her hour of direst peril, in a moment of 
mad distraction, she had compromised 
his good name. 

She recognized now, when it was too 
late, how wrong and foolish she had 
been. Why had she mentioned, when 
pretending to speak over the phone, a 
Name so uncommon as Chesney? She 
should have used a name less easily 
traceable. But it had come as trip- 
pingly to her lips as reliance on him 
“came to her aching heart, whenever she 
felt in need of sympathy or advise. 

And Harold had always been such a 
dear friend, both to her and to John— 
a real rock of strength in moments of 
trial or difficulty. Now she had used 
him, perhaps, to his own undoing. 

For herself she felt no compassion. 
At the most the estrangement from her 
husband could only last a little while: 
When the danger was past she could tell 
John what she had done, and he, in his 
great love, would understand. 

Outside the door of her younger sis- 
ter's room she paused, reflecting how 
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much, or how little, she should tell 
Marie. Marie had changed _ so 
strangely of late, since her mad infat- 
uation and deepening friendship with 
Eric Barrington. 

She knocked almost timidly, as if she 
were about to enter the room of a 
stranger. No answer came. She tried 
the door, and it yielded a little way. 
Her first glance of the room showed 
her wild disorder—drawers open and 
articles of clothing strewn about the 
floor; a jewel case was emptied of its 
contents, a suit case with a broken lock 
was discarded. 

And then, as she moved in, wide-eyed 
and wondering and more than a little 
troubled, her glance fell on an envelope 
propped upon the dressing table, and 
across it in a bold, familiar hand was 
written her own name. Her fingers 
shook as she ripped it open. The danc- 
ing sunlight of the clear winter’s day 
rippled on the smooth paper contain- 
ing her young sister’s confession. 

Dear: By the time you read this I shail 
have gone. I am sorry for the pain I am 
causing both you and John, who have been 
so good tome. But I saw trouble and sorrow 
ahead by waiting, while your feelings against 
Eric showed no signs of abating. You 
know how fondly I love him, Grace, have 
always loved him; so I am going away with 
him by an early train this morning. Before ° 
you can do anything to prevent it we shall 
he married. Forgive me for*doing this with- 
out consulting you, but what you said last 
night was more than sufficient to show me 
that we should never have had your or John’s 
sanction. One day, when we come back 
as man and wife, you will forget that we 
made you both very angry. I know, how- 
ever, I shall never regret what I am doing, 
and that, with the man I love, I shall find 
the happiness for which I have waited so 
long. Your loving sister, MARIE. 

Marie gone! Thé little sister over 
whom, all her life, she had watched 
with such loving care, gone away with 
Eric Barrington! 

For the moment Grace was as much 
stunned as she had been by the discov- 
ery of the detectives in the house. It 
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seemed that one disaster was following 
so swiftly on the heels of another that 
no time was left to recover from one 
blow before another was struck. 

So much had happened in a few 
short hours: the murder of Stephen 
Driscoll, suspicion falling upon her hus- 
band, her own admission of unfaithful- 
ness, which must for a time create a 
yawning abyss between them—and 
now this—perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of all. Terrible, because Marie was so 
young, so untutored in the ways of the 
world, unfitted to fight the battle of life 
against a scheming adventurer like 
Eric. 

She was sure he was that; all along 
she had mistrusted him, had been sus- 
picious of Marie’s infatuation for him. 
There were people who spoke well of 
Eric Barrington, expressed themselves 
as charmed with his culture and many 
accomplishments. The prestige of an 
old-family name effaced the doubts 
which might have been created by his 
residence in a poor neighborhood. 

She had to admit that many of the 
best houses were open to him, and for 
the last two seasons he had been a 
prominent figure in fashionable circles. 
3ut few suspected what Grace had dis- 
covered to be a fact: that, between 
short periodic stays at fashionable 
hotels, he retired to a modest set of 
rooms in Beekman Place. 

In the light of what had happened, 
these things, unimportant in them- 
selves, suddenly assumed dangerous 
proportions. Grace saw Marie’s future 
as gravely, if not more seriously, im- 
periled than her own. 

For there was a way in which to set 
herself right in John’s eyes, now that 
the peril which threatened had passed 
him by. She had only to explain why 
she had taken this desperate step, ask 
Chesney’s forgiveness for having un- 
wittingly incriminated him, and_ all 
would be well. 

Marie’s, however, was quite a differ- 
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ent case. Unless she could be stopped 
and brought back before the worst hap- 
pened, her life was ruined. Grace had 
no belief whatever in Barrington, A 
man who would deliberately encourage 
a young and impetuous girl to take 
such an irrevocable step could have no 
real affection for her. There was some- 
thing more behind his ardent declara- 
tions of love to account for the course 
he had induced her to take. 

If this new complication had not 
arisen, Grace’s first course was ob- 
viously to see and ask Chesney’s for- 
giveness. In the face of this fresh dis- 
aster her first concern must be to suc- 
cor Marie. 

Grace was not idle, while her mind 
busied itself with these thoughts. Both 
hands and eyes were making a swift 
examination of the disordered room, 
searching vainly for some clew to guide 
her to Marie’s destination, noting the 
suit case and bags which were missing, 
the clothes taken for the runaway 
honeymoon, The search was not pro- 
ductive of much that was helpful. 

To a person less self-reliant, the po- 
sition might have appeared hopeless. 
Grace, however, was prepared to face 
difficulties ; the startling occurrences of 
the last twelve hours had brought into 
being a side of her character hitherto 
unsuspected. She felt that out of self- 
reliance, resourcefulness was born, and 
out of confidence and swift action, suc 
cess must spring. 

Within the house her faithful maid 
promised to hold the key to the situa- 
tion. Mary’s deep devotion to herself 
and her husband was an asset of price- 
less worth at a time such as this, In 
answer to her ring the woman ap 
peared. 

“You can 
Grace said very calmly, 

state of the . “Miss 
Marie has gone away without telling 
me or any one. I suspect Mr. Bat- 
rington is behind it all. I am going of 
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to*bring her back before it is too late. hours, until the danger was safely past, 
If Mr. Lorrimer comes home before I must be guarded. She nodded her 
return, you will tell him what has hap- thanks to Mary, dressed hurriedly, 
pened; but I don’t wish anything said and, taking some notes from the desk, 
among the other servants.” went out. : 

Mary could be the soul of discretion The subway took her to Fifty-ninth 
when she liked. “You can rely on me, Street, where a cross-town car brought 
mam, I will tidy up the room. No her within walking distance of Beek- 
one will know.” man Place. Within five minutes she 

Grace had it on the tip of her tongue was knocking at the door of Eric Bar- 
to instruct Jennings to summon a taxi. rington’s rooms. Here she received the 
She decided, however, that, for John’s first confirmation of her worst sus- 
sake, her actions, during the next few  picions regarding him. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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TELLS POLICE MOTHER AIDED ESCAPE 


ILLIAM STOUT is not popular with the prisoners held in the jail at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, for he tricked his mother into aiding him to 
escape from the jail, and, when he was recaptured, he told the police that she had 
helped him. Asa result Mrs. Stout is now in the same penal institution as her son. 
About to be transferred from the Poughkeepsie jail to the New York Re- 
formatory for juvenile delinquents, Stout, who is seventeen years old, determined 
to break out of prison. When his mother visited him he told her the stool in 
his cell was wabbly and asked her to bring him secretly a small saw without a 
handie which hung in the woodshed of their home so that he could cut the legs 
evenly. She took it to him, conceafed in a laundered shirt. 

Stout sawed the bars of his cell, and then, using a rope made of bed sheets, 
climbed down to the ground and escaped. When he went to his home in Pough- 
keepsie a few days later to get some clothing he was caught. 

In default of fifteen hundred dollars bail Mrs. Stout, too, went to prison. 


PICKPOCKETS COMPLAIN TO -POLICE OF VICTIMS 


TALIAN pickpockets certainly have “nerve.” They proved this recently by 

sending a letter to the chief of police of Genoa, in which they complained 
that the persons from whom they take pocketbooks have the “dishonest habit” 
of invariably reporting to the police a much larger financial loss than they really 
have suffered. Specific instances are cited by the “Tramways Pickpockets Asso- 
ciation,” the signer of the letter. 

In one case, the association declares, a man who asserted that he had been 
tobbed of twenty-five hundred lire lost_only fifty; in another.a man who re- 
ported a loss of one thousand eight hundred and ninety lire*was carrying less 
than two hundred when his pocket was picked. The letter argued that such 
exaggerations are likely to cause unfortunate consequences and strained relations 
among the pickpocket fraternity; for, when a member of the association turns 
ina few hundred lire when the loser says he has lost thousands the pickpocket 
Is suspected by his colleagues of having retained the difference. 


A 


Alleged honest people should have finer feelings,” the letter ends. 
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Clackworthy’s 


S James Early 
Mr. Amos 


apartment, hat cocked at a 
I 


jaunty angle an 


swinging a 
Malacca stick, t 


new, silver-mounted he 
master confidence man lifted a warning 
forefinger to his lips and “The Early 
Bird” stared anxiously about the luxuri- 
ous living room. He saw, buried in the 
depths of a big, overstuffed chair, the 
sleeping man—and what a man to be 
enjoying Mr. Clackworthy’s hospitality ! 
Slowly and curiously James’ eyes trav- 
eled from the shabby shoes, with a pair 
of unsupported socks wrinkling down 
over the tops, to the cheap, worn, and 
unpressed suit, and then to the man’s 
face. He was sixty-odd, with a thin, 
white beard, an unbarbered wilderness 
which contrasted strangely with Mr. 
Clackworthy’s neatly trimmed Vandyke. 

“Sh!” murmured Mr. Clackwofthy. 
“The fellow rest; he’s 
been tramping the streets for days.” 

“Whatcha doin’, boss—startin’ an old 
folks’ home?” demanded The Early 
Bird in a hoarse whisper. 

“James,” reproved Mr. Clackworthy 
with the suspicion of a twinkle in his 


poor needs a 


eyes, “I fear that you are about to speak 
disrespectfully of a prospective business 
, 


happens that I 


markable 


associate of ‘ It 
am entertaining i a re 
man.” 

Yeah?” said The - 
“One of the reason vhy 
bers commit suicide an’ go into bank- 


ruptcy.” 


bar- 


ingly. 


99 


etc. 


Clackworthy’s visitor 
y a light sleeper, for he stirred in 
the big chair, opened his eyes, and strug- 
gled stiffly to a more erect position. — 

“Where—where am I? Oh, 1 
remember now; you are the kind gentle- 
man who brought me home with him,” 
he muttered drowsily, his voice a high 
nasal twang; he shook his thin shouwl- 
ders and got to his feet. 

“Mr. Early,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
with polite formality, “this is Mr. Oba- 
diah Spurling, one of the greatest nat- 
uralists the country has ever known.” 

“Glad t’ meetcha,” responded The 
Early Bird, wondering what sort of a 
joke Mr. Clackworthy was up to, and 
yet knowing that Mr. Clackworthy was 
not the sort to indulge in practical jokes 
at the expense of shabby old men. 

“T am most happy to make your at- 
quaintance, Mr. Early,” said Mr. Spur- 
ling with a deep bow. “Not related 
to the Earlys down our way, I suppose? 
Let me see—there was Jed Early and 
Charles Early and—oh, dear me, I fot- 
get all their My memory isn't 
what it used to be. 

“But I am afraid, Mr. Early, that 

I’ve forgotten the 


lames. 


Mr.—er—dear me, 


kind 


gentleman’s name alrez 
15++1 


arly Bir 


pointedly, suppose science has gotl 
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take its time, like some guys when they 
set out t’ exercise the old chin.” 

“Quite so; quite a—a simile,” said 
Obadiah Spurling, puzzled by James’ 
slang. “As I was saying, sir, science 
will not be hurried, especially that of 
botanical research. Up to date I have 
crossed the gossypium barbadense with 
ihe gossypium religiosum with very sat- 
isfactory results and have produced 
some rather hardy specimens which con- 
vince me of eventual success.” 

The Early Bird drew a long breath 
and fanned himself with his hat. 

“I don’t savvy this Portugeese lingo,” 
he explained apologetically. 

“Portugeese ?” murmured Mr. Spur- 
ling. “I fail to understand a 

“Mr. Early is not up on the botani- 
cal terms,” answered Mr. Clackworthy, 
chuckling. “Perhaps I had best explain 
to him that you were speaking of varie- 
ties of cotton, Mr. Spurling.” 

“An’ is this Mr. Spurling the guy 
what took the seeds outta oranges, 
huh?” ventured The Early Bird with 
awise frown. “But if y’ take the cot- 
ton seeds outta cotton where are they 
gonna get the cottonseed oil?” 

“I trust that you are not attempting 
levity, my dear sir,” said Obadiah Spur- 
ling with a dignified lift of his head. 

“Naw, I ain’t tryin’ t’raz ya, if that’s 
whatcha mean; I’m just tryin’ t’ get the 
low-down on this here science stuff.” 

“Be seated, Mr. Spurling,” mur- 
mured Mr, Clackworthy. “Do you 
think that another stimulant *~ Mr. 
Spurling’s prompt nod made it unnec- 
essary to finish the sentence. 

“I consider liquor a good tonic when 
used with—ah—discretion, and my sys- 
tem is very much in need of a tonic,” 
he said. 

“Yeah,” agreed The Early Bird, “a 
guy's gotta use discretion these days; 
there ain’t no private stock gonna last 
torever. I say five or six high balls in 
an evenin’ oughtta satisfy any reasona- 
ble man. But t’ get back t’ the main 


subject again, I’d like t’ get an under- 
standin’ of this science stuff you're 
talkin’ about.” 

“If you will be patient for a moment, 
James,” interposed Mr. Clackworthy, 
“TI will be pleased to give you a simple 
but serious explanation of just what 
Mr. Spurling’s plan is. Really it is 
quite amazing. 

“This afternoon I chanced upon Mr. 
Spurling as he was being more or less 
forcibly ejected from the offices of one 
Mr. Neville K. Bruckner in the Mead- 
ows Building. Mr. Bruckner is one of 
the largest cotton-goods manufacturers 
in the country. I happened to be pass- 
ing along the corridor at the time.” 

“Tt was an outrage!” exclaimed Mr. 
Spurling. “I was never so handled in 
my life, sir—never! And I came all 
the way to Chicago for the express pur- 
pose of giving this Bruckner person a 
chance to have part in revolutionizing 
the cotton industry of this country—of 
the world; I spent almost my last dol- 
lar for the railroad ticket, so certain 
was I that I would be received with 
open arms and given the funds to pro- 
ceed with my experiments. I say again, 
sir, that it was an outrage!” 

“An eighteen-carat nut!” muttered 
The Early Bird under his breath. “I 
wonder what the boss’ game is.” 

“Well, Mr. Bruckner has given up 
the privilege of participating in this re- 
markable discovery,” went on Obadiah 
Spurling. “I called at his home no less 
than five times; I visited his office on 
at least twenty occasions. I caught him 
this afternoon and began to explain to 
him, and he actually ordered me thrown 
out of the office—actually that! 

“He has passed up a glorious oppor- 
tunity which shall now be yours.” And 
he waved his hand toward Mr, Clack- 
worthy. master confidence man 
nodded his acceptance of this 
honor. 
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great 


was saying, James,” pursued 
Mr. Clackworthy, “Mr. Spurling 


has, 
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he thinks, grasped the principle of a 
new discovery—the growing of colored 
cotton.” 

“T don’t think it; I know it,” cor- 
rected Obadiah Spurling. 

“As you perhaps know, James,” Mr. 
Clackworthy continued, “since the war 
the dye situation has presented a seri- 
ous problem in the manufacture of cloth 
materials which require artificial color- 
ing. In some colors fast, nonfading 
dyes are yet to be produced in this 
country. Even were this not so, the 
cost of dyes and the process of dyeing 
the raw material presents quite a large 
item of expense in the production of 
materials. 

“Mr. Spurling’s discovery will, when 
perfected, entirely climinate artificial 
coloring, for cotton will be grown in 
natural colors. There will be white-cot- 
ton fields, black-cotton fields, blue, red, 
green, yellow af 

“Say, whatcha givin’ me!” exclaimed 
The Early Bird with a snort of disgust. 
“Who ever heard of black-cotton fields ?” 

“Tt will be heard of in the future, 
James,” declared Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Who had heard of seedless oranges 
years ago?” 

“Boss, y’ ain’t actually on the square 
with this stuff?” 

“My dear sir!” exclaimed Obadiah 
Spurling. “Is it possible that you did 
not know the gossypium peruvianum, 
and the gossypium herbaceum——” 

“Tell it t’ me in first-reader lan- 
gwich,” interrupted The Early Bird im- 
patiently. 

“What Mr. Spurling refers to, 
James,” translated Mr. Clackworthy, “is 
the cotton plant having the botanical 
name of gossypium, and particularly to 
certain species now growing in India 
and Peru which bear a colored bloom. 
No effort has been made to commercial- 
ize nature-dyed cotton, and the acclimat- 
ing of the plants from India and Peru 
ptesents quite a problem, but it can be 
done, Mr. Spurling is quite positive.” 


“Quite positive,” affirmed the shabby’ 
Obadiah Spurling. 

“So, James,” concluded Mr. Clack 

worthy with just the suspicion of a 
chuckle, “I have agreed to finance Mr, 
Spurling in carrying on his experiments, 
and, in return, Mr. Spurling will per- 
mit me to realize what I hope may be 
a handsome profit from this revolution 
ary advancement in the cotton indus- 
try.” 
“But, boss,” protested The Early 
Bird, “if what you’re handin’ me is the 
straight goods, why didn’t a wise guy 
like this here Bruckner grab it off?” 

“IT shouldn’t be a great deal sur 
prised, James,” replied Mr. Clack 
worthy with a sly wink, “if Mr. Bruck 
ner did become very much interested 
in this discovery at some future time— 
very much interested, indeed.” \ 

“Oh, I gotcha, boss; I gotcha,” said 
The Early Bird with a widening grin 


II. 


Eight miles out of Dixieville was the 
experimental farm of the Natural Color 
Cotton Company, Inc., Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy, president. The capital 
stock of the company had been mot- 
estly fixed at ten thousand dollars, The 
experimental farm contained but twenty 
acres, but this was sufficient for the 
needs of Obadiah Spurling, who pet 
formed the most of his culture tests of 
a small plot of ground immediately be 
hind the two-room shack where he had 
lived his solitary existence for more 
than twenty years, dreaming his dream 
of revolutionizing the cotton industry 
of the world and doing his best, with 
his limited funds, of accomplishing the 
stupendous miracle. 

Supplied with plenty of money 
the first time in his life, he carried 
his work, almost forgetting that Mr 
Clackworthy, whose cash was to. over 
come his chief obstacles, even existed. 
In exchange for this backing Obadiah 


for 
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Spurling had cheerfully signed all the 
papers which Mr. Clackworthy had 
shoved in front of him, almost without 
a second glance at them; it was of small 
concern to him that the Natural Color 
Cotton Company was now the posses- 
sor of whatever discoveries he had made 
or should make in the future, and that 
he owned only forty per cent of the 
stock. In a vague sort of way perhaps 
he realized that Mr. Clackworthy would 
come in for a lion’s share of the profits, 
should there be any profits, but that 
failed to trouble him; it was fame im- 
mortal, a throne among the kings of 
science and not mere transitory wealth 
that he hungered for. 

With Mr. Clackworthy’s money he 
had paid the shipping charges on his 
precious cotton samples and seeds from 
India and Peru, without which his ex- 
periments were impossible. It had now 
been several months since he had acci- 
dentally enlisted Mr. Clackworthy’s aid, 
and, day after day, he had put in long 
hours with his delicate task which, he 
well knew, might take four or five pa- 
tient years. 

It was now mid-summer, and Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird had 
tun down to Dixieville from Chicago on 
one of their frequent trips; strangely 
enough, it was not to the scant twenty 
acres where Obadiah Spurling labored 
with his idea that Mr. Clackworthy 
went, for the president of the Natural 
Color Cotton Company, quite unknown 
to the cotton-culture experimenter, had 
leased some distance away a farm quite 
independent from Spurling’s place; 
Obadiah’s methods were too slow. 
George Bascom had been put in charge 
of the cotton ranch, and he and his 
Pretty wife had made themselves fairly 
comfortable in the old-fashioned house 
which went with the farm. 

“Boss,” said The Early Bird grum- 
blingly as he and Mr. Clackworthy 
drove out to see Bascom, “I’ve got a 
out 


_ 
rented 


o 
— 
r 


1 7 7 . ; 
first-class headache tryin’ to figge 


27, 


the low-down on this here cotton busi- 
ness. Ain’tcha gonna loosen up an’ 
hand me an earful?” 

“James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy, 
chuckling, “I have been keeping a little 
surprise in store for you. If the tele- 
gram which I received day before yes- 
terday is to be believed, I am about to 
show you a cottonfield which would 
make Joseph’s Coat look, by compari- 
son, as drab as a waiter’s jacket; a cot- 
tonfield the effulgent splendor of which 
woulc $ 

“Tie a can to the high-school words,” 
interrupted The Early Bird; “what 
you’re aimin’ t’ hand me is the info’ that 
you gotta field with colored cotton 
growin’ in it.” 

“So it would—ah—seem,” corrected 
Mr. Clackworthy, but The Early Bird 
failed to take note of the delicately 
shaded meaning. 

“T knowed it!’ he exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “This ain’t no common game 
a-tall! You’ve gone an’ got mixed up 
in a straight deal—an’ I thought all the 
time you was sharpenin’ the old har- 
poon for that Bruckner guy.” 

“Be patient, Tames,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy, smiling. “What care you the 
method so long as it leads to the same 
end, which is our joint enrichment ?” 

“Aw, it ain’t the jack, boss, so much 
as it’s the game; the game of trimmin’ 
the suckers, of takin’ some wise bozo 
what’s itchin’ to put the bee on his 
fellow man an’ got his stinger all 
whetted up for the job, an’ give him a 
few private an’ expensive lessons in the 
gentle art of rakin’ in the mazuma.” 

“T agree with you, James,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy, chuckling, and then 
he lapsed into silence as the livery 
stable horse, which refused to be hur- 
ried, picked his dejected way over the 
dusty road. 

The place where George Bascom had 
set out, in the short space of one sea- 
son, to accomplish what Obadiah Spur- 
ling had said would take at least several 
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years, was situated on a scarcely trav- 
eled road, ten miles from Dixieville. 
With the help of two old darkies he 
had planted his modest fifteen-acre crop, 
carefully following out Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s instructions. 

As the livery rig stopped in front, 
George and Mrs. Bascom came rushing 
out, for it had been a lonely existence 
for them, and Mrs. Bascom more than 
once had been at the point of rebellion. 

“Did you bring the talking-machine 
records that I wired she de- 
manded. 

“TI certainly did, Mrs. Bascom,” re- 
plied Mr. Clackworthy; “a whole suit 
case full of the very latest. I am sure 
you will find them quite intact, for 
James here has carried them very care- 
fully.” 

‘he Early Bird glanced down at the 
heavy grip with a snort of disgust. 

“Phonnygraff records, huh!” he ex- 
claimed. “I should say I did handle 
’efff careful—I thought it was some of 
the boss’ private stock I was bringin’ 
along.” 

“I caught the first train after I got 
your wire, George,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “I would have been here 
sooner, but I have been rather occupied 
with other matters. So your cé@tton’s 
in the bloom, eh? How does it look?” 

“Great!” said George. 

The Bascoms led the way back of the 
house to the fifteen-acre cotton patch, 
and The Early Bird, despite his disgust 
with the whole business, paused with a 
grunt of surprise. 

“Looks like the annual flower show,” 
he said. : 

Divided into regular patches were the 
rows of cotton; it did, indeed, contain 
nearly all of the colors of a rainbow. 
There was blue cotton, red cotton, pink 


ll t cotton, 


Venow = ¢ ton, 


for?” 


cowton, green 


and, wonder of wonders, 
as black ebony, blooming in color- 


brown cotton, 


cotton 


ful array from their pods. 
“I’m tellin’ the world that I’m gonna 


have a sample of that black cotton,” 
said The Early Bird as he started for 
the wire fence which surrounded’ the 
field. 

“Hey!” called Mr. Clackworthy hast- 
ily. “Be careful of that fence, James; 
if you touch those wires it will take a 
team of horses to pull you loose.” 

“Say, whatcha givin’ me?” 

“That fence,” explained Mr. Clack 
worthy, “is designed to keep out any 
curious meddlers who may show a de- 
sire to learn the secret of our discoy- 
ery. If you will observe, James, you 
will see that from the fence there runs 
a pair of wires to that shed, and the 
shed houses a coal-oil engine and an 
electric generator which produces suffi- 
cient electric current to make it ex 
tremely uncomfortable for any one who 
may be careless enough to come in con- 
tact with that fence.” 

And then The Early Bird’s brow 
cleared as a happy smile spread over 
his face. 

“Then it’s a come-on,” he declared 
joyously ; “I was afraid that mebbe you 
had figgered out a way t’ grow colored 
cotton. Come on, boss, let me in on 
the know. How you gonna put the 
stinger on that Bruckner goof?” 

“Suppose we adjourn to the house,” 
suggested Mr. Clackworthy. “While 
Mrs. Bascom unpacks the suit caseand 
tries out her new talking-machine rec- 
ords, you, George, and I will turn our 
attention to the contents of the travel- 
ing bag, while.we discuss further ways 
and means of making the Natural Color 
Cotton Company a profitable institt 
tion.” 
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car was ready to take him down to his 
office. Quickly his eyes drifted over 
the voluminous accounts of murders, 
robberies, divorce suits, and he was just 
ready to skip back to the stock market 
quotations when the word “cotton” 
caught his bored gaze; anything about 
cotton always interested him. He 
folded the paper over, settled down in 
his chair, and read: 


GROW FIELD OF COLORED 
COTTON 


“Rot!” ejaculated Mr. Bruckner. 
“Pure and unadulterated rot!” Never- 
theless he read on. The article in ques- 
tion, which was a special dispatch, dated 
from the town of Dixieville, said: 


Dixieville possesses the phenomena of a 
field of colored cotton, growing in many 
hues. It is to be seen on the farm of the 
Natural Color Cotton Company, a few miles 
from this town. For days the story had been 
brought here of a colored cotton field in the 
vicinity, but those who told of this strange 
cotton field were suspected of being color- 
blind, due to the consumption of too much 
corn whisky. However, when the story was 
verified by men of unquestionable veracity 
and sobriety, the correspondent for this 
paper made a trip out into the country and 
verified with his own eyes that it is indeed 
true. 

Most startling, perhaps, is the amazing 
spectacle of black cotton blooming from the 
pods. Near by are colorful combinations of 
other hues. 

A high wire fence surrounds the field and 
no one is permitted to examine the strange 
growth closer than the road. There are sev- 
eral armed men on the property to see that 
there is no trespassing. 

Mr. Amos Clackworthy, a capitalist, is the 
president of the Natural-Color Cotton Com- 
pany, and in an interview with this corre- 
spondent he to-day declared that the achieve- 
ment in the production of colored cotton fiber 
is the result of long years of experiment 
and the success of growing cotton in prac- 
tically all colors is now assured. He de- 
clares that the discovery will revolutionize 
the cotton industry, doing away with artificial 
dyeing and permitting the manufacture of 
Cotton goods in a large variety of natural 
colors, 


He says that the plan is to organize a large 
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company with private capital and furnish 
seeds of colored cotton to growers who, in 
turn, will enter into contract with the Na- 
tural-Color Cotton Company, to sell the 
product of their fields only to his company. 


“Humph!” Neville K. Bruckner 
grunted as he laid down his paper and 
reflectively fingered his chin; his mind 
went back some months to the efforts 
of a shabby old man with unshorn hair 
to interest him in just such a proposi- 
tion. 

“Now I wonder if there’s something 
in it, or if it’s just bush-wah,” he mur- 
mured. “I'll have to have Stephens 
look into this.” Stephens was his con- 
fidential man. “Possibly I made a mis- 
take,” he told himself; “possibly the 
man wasn’t the nut he seemed to be.” 
He recalled the story of how a famous 
Wall Street magnate had refused to 
listen to the inventor of the telephone 
and had ordered the then impecunious 
Mr. Bell barred from his office. 

“Yes, I'll have Stephens look into 
it,’ he decided; “I’ll have him make a 
trip to Dixieville at once. Clackworthy 
—Clackworthy! Humph, I never heard 
of him before; I’ll have him looked up, 
too.” 

When Mr. Bruckner reached his 
office an-hour and a half later he found 
that his secretary had placed on his 
desk the clipping concerning the Natu- 
ral Color Cotton Company. 

“T don’t suppose there’s anything in 
it,” the sccretary had penciled, “but I 
thought you might w‘sh to see it, espe- 
cially as I recall a . ‘an trying to in- 
terest you in such a proposition several 
months ago.” 

Mr. Bruckner pushed aside his morn- 
ing mail and sent for Arthur Stephens. 
When Stephens came’in he had a morn- 
ing paper in his hand, turned to the 
article about growing colored cotton. 

“That’s what I was going to talk to 
you about,” began Mr. Bruckner. “I 
want you to get on a train and go to 
Dixieville and see what this means.” 
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“Probably a newspaper hoax,” said 
Stephens; “I don’t take much stock in 
it, but I’ll go, of course.” 

“T should say you would!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bruckner. “Give me a report by 
wire as soon as possible.” 

The same afternoon Stephens caught 
a southbound train and reached Dixie- 
ville at eight o’clock that night. Be- 
fore he retired for the night at the 
Dixieville House he had verified by the 
hotel proprietor that it was not, after 
all, a newspaper correspondent’s pipe 
dream, but an actuality ; the hotel owner 
himself, impelled by curiosity, had 
driven out to the cotton farm and seen 
the colored-cotton field with his own 
eyes. 

When morning came Stephens hur- 
ried through his breakfast, hired a horse 
and buggy, and had one of the livery 
stable hands drive him out. He found 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy seated on the 
porch of the modest little house, enjoy- 
ing a forty-cent perfecto. The Early 
3ird was on the steps, the ground at 
his feet littered with half-smoked ciga- 
rettes. James sat up with a jerk as 
he saw the elegantly clad Mr. Stephens 
step from the buggy and distastefully 
brush off the film of dust from his suit. 

“There he is, boss!” whispered The 
Early Bird. “The fish is nibblin’ just 
like you said he would!” 

“But that isn’t Bruckner, my dear 
James,” murmured Mr. Clackworthy ; 
“that is merely one of his agents—and 
it is Mr. Bruckne* himself that we want 
to do business w th.” 

Mr. Stephens came up to the porch 
and bowed with polite formality. 

“Stephens is my name; I came out 
to have a look at your cotton field. I 
am interested in your experiments in 
an—ah—scientific way.” 

“James, show him the field,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy languidly as he picked 
up his book and resumed reading. 

The Early Bird got to his feet. 

“Come on,” he said grumblingly. “I 


ain’t been doin’ nothin’ for a week byt 
act as.office boy for this durn cotton 
field.” 

When they had reached the high knoll 
which overlooked the field, Stephens 
gazed out over the sea of color with 
bulging eyes; it was indeed true, true 
beyond any expectations. Slowly he 
walked toward the wire fence. 

“Nix, bo; nix!’ said The Early Bird 
warningly. “This is as far as you're 
gonna get. This is the tourist’s dead 
line.” 

Stephens studied The Early Bird for 
a moment and reached into his pocket, 
bringing forth a twenty-dollar bill; en- 
ticingly he displayed the yellow rec 
tangle of paper and held it toward his 
guide. . 

“TI want a few samples of that cot- 
ton,” he said confidentially ; “permit me 
to take a little walk through that field 
and this twenty is yours.” 

“Nothin’ doin’, bo; nothin’ doin’,” re- 
plied The Early Bird, uncompromis- 
ingly positive. “If that’s the kinda guy 
you are—scoot! Vamose—beat it!” 

“But I would like to inspect that cot- 
ton at closer range,” urged Stephens. 

“Then y’ gotta talk to the boss,” said 
James; “that was him sittin’ on the 
porch.” 

“Mr. Clackworthy, I presume?” 

“Yeah, that’s him.” 

With a hungry look over his shoulder 
Stephens returned to the house; Mr. 
Clackworthy was still reading. 

“Quite a remarkable sight, Mr. 
Clackworthy,” began Mr. Bruckner's 
personal scout. “As a_ scientist, | 
would like your permission of examit- 
ing your cotton field at closer range; | 
vould even like to procure samples, 4 
there is no objection.” 

Mr. Clackworthy continued his read- 
ing for a moment before he looked up 


I am sorry to say that there 1s 0) 
jection, Mr.—er—Stephens,” he replied. 
“What you have just seen is the result 


of long years of experiment. We must 
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continue our experiments with all pos- 
sible secrecy until we are ready to put 
our cotton on the market in a highly 
organized commercial way. I regret to 
place myself in the position of refus- 
ing information to a scientist, but we 
must be careful. Of course I do not 
charge such a thing, but you might be 
the spy of some commercial interest, 
seeking our secret. We must be care- 
ful, Mr. Stephens.” 
“You wrong me!” 
“My interest is purely scientific—— 
“Argument is quite useless, Mr. Ste- 
phens,” interrupted Mr. Clackworthy. 
“We have established an ironclad rule, 
and it cannot be broken. I will bid you 
good morning, Mr. Stephens.” And 
the master confidence man returned to 
his book with a finality that precluded 
further discussion of the matter. 
_ However, Mr. Stephens was not the 
confidential man of Neville K. Bruck- 
ner for nothing; he was a man of re- 
sourcefulness. Apparently giving up 
his hope of inspecting the cotton field 
at closer range, he drove back to town, 
but that evening, as darkness fell, he 
again hired the livery team and had 
himself driven back to the colored-cot- 
ton farm. This time he did not ap- 
proach the house; he had_the driver 
wait for him half a mile down the road, 
and continued his way on foot, circling 
the place so that he might approach the 
cotton field from the side away from 
the house. He carried a pocket flash 
light that he might have sufficient light 
to pick his samples intelligently. 
Cautiously he approached the wire 
fence, stopped, and listened; no sound 
broke the night stillness. There was a 
space of perhaps ten inches between the 
different strands of wire, and he saw 
that it would be a simple matter, by 
Pressing them apart, to slide his body 
through. His hands went out and 
grasped the wires firmly; instantly his 
body convulsed and grew rigid as a 
painful voltage shot through him. 


cried Stephens. 


” 


With a scream of fright he struggled 
weakly to free himself, but his fingers 
seemed frozen about those highly 
charged wire strands. 

“Help!” he shouted, repeating that 
one word over and over in a terrorized 
refrain. When the man’s cries reached 
the house Mr. Clackworthy smiled 
broadly and The Early Bird cackled. 

“T wouldn’t be a great deal surprised, 
James, if a certain Mr. Stephens needs 
us,” said Mr. Clackworthy as he put 
on his hat. “Give me about three min- 
utes to get around to the back side of 
the cotton patch and then turn off the 
power for a moment so that he can get 
loose.” 

Mr. Clackworthy hurried out and 
found Stephens still struggling to free 
himself, 

“Well, if it isn’t the scientific Mr. 
Stephens!” declared the master confi- 
dence man, chuckling. “Quite deter- 
mined to get a few samples, it seems. 
Stop that infernal racket; the power 
will be shut off in a moment.” 

Stephens’ body relaxed as the current 
ceased to pass through his body, and 
he staggered back weakly into Mr. 
Clackworthy’s arms. 

“This—this is an outrage!’ he 
shouted. “You—you might have killed 
me!” 

“Oh, no,” assured Mr. Clackworthy 
smilingly, “the voltage was carefully 
arranged to only—ah—detain curious 
people like you. Come along, you spy; 
there are a few words that I wish to 
say to you.” 

As they made their way to the house, 
Stephens dazed and staggering from his 
experience, The Early Bird joined them. 

“Tt’s the scientific guy what wanted 
t’ give me twenty smackers t’ let him 
pick some of the pritty flowers, ain’t 
it?” said James; grinning. 

Mr. Clackworthy led the prisoner into 
the house, where George Bascom and 
his wife were doing a fox-trot to the 
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music of one of the new dance records 
that Mr. Clackworthy had brought out. 

“Please shut off the music box for 
a moment,” requested Mr. Clackworthy. 
“This is Mr. Stephens, who claims to 
be a scientist and whom we just found 
clinging to our burglar-proof fence. 
Sit down, Mr. Stephens; I am consid- 
erable more interested in you than I 
was this morning. I am eager to know 
just who you happen to represent; to 
put it more bluntly, to know whose spy 
you are,” 

Stephens glowered in sullen silence. 

“Kindly have a look through his 
pockets, James,” commanded Mr. 
Clackworthy. “We may find something 
to tell us whose ambassador he hap- 
pened to be. There’s no use protest- 
ing, Stephens; let him empty your 
pockets peaceably, otherwise we shall 
simply use force.” 

Cursing under his breath, Stephens 
submitted to the search. The Early 
Bird took out letters and telegrams, a 
check book, a wallet, and various other 
articles, handing them to Mr. Clack- 
worthy. The latter inspected them 
gravely and nodded. 

“Stephens represents none other than 
Mr. Neville K. Bruckner, the cotton- 
goods manufacturer.” He pursed his 
lips thoughtfully and eyed Stephens 
coldly as he handed back the identifying 
papers. 

“That’s all I want to know, Ste- 
phens,” he said sneeringly; “you go 
back and tell your employer that if he 
wants to know anything about our nat- 
ural-color cotton to come himself like 
a man and not to send a sneaking spy 
who tries to bribe my employees and 
to steal into our experimental farm. 
Understand? Now, get out and get 
out quick!” 

As Stephens fled down the road to 
his waiting livery rig The Early Bird 
drew his brows into a thoughtful frown, 

“T know I ain’t got no six-cylinder 
thinkin’ apparatus,” he said, “but I 


gotta hunch that the time is fast ap- 
proachin’ for a show-down. We ain't 
gonna mark many dates off’n the calen- 
dar before this Bruckner dodo is gonna 
be makin’ us a flyin’ visit, an’, believe 
me, that guy ain’t gonna fall all over 
hisse’f scoopin’ out the jack unless he’s 
got the goods. He ain’t gonna be writin’ 
no checks just on the strength of seein’ 
that cotton field. An’ if he does getta 
pike at it he’s gonna know that it’s a 
frame-up. I ain’t no cotton expert, but 
it wouldn’t take me more’n a coupla 
looks with a close-up t’ know that the 
color on that cotton was just dyed on.” 

“That’s what I say,” suggested Mrs, 
Bascom ; “I was looking at the pods this 
morning. George and I did the best 
we could in pouring on the dyes, but 
it could hardly be expected to fool any 
one who examined it closely.” 

“Precisely,” admitted Mr. Clack 
worthy smilingly. “Our field of grow 
ing colored cotton was never intended 
for close scrutiny. It only serves the 
purpose of convincing the agent of Mr. 
Bruckner that we have succeeded in do 
mesticating the colored varieties of cot 
ton which now thrive in India and Pert, 
but which have so far baffled all efforts 
to make them attain a commercial 
growth in this country. He has seen 
our field of colored cotton—seen it with 
his own eyes. This he will report to 
Mr. Bruckner and Mr. Bruckner will, 
of course, believe him. 

“When Mr. Bruckner arrives in pet 
haps a day or so, our cotton crop will 
have been picked, and all our dear Mr. 
Bruckner will see is—this.” Mr 
Clackworthy stepped over to his desk 
and brought forth a box from the bot 
tom drawer, strewing out on the table 
in front of his curious, eager-eyed 00 
workers a handful of picked cotton 0 
various assorted colors. 

Mrs. Bascom examined the cottol 
bolls with minute care and glanced Up 
questioningly. 


“Why—why these aren’t dyed, at 









they?” she asked. “These—these are 
genuine, in—in natural colors.” 

“Exactly. Those, you see, are some 
of the specimens which Obadiah Spur- 
ling, our own privately discovered nat- 
uralist, had shipped in from India and 
| Peru and upon which I paid the ship- 
ping charges. He received several 
, bales, and I simply took a few of them. 


am 


“These, my dear friends, are what 

a Mr. Bruckner will see, and I think they 

i will convince him that we have revolu- 

a tionized the cotton business. I imagine 

e that he will be willing to pay quite a 

” generous price for control of the Nat- 

, ural Color Cotton Company, eh?” 

is At that The Early Bird nodded ad- 

st miringly. 

tt “IT found a mint bed alongside the 

y house this afternoon,” he said; “sup- 
pose we have a mint julep on that.” 

ke 

“ IV. 

ed 

he An automobile stopped out in front, 

it and The Early Bird, staring out the 

- window, turned to Mr. Clackworthy 

it: with an air of suppressed excitement. 

“, “Stash the book, boss!” he exclaimed. 

ts “There’s that Stephens gink with a guy 

ial what looks like a bank president; I 

en betcha that’s Bruckner.” 

th “I wouldn’t be surprised,” said Mr. 

to Clackworthy easily, unmoved by the 

il, fact that his victim was nearing the trap. 

Show them in, James.” 
ere Mr. Stephens entered first, glowering, 
“ill no doubt, at the memory of his previ- 
fr. ous unpleasant visit. Neville K. Bruck- 
fr. ner, brisk and businesslike, followed. 
ack “This is Mr. Bruckner,” announced 
ote Stephens, glaring, and The Early Bird 
ble imagined that there was a triumphant 
0- leer on his lips. “Mr. Bruckner, this 
of is Mr. Clackworthy.” 

Bruckner, not offering to shake hands, 
ton occupied a chair directly across from 
up Mr, Clackworthy, and at once, without 

formality, launched into the business in 
are hand. 


3C—ps 
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“You are in control of the stock of 
the Natural Color Cotton Company ?” he 
demanded. 

“T control the stock—sixty per cent 
—but I don’t think I care to sell, if that 
is the object of your visit,” volunteered 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“That is to be seen later,” pursued 
Bruckner briskly. “The Natural Color 
Cotton Company, I believe, proposes to 
perfect cotton culture to a point where 
it will be grown in natural colors and 
in commercial qualities. Who is the 
man who has done this work?” 

“A man named Obadiar Spurling, 
who has been conducting experiments 
along this line for a number of years,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy, “I believe that 
he tried to interest you in it at one 
time.” 

“Perhaps he did; perhaps so,” ad- 
mitted Bruckner. “I understand that 
you have on these premises a field of 
cotton growing in natural colors,” 

“That is true,” admitted Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“T will look at it, please.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Bruckner, but you are 
two days too late; the crop has been 
picked. However, I have some of the 
cotton bolls here, if you would care to 
look at them, but, as I said before, I 
am not interested in a proposition to 
part with my control of the Natural 
Color Cotton Company—at least not at 
present.” 

“Let me look at the cotton boll; we 
will discuss the stock later,” said Mr. 
Bruckner. 

Mr. Clackworthy got out his box of 
imported specimens and handed them 
to the cotton-goods magnate; the latter 
examined them carefully. 

“Humph!” he said, grunting. “Nat- 
ural colors, all right. Are these sam- 
ples from your crop on these premises, 
Mr. Clackworthy ?” 

“Yes. They were grown on our little 
experimental farm here. Quite a reve- 
lation, aren’t they, Mr. Bruckner?’ 
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“They are; they are, indeed,” said 
Bruckner. ‘Now let me inquire as to 
the assets of your company. You have 
made a preliminary organization with 
a tentative capital of ten thousand dol- 
lars; I presume that you have made a 
contract with this Mr.—er . 

“With Mr. Spurling, yes,” supplied 
Mr. Clackworthy; “the Natural Color 
Cotton Company controls all of the dis- 
coveries of Obadiah Spurling and any 
future scientific findings that he may 
make. The company is fully protected, 
but, Mr. Bruckner, I must again remind 
you that all of this questioning is quite 
useless, for I am not inclined to sell at 
present. Our plans are still in some- 
what of an experimental stage, and I 
expect to realize much larger profits 
when we are ready to reach out in a 
highly commercial way.” 

Mr. Bruckner was again examining 
the cotton specimens. 

“Very wonderful,” he said; “beauti- 
ful colors, and grown right here in 
Dixieville. Well, well!” 

“Yes, grown on this farm,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

It was The Early Bird, glancing to- 
ward the window, who saw Arthur Ste- 
phens, back half turned, industriously 
taking notes of everything that was 
said. 

“Boss!” James cried in sudden alarm. 
“That guy is takin’ down this conflab 
in shorthand !” 

Mr. Clackworthy repressed a start of 
surprise as he turned his head and saw 
that his coworker had been right. Ste- 
phens held a stenographic notebook over 
which hovered a pencil. 

“You have it all down, 
asked Mr. Bruckner. 

“T have taken it all down, Mr. Bruck- 
ner.” 

Mr. Clackworthy stood to his feet in- 
dignantly. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. “First you send this spy of 


Stephens ?” 


yours to pry into our secrets and nog | 
you have him £5 

“Contain yourself, Mr, Clackworthy,” 
interrupted Bruckner crisply. “St 
down and we'll talk business. I'll give 
you twenty thousand dollars for your 
stock in the Natural Color Cotton Com 
pany, and not a penny more.” 

Mr. Clackworthy stared fixedly at the 
cotton-goods magnate, trying to fathom 
this sudden and amazing turn of events, 
and he found himself completely at sea, 

“Twenty thousand dollars for the 
rights to these discoveries that wil 
eliminate the use of dyes in cotton-goods 
manufacture!” he exclaimed. “Surely 
you are joking, Mr. Bruckner. Prepos 
terous!” 

Neville K. Bruckner leaned forward 
and gestured with an imperious fore 
finger. 

“T’ve got you where I want you!” he 
declared. “I’ve looked you up, Mr 
Amos Clackworthy, and I’ve got yout 
number ; you’re a crook, that’s what you 
are. You're a con man and a skinner,” 

Mr. Clackwortliy’s eyes narrowed 
with the shock of this statement. Was 
it possible that Bruckner had see 
through the scheme? How could it be 
that if the man were offering him 
twenty thousand dollars for his stock: 

“T’ve looked into some of your pres 
vious operations,” went on Bruckner i 
a steely voice; “I’ve got your number. 
You didn’t grow any colored cotton, and 
I know it. You had a field of colored 
cotton, but it wouldn’t bear close sct 
tiny; I can figure out how you might 
have done that. 

“These samples are not domestic, but 
Indian and Peruvian.. They might havé 
fooled me, but not in the light of what 
I know. You don’t know any mote 
about colored cotton than I know aloe 
the moon. You backed poor old Spit 
ling, roped him into your scheme, and 
used him as a tool. You got him ue 


1 annexed six 


up with a contract anc se 
per cent of the stock in this fly-by-™8 
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company of yours, ready to unload it 
on the first sucker who would bite. I 
had sense enough to take a good look 
at the bait before swallowing the hook. 

“Stephens, here, has taken down your 
statements in shorthand; I have the 
proof here of false representations, of 
your prospective con game. Now trot 
out your stock certificates and sign ’em 
over tome. I’ve got a check for twenty 
thousand ready for you, and it’s cer- 
tified. Don’t try to argue with me, for 
it's my one and only price. Let’s have 
those certificates.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, dazed by Bruck- 
ner’s words and the rapid fire with 
which they were shot out, gulped a 
little. 

“Suppose I don’t turn over the cer- 
tificates?” he ventured cautiously. 

“Then,” said Neville K. Bruckner 
snappily, “I will direct Obadiah Spur- 
ling to bring suit to nullify his contract 
with you on the grounds that you were 
operating a con game; furthermore, I 
will swear out a warrant for your arrest, 
charging you with a confidence game— 
and, incidentally, use my influence to 
have a certain gentleman, one of your 
previous victims, press similar charges.” 

Mr. Clackworthy coolly lighted -a 
fresh cigar and puffed for a moment 
in thoughtful silence. Calmly he 
thought the thing out; he doubted very 
much that Bruckner could successfully 
prosecute a criminal charge against him, 
although, of course, it was possible that 
Spurling could void the contract which 
gave the Natural Color Cotton Company 
control of his discoveries, What puz- 
dled him most was why Bruckner was 
willing to offer him anything at all. At 
any rate, the jig was up, for Bruckner 
no longer had any illusions about the 
colored-cotton field. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll sign the 
stock over; let’s see the check. Indorse 
It, please, and also sign a separate mem- 
Orandum that you do not hold me to 
any representations concerning the value 


or success of Obadiah Spurling’s ex- 
periments.” 

Bruckner nodded. 

“And now,” said Mr, Clackworthy 
with a smile which was not exactly his 
normal expression of amusement, “will 
you be kind enough, since all of the 
other cards seem to be on the table, to 
explain to me just why you are willing 
to pay me twenty thousand dollars for 
this stock ?” 

Even Mr. Bruckner admired a game 
loser. 

“T will,” he said. ‘When I saw the 
article in the paper—no doubt you in- 
spired it—the first thing I did was to 
look you up. More or less by accident 
I got your number. I was about to 
dismiss the whole thing and iell Ste- 
phens to come home, but Stephens hap- 
pened to run into Obadiah Spurling in 
Dixieville and discovered that it was he 
who had worked out the color experi- 
ments. He went out to Spurling’s place 
and saw that the old man was making 
progress. He wired to me, and I mo- 
tored down. I have just come from a 
long talk with Spurling; the man’s a 
wizard. In five or six years he will 
make it possible for thousands of acres 
of colored cotton. 

“Clackworthy, if you’d been e.) the 
square you’d have a million dollars; you 
had a fortune in your hand and didn’t 
know it. I preferred to give you twenty 
thousand dollars rather than fight you 
through the courts to get Spurling’s 
contract with your fake company made 
legally void. 

“That’s all, Clackworthy; I'll be go- 
ing now.” 

When the sound of Neville K. Bruck- 
ner’s auto died away in the distance Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy still sat in his chair, 
staring at the certified check for twenty 
thousand dollars. The Early Bird 
aroused himself from his state of men- 
tal stupor and sighed. 


“Boss,” he said with philosophical 
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optimism, “we got twenty thousand that electric generatin’ outfit only nm 
seeds outta it anyhow; that’s better’n fifteen hundred more, so——” 
bein’ left holdin’ an empty bag. It ain’t “That isn’t the point, James,” saif 
been so bad; the lease on this farm only Mr. Clackworthy; “the point is that I've 
cost five hundred, an’ the fencin’ an’ been stung at my own game!” 


Gu. 


DARING ATTACK AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 
NEW YORK 


|X a pistol battle which was waged fiercely in a corridor of the Grand Centra 

Terminal, New York, recently, two men, both employees of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, were wounded when they fought off thre 
bandits who sought to rob them of a leather satchel containing thousands of 
dollars. 

With astonishing daring three holdup men halted and attacked the employees 
But the robbers had overlooked the gameness of the company men and the exphoit 
failed. 

James M. Lewis, who is station cashier, made his usual Monday morning 
rounds of the ticket booths just before nine o’clock one day, and placed ina 
brown leather bag the receipts of the preceding Saturday and Sunday. Lewis 
who is sixty-seven years old, was accompanied on his round by Paul Shay,a 
special policeman attached to the terminal. Both carried loaded revolvers, fora 
previous attack had been made upon Lewis several months before. 

Having gathered up all the money, Lewis and Shay rode in an elevator to 
the third floor of the office wing of the terminal. The cashier was to turn ovet 
the money to the assistant treasurer in room 3615. As they walked down tit 
long corridor toward this place they passed three young men fairly well dressed, 
but paid no attention to them, thinking them company clerks about to go to work 

“Tley, mister!” a voice exclaimed, and the elderly Lewis stopped. Just a 
he turned about to see what was wanted two of the young fellows sprang forward. 
One of them struck Lewis on the head with the butt of a revolver, while tht 
other smashed at Shay with a piece of lead pipe wrapped in newspapers. Tht 
third bandit stood a little way off, brandishing a revolver. 

Both Lewis and Shay went down under the unexpected onslaught. But they 
didn’t stay down. Even as the first bandit was struggling with Lewis and & 
claiming, “Give me that bag!” the elderly cashier was reaching for his own weapt 
with one hand, while he tightened his grip on the leather receptacle with the othet 
And Shay, meanwhile, on his knees, was yanking his pistol out of his pocket. 

Then the shots began to ring out. The man struggling with Lewis fired 
first. He exploded two cartridges, the first bullet going wild and the second 
grazing the cashier’s side. Then he shoved the muzzle of his weapon right @ 
Lewis’ body and pulled the trigger again, but luckily the cartridge was defecti® 
and did not explode. 

Shay’s opponent began firing at this point, and one of the bullets crashed 
through the special policeman’s shoulder. He half fell, but lunged forward a 
struck at his man, who turned and fled, firing back wildly as he went. Lew 
assailant, abandoned by his comrades, attempted to get away, but was ove 
powered by Shay. 

The prisoner later described himself as Arthur Malloy, out of work and i 
need of money. He said he did not know the names of his confederates, whom 
he claimed, he had met first that morning. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PURPLE ASTERS. 


HREE o’clock that afternoon 
found Terence McDay in the 
private office of his suite on 
the eleventh floor of the city’s 

newest and most modern skyscraper. 

It was a large room, and Terence 
McDay’s mahogany desk stood in the 
middle of The floor was covered 
with Oriental rugs. The furnishings 
were ornate and spoke of wealth. The 
only incongruous thing was a small, 
faded photograph in a cheap frame, 
which had the position of honor on one 
of the walls. 

This faded photograph depicted a 
scene wherein half a dozen men and 
two teams were starting the excavation 
work for the basement of a new build- 
ing. On the edge, written with 2 pen, 
were the words: “Starting the 
day’s work for the McDay Constiuc- 
tion Company.” : 

And Terence McDay was one of the 
men in the photograph, which had been 
taken more than twenty-five years be- 
tore. He liked to get up from his ex- 
pensive desk now and then and stroll 
across his ricl furnished office and 
look at that faded picture. It recalled 
his early strug 








mrst 





gles. 


The McDay Cons truction Company 
had gsTown frot m six men and two teams 


to be a great concern with its steam 


shovels and teams by the hundred and 
workmen by the thousand. In the outer 
offices of the suite were some score 
clerks, bookkeepers, foremen, superin- 
tendents, purchasing agents, and the 
like. Terence McDay had prospered. 
His wife was in society, his son was at 
college, and his daughter newly returned 
from a fashionable boarding school. He 
was rated financially up in the millions. 

Yet on this particular afternoon Ter- 
ence McDay, naturally a brave man, 
and one who had removed all obstacles 
in his path by fighting and overcoming 
them, felt a measure of fear, though 
he tried to tell himself that it was noth- 
ing more than nerves and a sense of 
deep caution. 

He paced the floor of the private 
office from one corner to another, and 
once in a while he stopped before one 
of the windows to look far down at 
the busy street, where men and women 
seemed as flies and vehicles as little 
crawling insects. 

Now and then he flinched for no par- 
ticular reason, and then he would clench 
his fists and set his teeth tightly by way 
of rebuke to himself. 

“Must take 





€ yn!) =Nerves!” h 
said growlily to | elf. “‘No sense 1n 
this! Not afraid—but taking to 
chances! Pays to be mighty cautious 
under the circumstances !” 


not without rea- 
McDay fortune had 


And men whispered, 
son, that the big 
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been built upon the sands of graft. 
State and city contracts had done more 
to put McDay’s millions in the bank 
than honest figures on honest jobs. 

But this last big city contract had 
raised a howl in several quarters, and 
for the first time McDay was really 
worried. The McDay Construction 
Company was openly accused of steal- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars from 
the city treasury. Worst of all, there 
was a new district attorney, not at all 
to his liking, and there was no way in 
which Terence McDay and his associ- 
ates could get their fingers around the 
man’s throat. 

Not that McDay had not tried. But 
his private operatives had reported that 
the young district attorney did not have 
a stain of any sort on his record, either 
professional or personal. So far, Ter- 
ence McDay had held back an investiga- 
tion—but he still was cautious. 

Terence McDay had no relish for a 
term in prison at his age, or seeing his 
wife and son and daughter disgraced. 
And he might be stripped of the greater 
part of his fortune, too, once the law 
was started on the right trail! 

He left the office window and sat 
down at his desk, chewed off the end of 
a cigar savagely, and reached for a 
match. A buzzer sounded, the door 
was opened noiselessly, and McDay’s 
private secretary entered the room. 

“Well?’? McDay said snappily, hold- 
ing cigar and match poised. 

“Mr. Gwane, sir,” the secretary said. 

“Gwane?” It was more of an excla- 
mation than a question. A peculiar ex- 
pression came for an instant into the 
face of Terence McDay, and then he 
remembered that the secretary was 
watching him closely. “Oh—Gwane! 
Send him in!” 

He tossed the match away and put 
the cigar into his mouth unlighted. He 
had a trick of chewing a cigar instead 
of smoking it when he was angry or 
thinking deeply, and now he was both. 


He slipped down in his big desk chair 
and glowered at the ceiling. And so he 
waited for the coming of Gwane, 

Councilman Gwane entered the office 
immediately and closed the door behind 
him. He was a sleek little man of about 
fifty years of age, oily, with a manner 
far too polite to be sincere. His little 
eyes glittered as he advanced across 
the room toward the desk and the chair 
at one end of it, toward which Terence 
McDay had waved a hand. There was 
a moment of silence after Gwane had 
seated himself, and then McDay spoke 
in a tense whisper. 

“Gwane, you fool! Why in the name 
of heaven have you come trotting in 
here?” 

“Why, 
stammered. 

“You're supposed to have some sense, 
you boob!” 

“McDay, I ‘ 

“If the beans are spilled, you'll be 
the one to spill ’°em!” Terence McDay 
interrupted him again. “Of all the nor 
sensical acts I ever have seen——” 

“Little off your feed, aren't you?” 
Gwane said sneeringly. 

“Perhaps—and with mighty good ree 
son! A man like you is hard to di 
gest!” 

“I fail to see why you should roar 
at me like this,” Councilman Gwane de 
clared. “Is it an unnatural thing for 
me to pay a visit to your office?” 

“Not under ordinary circumstances 
but it is very foolish at the preset 
time,” McDay said. “You should have 
known better.. But, since you age here 
—talk !” 

Gwane bent across the desk and low 
ered his voice. “I had lunch to-day 
with Slobert,” he said. 

Can’t two members 


I—I——” the councilman 


“What about it? 
of our city council have their lunch to 
gether?” : 

Councilman Gwane grew sterner. I 
don’t like the attitude you assume, Mc 
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Day,” he declared. “Are you making 
an attempt to double cross us?” 

“You fool!” McDay roared. 

“Better not try it, McDay!” 

“T never double crossed anybody but 
the public—and the public is used to it 
and likes it—or used to like it. I’ve be- 
gun to have my doubts recently,” 

“Well, Slobert and I put through that 
last paving contract for you, if you'll be 
kind enough to remember. You needed 
me, as president of the council, and we 
had to take in Slobert to get enough 
yotes to swing it.” 

“Ancient history !’” McDay said. 

“The split ” 

“Lower your voice!” 

“The split,” Mr. Gwane continued, 
“is long overdue. The job is done, has 
been inspected and passed, and you have 
the money. Where is my fifty thousand 
—and where is Councilman Slobert’s 
fifty thousand ?” 

“I’ve been trying to slip it to you for 
the past two weeks,” McDay declared. 

“Your efforts along that line have 
been so insignificant that we’ve failed to 
see them.” 

“Do you think that I am trying to 
dodge payment ?” McDay demanded an- 
grily, the fighting expression coming 
into his face. “You'll get your money, 
all right.” 

“Slobert and I can use it now.” 

Terence McDay threw away his ci- 
gar and his face grew purple with 
wrath, 

“Gwane, this is the last time I’ll have 
any dealings with men like you and 
Slobert!” he declared. “You utter 
fools! Gwane, do you want to go to 
prison ?” 

“You mean the newspaper talk and 
the—er— public agitation at present? 
We've faced those things before, you 
know. They’ll die out.” 

“This is a new sort of deal,” McDay 
declared. “The present district attor- 
hey Is out to collect some scalps, and 
if he manages to get them he’ll be run- 





ning for governor next. And I can’t 
get my hands on him. He’s a busy lit- 
tle man, let me tell you!” 

“But what has all that to do with pay- 
ing us?” 

“That is what he is waiting for, 
Gwane. Then he'll step up and throw 
all of us into jail. I’m being watched 
night and day. I don’t doubt that there 
are spies right here in my own office. 
And you and Slobert have been shad- 
owed continually, whether you know it 
or not! My own private detectives 
have reported that. There hasn’t been a 
minute in which I could slip that money 
to you without running a grave risk.” 

“Bosh!” 

“Ts it? Gwane, I found the business 
end of a dictograph over there behind 
that picture on the wall, yesterday. The 
wire ran into the court outside and was 
broken off. I don’t know how long 
the thing had been there, or who had 
been at the other end of the wire, or 
what they heard.” 

“Heavens !” 

“That interests you, does it? It 
should. I’ve had that sort of thing to 
contend with for about a month now. 
They are after us, I tell you, and we’ve 
got to be mighty careful. They’re get- 
ting my goat!” ' 

“Why, I had no idea i 

“IT suppose not!” McDay replied 
sneeringly. “You want to walk slow 
and pretty—you and Slobert! Warn 
him, and watch yourselves! I'll slip 
you that money as soon as I can, I’ve 
got it made up into two packages. But 
I’ll not hand it to you when there’s dan- 
ger. I don’t care to stand trial.” 

“But, surely there is some way—— 

“Tt’s got to be a safe way!” McDay 
declared. “Suppose [handed you yours 
right here and now. You might be 
nabbed as you leave the office. That 
district attorney will do anything to get 
what he wants. Don’t tell me that it’d 
be against the law for him to back you 
up against a wall and go through your 
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pockets. You’d look pretty appealing 
to the law. after he had the goods on 
you. Gwane, I drew good money from 
a couple of banks, and I looked at it 
and found some of the bills marked!” 

“Marked!” Gwane gasped. 

“Exactly! From two banks with 
which I have done business for years. 
I didn’t dare speak of it, of course. I 
tried to get rid of the marks. Sup- 
pose I gave you somé marked bills, 
and you spent one of them, Gwane? 
And you can bet that there’s a man 
trailing you around right now, taking a 
look at every bill you spend!” 

“My heavens!” 

“So you see, you’d better be a wee bit 
careful,” Terence McDay concluded. 
“T am not eager to go to prison. You'll 
get your money—you and Slobert—as 
soon as I can hand it to you safely.” 

“But when will that be?” 

“Soon!” McDay declared. “I’m go- 
ing to outwit this smooth district attor- 
ney. Next Saturday the McDay Con- 
struction Company has its annual pic- 
nic.” 

“I know. I read about it.” 

“Here is something that you don’t 
know—you are going to make a speech.” 

“I am?” 

“Yes, sir! You are going to make < 
speech and tell my men what great and 
good work they did on that paving con- 
tract. It'll be natural, coming from 
the president of the city council that 
awarded the contract. Then you'll get 
democratic, Gwane, and eat barbecue 
meat with my boys, and mingle a bit, 
like a human being. The object is, of 
course, to get you out to that picnic in 
a way that will make everything look 
natural.” 

“IT see! You are going to slip me 
the money there?” 

“You've got it. Slobert must be there 
and make a speech, too. Perfectly natu- 
ral—he’s the street an 
sewer contmittee. 
ing the day I’ll slip you the curre: 


chairman of 
And some time dur 


a 
Gwane. And you’d both better fix ¢ | 
to put it up your pants legs, or some 
thing like that. And for Heavens sake 
don’t run to the bank with it the follow. 
ing morning and give everything away! 
Try to have at least some sense about 
this. I ee 

The buzzer sounded again, and the 
secretary opened the door and entered, 

“A package marked as important, Mr. 
McDay,” the secretary said. “Pardon 
me for disturbing you 

“Open it!” McDay thundered. 

The secretary snipped cords and tore 
off paper and exposed a long, narrow 
box. He removed the lid. 

“Flowers, sir,” he said. 

“Tdiot! They’re probably for my 
daughter and some fool messenger has 
made a mistake.” 

“No, sir! The package is directed 
to you, sir, and the messenger said that 
it was important that you get the pack 
age at once.” 

“All right! Get out!” 

The secretary hurried from the office 
and closed the door. Terence McDay 
got up and walked slowly around th 
desk and looked down at the opened 
package. 

“Now, what the deuce?” 
claimed. “Here’s some sort of a cor 
founded mystery, I suppose—or elt 
somebody is trying to play a practical 
joke on me. Um!” He removed tit 
tissue paper. “No card, or anything 
like that,” he added. ‘Nothing at a 
except a half dozen purple asters.” 

“Purple asters?” 

“Yes! What the deuce does it meat. 
do you suppose? Some new advertising 
dodge, probably. Confounded ool 
sance! Wh-what’s the matter we 
you, Gwane? You look as though yous 
seen a ghost!” 

“Purple asters!” Councilman Gwatt 
gasped out in a hoarse voice. “Purple 
asters! Purple! The—The Man ® 
Purple, McDay! That’s what # 
? 


means: 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE WARNING, 


HIRLING around and _ staring 
; stupidly at the councilman Ter- 
ence McDay demanded: “What’s that 
rot you are talking? What are you so 
scared about ?” 

“The Man in Purple!” Councilman 
Gwane gasped out again. “He sent 
those purple asters!” 

“Why should he send flowers to any- 
body, and why specially send them to 
me?” McDay asked. 

“Don’t you see, McDay? It’s a warn- 
ing! He—he means to rob you!” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” Terence Mc- 
Day roared. ‘Let me tell. you some- 
thing! This confounded Man in Pur- 
ple has robbed a couple of weak-kneed 
financiers who haven’t the courage of a 
field mouse—but he’s certainly going to 
run up against a different proposition 
if he tackles Terence McDay! I'll take 
off his confounded purple suit and cram 
it down his throat and make him eat it 
without any salt, pepper, or butter! I'll 
take his confounded automatic pistol 
away from him and smash him over the 
head with it! I’ll make him eat dirt! 
l'I——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, McDay !” Coun- 
cilman Gwane exclaimed. “I—I’d not 
talk like that if I were you!” 

‘Td say it to the fiend’s face if he 
was here to listen to me!” Terence 
McDay declared. “Man in Purple, my 
foot! Some new advertising dodge, 
probably.”’ 


)] 
“But you know what The Man in 
Purple has given out, McDay—that he 
robs only ri 
crooked, and 


h men who are—er— 


gives the proceeds to the 


poor,” 
“Meanin y he / a cro 


1 

Iked 
mar and that 1 ' 
4a, and that h I me on that 


account ?” 


rich 


“Well—” 
1!” Terence Mc- 


utter fool! 


“Gwane. you're a fi 
Day stated. 


rVr 
1Ou are an 


I’m not half so much afraid of this Man 
in Purple as I am of this fresh young 
district attorney and his clever deputies 
and detectives—let me tell you that! If 
this Man in Purple tries to rob me of 
any of my valuables when I am around, 
he’s going to have a fight on his hands, 
and a good fight at that! I’ve fought 
my way up against the world, and no 
common or garden variety of crook in a 
fancy masquerade costume is going to 
get gay with me!” 

“But he’s not a common crook—he’s 
a terror!” Gwane declared. “I’d not 
talk like that, McDay !” 

“Perhaps not! You’re too much like 
the men he has robbed. You'd sit still 
and whimper and let him collect and get 
away with it, I presume. If I didn’t 
have anything but The Man in Purple to 
bother me I’d consider that I wasn’t 
bothered at all!” 

McDay returned to his desk chair and 
sprawled in it. Once more the buzzer 
sounded, and the private secretary 
opened the door and hurried into the 
office. 

“A special report, sir,” he said; and 
he placed an envelope on the desk be- 
fore Terence McDay and then hurried 
out of the private office again. 

“Excuse me a moment, Gwane,” Mc- 
Day said. He ripped open the envelope, 
which bore the printed name of the Mc- 
Day Construction Company in its cor- 
ner. “Something from one of my su- 
perintendents, I suppose. They never 
can make a confound "em, 
without putting it up to me first.’ 

McDay spread out the 


decision, 


P ‘ 
sheet of pa- 


also bore the company’s 
tne few 
it, and gasped out in a 


typewritten lines 


in your life 


once 
read this thing!” 

The little man adjusted his 
took the sheet of paper in his trem 
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hands, and read the following note 
swiftly: 

Mr. McDay: The man who steals should 
expect to be the victim of a thief in his turn. 
You have stolen a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars from the public treasury on your 
last paving contract. Possibly the authori- 
ties will not bother you much about it, but I 
intend to collect a part of the sum you have 
stolen, at least, and give it to some public 
institution. You cannot escape! 

THE MAN IN PurpLe. 


“Heavens!” Gwane exclaimed as he 
finished reading. “Send for the po- 
lice, McDay!” 

“On my own letterhead, and in one of 
my envelopes, so it would be sure to 
get to me!” Terence McDay said. “He’s 
clever, I'll admit, this Man in Purple. 
If it is The Man in Purple who’s doing 
these fool things!” 

“Do you doubt itr’? Gwane cried. 

“But it may be some trick of that 
confounded fresh district attorney, you 
know—some silly attempt to frighten me 
and catch me off guard. I wouldn’t put 
anything past that perfectly honest pub- 
lic servant——” 

“I—I feel certain that it is the genu- 
ine Man in Purple,” Gwane declared. 
“Let me advise you to take immediate 
steps to protect yourself, McDay.” 

“Don’t talk like an idiot! Can I run 
and show this letter to the police? They 
might ask me whether it is true about 
that two hundred thousand. I don’t 
want that idea to get circulating around 
the city more than can be helped, 
Gwane.” 

“Then this Man in Purple—— 

“You are of the opinion that he'll 
rob me, are you?” McDay asked. 
“How and where and when? He’ll find 
that he is up against a bad proposition 
if he tackles me! I’ll go to the mat with 
him! I'll fight him to a standstill!” 

“But he—he’s a terror!” Councilman 
Gwane exclaimed. “Remember how 
he robbed Hannibal Carle” 

“Hanibal Carle is a wh:te-livered old 
woman,” Terence McDay replied in- 
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stantly. “A child could. rob him with! 
the muzzle of a monkey wrench, If 
The Man in Purple tackles me, he’s 
going to have a real job on his hands, 
If he brings along a gang and blows the 
office vault, maybe I can’t help it. But 
if he tackles me personally——” Ter. 
ence McDay clenched his fists, and the 
fighting expression came into his face 
again. 

“T’d tell the police,” Gwane said, “T’d 
demand protection, if it was me.” 

“Possibly Ill tell ’em, but I’m cer. 
tainly not going to show ’em this let 
ter,” said McDay. 

The telephone buzzer sounded, and 
McDay whirled around in his chair and 
grasped the instrument. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“McDay ?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“This is The Man in Purple, Me 
Day !” 

“What's that?” 

“IT am quite sure that you understood 
me. This is The Man in Purple! | 
thought that I’d give you a ring and 
say that I meant what I wrote in that 
letter. You refund two hundred thou 
sand dollars to the city treasury—say 
there was mistake in your fig- 
ures, or something like that—or I'll col 
lect from you personally!” 

“Why, you * McDay began. But 
he realized that the receiver at the other 
end of the line had been replaced on its 
hook, that the connection was broken. 

Terence McDay pushed furiously 
a button, and the secretary entered. 

“Send that switchboard girl in here!” 
McDay commanded. “Tell her to % 
quick about it!” 

He took a cigar from hi 
chewed off the end of i 


some 


s pocket and 
Councilman 
Gwane was speechless for the momett 
He‘did not know what that telephont 
message had been, but | hought # 
had something to do with 

Day’s contracts. 

The switchboard girl 









t it 
Mee 





at being summoned to the private office, 
came’ into the office timidly and ap- 
proached the big desk. 

“You just connected somebody with 
me,” McDay said. 

“Tt was Mr. Standish, sir—one of 
your superintendents.” 

“How did you know it was Stan- 
dish ?” 

“Why, it was Mr. Standish’s voice, 
sir, and he said that he was Mr. Stan- 
dish and wished to be connected with 
your private wire. Isn’t it all right, sir? 
I had orders to connect you with Mr, 
Standish whenever he called.” 

“It’s all right, my girl! That is all!” 

The puzzled girl hurried from the 
office. As soon as the door was closed 
behind her Terence McDay whirled his 
chair around and faced Gwane again. 

“And that fellow declared that he was 
The Man in Purple!” McDay said. 
“Do you get that? He imitated the 
voicé of one of my best men and used 
his name to get connected with my pri- 
vate wire. He’s clever!” 

“The—The Man in Purple?’ Gwane 
asked. 

“Yes! He said that he’d rob me if I 
didn’t hand back a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars to the city treasury. I 
can see myself doing that!” 

“If—if he is after you 
began. 

“Gwane, you make me sick!’ Terence 
McDay declared. ‘“Haven’t you any 
courage at all?” 

“But this—this fellow has robbed 
others, and the police seem unable to 
do anything about it. He makes fools 
of the police! I’d be afraid ‘4 

“And he’s tackled the wrong man 
how, Gwane! Now I can call the po- 
lice, too. I don’t have to show them 
that letter. I can just show them. the 
purple asters and tell about this tele- 
Phone call. Wait a minute, Gwan!” 

McDay turned to the telephone and 
called police headquarters. He poured 
out his story over the wire, hung up the 


*” Gwane 
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receiver, and whirled toward Gwane 
again, 

“You just forget all about this, 
Gwane, unless you hear from me to the 
contrary,” he ordered. ‘“They’re going 
to send Detective Troman over—it 
seems that he is handling The Man in 
Purple case. You get out, Gwane—and 
don’t forget about the picnic. I'll slip 
that money to you and Slobert, and I'll 
manhandle this Man in Purple if he 
starts playing around me!” 

Councilman Gwane seemed delighted 
to get away from the office. After he 
had departed McDay lighted his cigar, 
gave orders that Detective Troman was 
to be admitted instantly when he ar- 
rived, and then paced back and forth 
across the office, growling now and then 
like an angry beast, and smoking furi- 
ously, 





CHAPTER III. 
TROMAN ON THE JOB. 


AS an officer of integrity and intellect 

Detective Troman enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation. He had called him- 
self to the attention of his superiors a 
few years before by solving a series 
of baffling and mysterious slayings. 

Promotion had come to him as a re- 
ward for this good work, and he had 
justified it by continued meritorious 
service, until he was looked upon as 
by far the most intelligent and most re- 
sourceful operative in the detective 
branch. 

Then The Man in Purple had put in 
his appearance and had electrified the 
city with his daring crimes. Detective 
Troman had been assigned to the case 
and had failed to get even a clew to 
the unusual and mysterious marauder. 

And the second successful robbery 
conducted by The Man in Purple had 
caused Detective Troman to gnash his 
teeth in rage. It seemed to him that 
his hands were tied, and that he could 
do nothing. He did not know where 
to start. Methods used in running 
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down other criminals availed nothing 
when applied to The Man in Purple. 

He happened to be at police head- 
quarters looking over reports when Ter- 
ence McDay telephoned, and the chief 
summoned Troman to the private office 
immediately for a conference, telling 
him what McDay had said. 

“We've got to get this Man in Pur- 
ple, Troman!” his superior declared. 
“If he robs Terence McDay there’ll be 
an awful howl! McDay may be a 
grafter and a scoundrel, but you don’t 
need to have me tell you that he hap- 
pens to possess a great deal of political 
influence.” 

“IT know it,” 
growlingly. 

“And he may be inclined to make it 
unpleasant for some of us if we fail 
to protect him and his money. Be frank 
with me, Troman. You've been han- 
dling this Man in_Purple case, you 
know. What do you think about it?” 

“You mean that I have been trying 
to handle it,” Detective Troman cor- 
rected his superior. “As a matter of 
fact, I haven't been able to do any- 
thing. It’s got me puzzled, and it’s 
made me mad. Chief, we’re up against 
it!” 


said Detective Troman 


“Just what do you mean, Troman ?” 
“We have watched all the known 
crooks, and I feel sure that none of 
them is The Man in Purple. It is my 
belief that he is some clever man who 
is working alone—either a newcomer in 
the. world of crime, or else some crook 
from Europe, with whom and with 
whose methods we are not acquainted.” 
“This makes it hard to land him?” 
“Exactly!” Detective Troman agreed. 
“Tt don’t know where to start looking 
for him. But we have one good chance 
inclined to let his victims 
beforehand that he is going to 
attack them. Sooner or later, I hope, 
we'll him off will 


make the fatal little mistake, overlook 


1 . 
—he seems 


know 


catch cuard. He 


some minor detail—and then we'll haye 
him!” 

“All that is very well, and I can ap- 
preciate it,” the chief told him. “But 
we can’t make the public understand 
that, Troman. The public looks for 
results only. We've got to capture this 
man! If he succeeds in robbing Ter- 
ence McDay there'll be an awful how, 
as I said. You go up to Terence Mc- 
Day’s office and see what all this is 
about. Call on me for any help you 
feel that you need. We've got to get 
this Man in Purple!” 

Detective Troman felt that he had 
been rebuked by his chief in a mild sort 
of way. He hurried from headquarters 
and made his way as rapidly as possible 
to the office suite of Terence McDay. 
He was admitted immediately and lis- 
tened quietly while McDay told of the 
telephone message and showed him the 
purple asters. 

“He seems to know a lot about me 
and my affairs,” McDay declared. “He 
imitated the voice of one of my super- 
intendents and so got on my private 
wire. That shows that the fellow is 
well informed, whoever he is.” 

“Do you suspect anybody in your or- 
ganization?” Detective Troman asked. 

“No. It might be possible, of course, 
that ong of my employees is The Man 
in Purple, but in such case he prob 
ably would have robbed me first. You 
do whatever you like, officer. But if I 
come face to face with the crook, there’ 
going to be a row. I'll show him that 
he’s picked on the wrong man! He’ 
not going to get away without a fight!’ 

“What can he steal from you?” Tro 
man asked. 

‘There is always money in the vault 
here in the office,” McDay replied. 

“How much?” 

“Never more than ten or fifteen thot 
sand dollars at the most.” 

“From what I know of The Mani 
Purple he wouldn’t go after a sum like 
that,” the detective declared. “Poss 
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bly this is the genuine Man in Purple, 
and possibly somebody else—some small, 
would-be crook—using his general plan. 
We've got to work on both theories. 
How about your house?” 

“There is never more than a few 
hundred dollars in the safe at the 
house,” McDay replied. 

“How about expensive jewelry? The 
Man in Purple seems to like jewels.” 

“My wife has jewels, of course. So 
has my daughter. But the valuable ones 
are kept in a safe-deposit box down- 
town and taken out only when they are 
to be worn at some social affair.” 

“Is there any such affair scheduled 
for the near future?” the detective 
asked. 

“No. It’s the off season for social af- 
fairs, you know. I heard my wife re- 
marking yesterday that she’d be glad 
when things began to pick up in soci- 
ety.” 

“Then there’s no jewelry of value in 
the house?” 

“A few rings, I suppose, toilet arti- 
cles, and things of that nature.” 

“The Man in Purple is not an ordi- 
nary cheap burglar,” Detective Troman 
explained. “I feel certain that he’d not 
risk capture and imprisonment for a 
few hundred dollars’ worth of stuff. 
And he told you over the telephone that 
he was going to hit you hard, didn’t he? 
That’s his method.” 

“He intimated as much,” said Mce- 
Day. 

“Um!” Detective Troman grunted. 
“How about valuable art objects in 
your house ?” 

_ “Nothing to speak of. I never went 
in much for that sort of thing,” McDay 
explained. 
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iar!” the detective com- 
mented. “The genuine Man in Purple 
goes after big If he is after you, 
and tries to rob you, it'll be of some- 
thing distinctly worth while.” 

“I don’t see how he could do it, un- 
less he forced me to write a big check,” 






game, 


Terence McDay said. “And he’ll never 
make me do that, even at the point 
of a gun, let me tell you! He’d have 
to keep me in his power until he cashed 
the check, at that. And the bank would 
be suspicious.” 

Detective Troman looked at McDay. 
ina peculiar manner. “It seems strange 
to me,” he declared. “Are you certain 
that there isn’t something of great value 
that he can get his hands on?” 

Terence McDay thought of the two 
packages of currency that he had pre- 
pared to hand to Gwane and Slobert, 
the crooked councilmen. But nobody 
knew of that except himself and Gwane, 
and Gwane had not known of it until 
a short time before. How could The 
Man in Purple be aware of those pack- 
ages of money and contemplate stealing 
them from McDay? 

McDay did not believe that The Man 
in Purple knew of the bribe money or 
intended stealing it, and he decided that 
the safest way would be to carry the 
two packages in the inside pocket of 
his coat. Nobody would expect to find 
a fortune there. And The Man in Pur- 
ple was not a cheap holdup man to go 
through his victim’s pockets. He went 
after big game, Detective Troman had 
said. 

One thing Terence McDay did de- 
cide in that instant, and that was to say 
nothing about the money to the detec- 
tive. “I don’t see what the scoundrel 
could steal from me,” the declared to 
Troman. “He might rob the vault here 
in the office, of course, but he wouldn’t 
get a whole lot if he did.” 

“We can guard your office easily, 
both day and night,” Detective Troman 

“And, with your permission, I'll 
manage to have a good man near you all 
the time, s 
a move against you personally, he’ll find 


os 


said. 


), if this Man in Purple makes 
himself running into deep trouble.” 
“He'll run into deep trouble, all right, 
if he tries that!” Terence McDay de- 
clared. “I'll throttle the scoundrel! I'll 
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ram his confounded purple suit down 
his throat and choke him with it! I'll 
show him a thing or two!” 

“And we'll have proper guards at 
your house, of course,” Detective Tro- 
man added. 

McDay felt a shiver of apprehension. 
He remembered that he wanted to hand 
the bribe money to the two councilmen 
as soon as possible, and at the picnic 
at the latest, and he did not care to have 
half a dozen witnesses hanging around 
at the moment of presentation. 

The district attorney, he knew, was 
having him shadowed for the greater 
part of the time. And now this city de- 
tective proposed-to attach another man 
to his person to tag him around. 

“Don’t go to bothering me too much 
with your men,” he told Detective Tro- 
man. ‘‘They’ll annoy me, bother me so 
I can’t attend to business. And I’ve got 
to do that, not considering The Man 
in Purple. I don’t want a man run- 
ning around at my heels when it is not 
necessary. Just guard my house and 
office, and I’ll manage to take care of 
myself.” 

“You'll be annoyed as little as possi- 
ble, Mr. McDay, but we want to take 
every precaution,” Troman replied. 

Detective Troman left the office 
quickly to make his arrangements, and 
Terence McDay lighted a fresh cigar 
and paced back and forth from corner 
to corner of the room again, smoking 
furiously, muttering to himself. 

Terence McDay considered that he 
was getting the worst of it. Here was 
an honest district attorney on his trail, 
and city detectives were to guard him, 
and The Man in Purple threatened to 
take away some of his valuables. 

His anger began growing. It was 
too much, he told himself. He would 
have to be cool and cautious where the 
district attorney concerned, and 
careful with the police. But, if ever 
he met The Man in Purple and had a 


was 


chance, he’d take out his wrath and 
rage on him, he decided. 

“Purple asters, huh?” Terence Me. 
Day remarked to himself sneeringly, 
“He'd better save them! He’ll be need- 
ing a lot of flowers soon for his funerd, 
if he tackles me! Confound him!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
STAEGAL MAKES SOME PLANS, 


ITTING in a private office in a lux. 
urious suite in the same building 
that housed the establishment of Ter- 
ence McDay, but a suite two floors up 
and on the opposite side of the building, 
a young man at that instant slipped the 
receiving end of a dictograph out of 
sight in its clever hiding place, and 
grinned. 

He got up from his chair, got hat and 
stick from a corner of the room, aad 
stepped into the outer office, _where a 
young woman was busy typing some 
letters. 

“Done for the day!” he announced. 

“Very well, Mr. Staegal.” 

“Just get those letters out this eve 
ning, if you can. And take to-morrow 
off, please. You’ve been working pretty 
hard.” 

The stenographer smiled as Richard 
Staegal opened the door and stepped into 
the corridor of the building. Richard 
Staegal maintained this small, magnil- 
cent suite of offices because he had 4 
family estate to handle. But a firm ot 
attorneys did most of the handling, and 
Richard Staegal came to his office about 
twice a month to go over accounts and 
dictate a few letters, mostly to friends. 

And the st snographer considered that 
she had an easy time of it. The greattt 
part of her w ork consisted of answeritg 
telephone calls and telling persons that 
Mr. Staegal was not in. 

But, now that she stopped to cor 
sider it, Richard Staegal had been m4 
great deal recently, and had lo cked hit 
self in the inner office and left ordes 
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that he was not to be disturbed. The 
little stenographer hoped that the estate 
was not going on the rocks, or anything 
like that. She liked her job. 

Leaving his office Richard Staegal 
walked around the corridor and down 
a couple of flights of marble stairs. He 
drifted along another corridor, entered 
the sumptuous suite of Terence Mc- 
Day, and sent in his card. An office 
boy ushered him into the contractor’s 
presence immediately. 

“Just thought that I’d drop in and 
have a word,” Mr. Staegal explained 
blandly. 

“Always glad to see you, Dick,” Ter- 
ence McDay replied. 

Richard Staegal was a young man of 
means, and he contemplated matrimony, 
and Terence McDay, who had done 
much work for the Staegal estate, be- 
lieved it possible that, after marriage, 
Richard Staegal would want to con- 
struct a new, magnificent country place, 
or something like that. No job was 
too large or too small for the McDay 
Construction Company if there was a 
chance of profit. 

“Your concern has been remodeling 
that building of ours over on National 
Avenue,” Richard Staegal said, “and 
one of my agents wanted me to ask you 
to speed up’ your men. We have ten- 
ants waiting for lofts and offices.” 

“T'll speak to my superintendent and 
tell him to rush matters,” McDay re- 
plied. 

“Er—by the way, what is the matter 
with you, McDay ?” 

“Nothing! Why?” 

“You are looking just a bit seedy 
and off your feed,” Richard Staegal de- 
clared. “If I didn’t know you well for 
4 courageous man, I’d say that you were 
frightened about something. Have you 
been playing the market wrong ?” 

“I am not frightened!” Terence Mc- 
Day teplied with a trace of anger in 

Is voice. “I’m plain mad!” 


“Oh!” 
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“This confounded Man in Purple, 
who has touched a couple of our citi- 
zens for healthy rolls, has informed and 
notified me that I am to be his next vic- 
tim.” r 

“Huh!” said Mr. Staegal. 

“And I am right here to tell you, 
Dick Staegal, that I’ll give him a jolt 
if he tries to rob me! I'll grab him 
and break him in two! No freak bad 
man can hide behind a mask and scare 
me!” 

Richard Staegal cleared his throat 
and glanced across the desk. “AII that 
is very well, of course,” he said. “But 
I confess that I’d shiver a bit, if I were 
in your shoes. This Man in Purple 
chap seems to get what he goes after.” 

“He'll get something that he’s not 
expecting when he tackles me!” Ter- 
ence McDay declared. 

“T’d feel a bit worried,” Staegal told 
him. 

“Trying to get me scared ?” 

“Certainly not!” Richard Staegal re- 
plied, the ghost of a smile on his lips. , 

“Well, I refuse to be scared! The 
Man in Purple is a man, and nothing 
more! He’s not some sort of demon. 
And I’ve fought and whipped men be- 
fore now!” 

“T’d hesitate,” Richard Staegal de- 
clared, “before tackling a man who held 
the muzzle of a gun pointed in the gen- 
eral direction of my breast. A man can 
get more money easily—but he can’t 
get another life!” 

“Well, I'll handle him some way when 
we meet—if we do meet,”” McDay re- 
plied. “I'll go armed!” 

“Of course, I like to see a man cou- 
rageous and determined, and all that,” 
said Staegal. “But this Man in Purple 
seems to be a sort of terror.” 

“Understand this—you can’t make me 


’ 


afraid of him!” Terence McDay cried. 
“You say you are armed?” 
“A gun in my hip pocket all the time,” 
said McDay. 
“But, when you are sleeping—— 


” 
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“A gun under the pillow! And I can 
get hold of it quick and use it quick! 
No fool crook can scare me like a few 
of these weak-kneed rich men have been 
scared !” 

“I wish you luck!” Richard Staegal 
said. “I’ve got to be getting along now. 
Don’t forget to have your men rush 
the work on that building.” 

Safe out in the corridor again, Rich- 
ard Staegal allowed himself the luxury 
of a chuckle. He got into an express 
elevator and was shot down to the 
ground floor, and there he walked out 
to the curb where his car was waiting, 
with Broph, the chauffeur, behind the 
wheel. 

“Miss Hayler’s residence,” Staegal 
directed. 

“Yes, sir,” Broph replied, saluting. 

3roph’s eyes flickered a bit as he re- 
ceived the command, but otherwise he 
gave no sign that a proper chauffeur 
should not have given. He turned the 
big car into the traffic cleverly and 


started slowly along the busy street to-- 


ward the broad avenue that would take 
him across the city and to the residence 
Miss Betty Hayler called home. 

An excellent chauffeur was Broph, 
but he was a great deal more than that. 
Beset by gangsters on a certain dismal 
night, he had been rescued by Richard 
Staegal, who afterward had given him 
money for food and a bed. 

Sleeping in a clean bed after a warm 
bath was something that Broph had not 
experienced for some time prior to that 
hour. But he was no more than enjoy- 
ing the sweet repose when he was awak- 
ened to find that The Man in Purple 
was standing beside the bed looking 
down at him. 

The Man in Purple had proposed an 
alliance, wherein Broph was to be a sort 
of assistant. Broph was delighted. He 
had tried being a crook by himself, and 
he had failed. 

Departing from the lodging house 
The Man in Purple had dissolved his 


peculiar purple suit of clothes by pour. 
ing acid upon it, and stood revealed as 
Richard Staegal, a wealthy young man 
about town. 

That was the first shock for Broph. 
The second came when he learned that 
Richard Staegal was a sort of altruistic 
crook. He robbed from swindling finan- 
ciers and crooked rich men and gaye 
the proceeds to the poor. Broph’s vi- 
sion of easy wealth disappeared, but he 
had a good job with the man for whom 
he was willing to fight at any time. 

Officially, and for public consump- 
tion, he was Richard Staegal’s chauf- 
feur. But he was also his right-hand 
man in the adventures of The Man in 
Purple. And there was a third men- 
ber of the ‘‘firm’”—Miss Betty Hayler, 
betrothed to Richard Staegal, the bright, 
vivacious daughter of a family of wealth 
and social position. 

Broph soon learned that not only did 
the fair Betty Hayler condone Rich- 
ard Staegal’s work and actually help 
him plan it, but also now and then for 
the pure love of adventure she partic 
pated in some of the more dangerous 
affairs. 

Now, since Richard Staegal had di- 
rected him to drive to Miss Haylers 
home, Broph believed that Staegal’s 
plans concerning Terence McDay were 
near consummation. It was the usual 
thing for Staegal to pick up Miss Hay- 
ler at her home and take her for 4 
drive, and in some park they would 
stop and discuss the details of the next 
exploit of The Man in Purple. 

3roph drove the car to Miss Hay- 
ler’s residence, Betty Hayler « entered 
the machine, and then, as he had hoped, 
3roph received orders to drive to 
certain park on the outskirts of the «tty, 
and go through it slowly. 

At a secluded place in the park Rich 
ard Staegal suddenly ordered the ca 
stopped. Broph was included in the 
conference that followed. i 

“The dictograph works very well, 
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Richard Staegal reported. “I heard an 
interesting conversation over it this 
afternoon. Councilman Gwane was in 
to see McDay. If the district attorney 
knew what I know, he’d issue warrants 
immediately. McDay is going to carry 
around two packages of currency, fifty 
thousand in each package, hoping for a 
chance to hand it to Gwane and Slobert. 
He expects to do it at the annual picnic 
of the McDay Construction Company.” 

“And you must get it then?” Betty 
Hayler asked. 

“Yes. But that is not all. Terence 
McDay is inclined to think that he can 
handle The Man in Purple if ever he 
meets him face to face.” 

“Dick, don’t you start to think of 
taking any unnecessary risks,” Betty 
Hayler quickly warned. 

“But I’ve got to take some of the con- 
ceit out of the grafter,” Staegal re- 
plied. 

“Now, Dick!” 

“And you are not in this particular 
deal, Betty,’ Richard Staegal reminded 
her. “McDay is different from the 
others. He’s a fighter! He has an idea, 
I believe, that if he met and conquered 
The Man in Purple, folks would make 
a hero out of him and stop thinking of 
him as a grafting contractor.” 

“That’s a very good reason for you 
Not running unnecessary risks,” she re- 
plied. “It'll be bad enough to get the 
money away from him.” 

“Oh, we must have that!” Staegal de- 
clared. “A hundred thousand dollars! 
And I'll give it to you, Betty, and you 
can send it to that orphan asylum you 
fancy. They'll make good use of it— 
bless them!” 

“Then you must be careful, Dick. If 
you take unnecessary chances and have 
hard luck, the orphan kiddies never will 
get that hundred thousand.” 

“But taking chances and doing fool 
stunts is a part of our game,” Staegal 
said. “Make the public fear The Man 


in D : ‘ ° ; 
in Purple, and his work will be twice as 
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easy. Don’t you worry about it, Betty. 
Broph and I will attend to it.” 

“We can handle any man in this 
town,” Broph declared. “You leave it 
to me and the boss, miss.” 

“And I promise you, Betty, that you’ll 
have a part in the next adventure,” Stae- 
gal said. 

“Well, that is something,” she ad- 
mitted. “But, please be careful, Dick! 
You see that he is careful, Broph.” 

“T’H watch over him like a brother,” 
Broph replied, grinning a bit. 

‘But I'll be worrying,” Betty said. 

“Don’t worry!” Staegal commanded. 
“Terence McDay, to me, is no more 
than any of the others have been. He 
is a fighter, and all that, but I'll be 
on guard. I even know where he keeps 
his gun when he is asleep—and how to 
get it. He’s got to be taught that The 
Man in Purple carries out his inten- 
tions and fears no man!” 

“Are you going to see Terence Mc- 
Day to-night?” Betty asked. 

“Yes, that is my intention. This is a 
sort of funny deal, Betty. I want to get 
McDay off guard, and then go after the 
big money. And I’ll have the laugh on 
him when I’ve done it. For he will not 
dare run to the police and the public 
with the story of the theft. He will be 
afraid that the district attorney will 
want to know why he was carrying 
around so much loose change.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAN IN PURPLE. 


OTHING was said to the wife and 
daughter of McDay about the 
threat The Man in Purple had made 
against him. Neither did he take any 
of the servants into-his confidence about 
the affair. He did not wish to alarm 
them. 

He allowed Detective Troman to 
place two men on the outside of the 
residence, stationing them in such a 
manner that they could watch all sides 
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of the building. And one man was 
smuggled into the library after the wife 
and daughter and servants had retired. 

The library was more of an office than 
anything else. _The detective stretched 
out on a couch and smoked in the dark, 
wishing that it had been his lot to be 
assigned to something that gave more 
promise of excitement. 

And Troman had stationed men in 
the McDay offices, too. He cautioned 
them to be alert. The M4n in Purple 
had made fools of the police on two oc- 
casions, Detective Troman pointed out, 
and he did not want to have the police 
made ridiculous again. 

But Troman knew that it was not the 
fault of the police. They could only 
guard certain spots, whereas The Man 
in Purple might make an appearance 
where and when he was the least ex- 
pected. Troman could only hope that 
some lucky chance would let him or 
some of his men lay hands on the ma- 
rauder. 

Terence McDay followed his usual 
evening program and retired at his usual 
time. He had no fear that The Man 
in Purple would attack him immedi- 
ately. McDay was more worried about 
the district attorney and his activities. 
He knew that the district attorney’s men 
were waching him night and day, and 
unconsciously were guarding him from 
The Man in Purple as they dic so. 

It was about half an hour after mid- 
night when Richard Staegal called 
Broph, who occupied a room in the Stae- 
gal suite. 

“Broph, I am glad that you have not 
retired,” he said. “I have an idea to 
take a nocturnal constitutional.” 

“What's that?” Broph asked. 

“A little walk in the night.” 

“That’s a good idea, sir.” 

“Glad that think Richard 
Stageal said, smiling. ‘‘But some folks 
might think I was insane to do such a 
thing. So I’ll take you with me, Broph, 
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and we'll slip out carefully and be sure 
that nobody observes us.” 

“T getcha, boss.” 

“Y ou—er—understand ?” 

“Tf I don’t, I’ve got a thick head,” 

“Very well.” 

Nothinng more was said. Richard 
Staegal, putting on a dark cap instead 
of a hat, went to the hall door with 
Broph at his heels, opened if, and peered 
out. Nobody was in sight. They 
slipped out, closed the door,’ and hur- 
ried along the hall toward the rear of 
the building. 

Floor by floor they made their way 
down the rear stairs without being 
heard or seen. They crept through the 
dimly lighted alley and gained the near- 
est street. A few minutes later they 
were up on the wide avenue, where 
giant trees cast shadows over the walks, 
where there were few vehicles, and no 
pedestrians. 

Richard Staegal began speaking in 
whispers as they walked along the ave 
nue. 

“Broph, I have an idea that a few 
detectives are scattered around the resi 
dence of Terence McDay.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Broph. 

“Detective Troman may even b 
there, though I doubt it. And I’d not 
be surprised if one of the district attor- 
ney’s men is watching the house, too.” 

“Uh-huh !” 

“You don’t seem much concerned.” 

“I guess you can take care of yout 
self,” Broph replied. 

“We'll work the old game, Broph. 
You'll be the outside man.” 

“All right, boss.” ; 

“Terence McDay may make a nots 
or put up a fight. He’s got a gun ur 
der his pillow. He told me so hur 
self.” 

“Uh-huh,” Broph said. 

“Anything to suggest, Broph?” 

“Not a thing, boss, except that you 
be careful. I promised Miss Betty @ 
make you be careful.” 
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Richard Staegal grinned again. “We 
are getting close to the McDay place,” 
he said. 

Broph became more alert. They 
slipped from shadow to shadow, and 
finally turned into a side street and 
reached the end of an alley. Down the 
dark alley they went for a short dis- 
tance, and then got over a fence and 
started crossing a wide lawn dotted with 
trees and underbrush. 

They were doubly cautious now. 
Richard Staegal whispered a few di- 
rections to Broph, and they separated. 
Staegal went toward the rear of the 
house. 

Crouching in the shadows cast by a 
clump of shrubs, Staegal located one of 
Troman’s men. He slipped toward him 
through the shadows, making scarcely 
any noise. Hiding behind another 
clump of bushes he studied his man and 
his position. 

Staegal believed that there would be 
more than one man on the outside, and 
possibly some in the residence. He did 
not want to make a disturbance over- 
coming this man and so attract any of 
the others. It would be better, he de- 
cided, to slip by him and get into the 
house without being heard or seen, if 
he could. 

The detective evidently was restless 
because of his long, lonesome vigil. 
He paced back and forth at the side of 
the driveway, smoking a cigar. Rich- 
ard Staegal gradually worked nearer 
the house. He waited until the man’s 
back was turned, then sprang across the 
driveway and gained the side of the 
house. There he crouched in the dark- 
hess, while the detective turned and 
strode straight toward him. 


Watching his chance, Staegal slipped 
around the corner of the residence, alert 
r th +1 P Pe o 
for the other tive he felt sure was 


stationed there. He knew the house well, 
and that aided him considerably. He 
came to a small side door used by trades- 


men, watched and listened for a mo- 
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ment, worked swiftly with a bunch of 
keys, and presently slipped inside the 
house and closed the door after him, 

He found himself in a ndrrow, short 
hallway that led’ to the kitchen and 
storerooms. And here the transforma- 
tion that turned Richard Staegal into 
The Man of Purple took place. 

Staegal opened his coat and took from 
around his body a peculiar, thin, purple 
suit. He slipped trousers and jacket on 
over his clothes, put on the big hood 
and adjusted the mask, donned the 
gloves, made sure that electric torch 
and automatic pistol were ready, and 
then crept along the hall and through 
a store room to another hall that led to 
the front of the house. 

Up the rear stairs he went, stopping 
now and then to listen, hearing not the 
slightest sound. He knew where Ter- 
ence McDay’s bedchamber was located, 
knew where other members of the fam- _ 
ily slept, and where the servants were 
quartered. He felt that he had passed 
all obstacles unless McDay had some 
servant sleeping or watching in the lit- 
tle anteroom to his bedchamber. 

At the door of the bedroom The Man 
in Purple stopped to listen again. He 
could hear Terence McDay snoring 
lightly. He tried the door and found 
that it had not been locked. He opened 
it a crack, looked inside, saw that the 
room was in total darkness. 

Slipping through the door The Man 
in Purple closed it quietly. Then he 
stood against the wall, listening to Mc- 
Day’s gentle snores, making sure that 
his entrance had not caused the other 
to awake. The Man in Purple realized 
well that Terence McDay was not of the 
cowardly sort with whom he had had 
dealings recently. McDay was a fighter, 
and it was well for his opponent to be 
on guard continually. 

The Man in Purple hesitated for a 
moment, and then flashed his electric 
torch and saw the bed and Terence Mc- 
Day stretched upon it. Snapping out 
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the torch again The Man in Purple 
slipped across the room until he could 
touch the foot of the bed. There he 
crouched for a moment, assuring him- 
self that Terence McDay had not been 
disturbed. 

Along the bed The Man in Purple 
crept, toward the head of it. His hand 
went out slowly and cautiously, and he 
obtained possession of Terence Mc- 
Day’s revolver. He slipped the weapon 
into a pocket beneath his purple coat, 
felt under the other pillow, and even 
ran his hands along the side of the bed. 

But he found nothing there, and so 
he felt reasonably certain that the one 
revolver was the only weapon that Mc- 
Day had in the bedroom. Now he 
stepped closer to the head of the bed, 
snapped on his electric torch, held it 
in his left hand, and held the automatic 
ready in his right. Then he waited. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUDDEN COURAGE. 

RESENTLY the snores of Terence 

McDay were broken, he breathed 
heavily, and suddenly he rolled over, 
groaned, gave an exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and opened his eyes in the glare of 
the torch. 

He sat up in bed quickly, blinking. 
He saw, at first, only the bright, glaring 
circle of light that seemed to engulf him. 
Then he saw the wicked-looking muz- 
zle of an automatic just inside the cir- 
cle of light. 

“Wh-what——” he began. 

“Steady!” The Man in Purple com- 
manded. “Don’t make a move, McDay 
—and make no noise! This is The Man 
in Purple! I have you with 
an automatic, so you’d better 
ble. The first move, and you die—you 
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“Silence!” The Man in Purple said, 
hissing. “I have warned you once, and 
that is all that I intend to warn you. 


Don’t feel beneath your pillow for your 
revolver, McDay—I took it away some 
time ago.” 

By this timé Terence McDay was 
sitting on the edge of the bed, rubbing 
at his sleep-heavy -eyes, trying to con- 
quer the slumber that still would claim 
him. 

“The—The Man 
gasped out. 

“Yes! Glad you’re finally awake, | 
told you, you know, that I intended pay- 
ing you a little visit. A lot of good it 
did you, McDay, to have detectives 
scattered all around the place. And you 
had an idea, didn’t you, that you'd han- 
dle me roughly if ever I faced you? 
McDay, you’re a joke!” 

“T’1l——” 

“You'll keep quiet and do as I say, 
or there’ll be a first-class funeral ina 
few days, and your attorneys will have 
a job settling your estate!” The Man 
in Purple said. “AII that I need is an 
excuse to shoot down a dirty grafter like 
you!” 

“But you haven’t got me bluffed, you 
crook!” Terence McDay declared, his 
courage suddenly revived. He was just 
realizing the situation. “But. you're 
holding a gun on me——” 

“Tt is an excellent little gun, McDay. 
I am an expert with it, too, if you care 
to know,” The Man in Purple replied. 
“You'll be wise to submit quietly.” 

“What do you want?” McDay asked. 

“That is better and more sensible,” 
The Man in Purple said. “I am after 
valuables, of course. 
institution will be the gainer 
visit of mine.” 

“Valuables, huh?” McDay 
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ury can’t hope to get away with it for- 
~ ever.” 

“Come here to preach?’ McDay de- 
manded. 

“No. My time is too valuable. I 
came to get some loot, McDay, and the 
sooner I get it, the sooner I’ll be gone.” 

Terence McDay was himself again 
now—cool, cautious. It flashed through 
his mind that, if he could capture this 
Man in Purple, the public might think 
better of him. The public always ad- 
mires a strong, courageous man, Mc- 
Day knew. 

But he did not intend to spring at 
The Man in Purple and risk getting a 
bullet through his body at the outset. 
He would be shrewd, he decided, await 
his chance, appear to resign himself to 
the robbery, catch The Man in Purple 
off guard, and then attack him. 

The Man in Purple read McDay’s 
purpose in his eyes and the expression 
of his countenance, and smiled behind 
his mask. He held the electric torch 
closer to the contractor and advanced 
the muzzle of the automatic. 

“What have you in the house worth 
stealing?” The Man in Purple asked. 

“Nothing much,” McDay replied 
growlingly. “If you want to collect 
from me you'd better take a gang and 
rob my office vault.” 

“But I am here instead of at your 
office, and so I think I'll confine my 
operations to your residence,” The Man 
in Purple said. “It'll save you time 
and trouble to shell out, McDay, with- 
out fussing about it. I don’t want vio- 
lence, but I can be violent if there is-any 
hesitation on your part in obeying my 
commands,” 

“Suppose I refuse to move 2” 

“Perhaps I have ways of making you 
move,” The Man in Purple hinted. 

_ Terence McDay’s eyes were glitter- 
ing. He intended to attack The Man 


in Purple at the first opportunity, but 
he did not want to attack too soon and 
fave the attack end in disaster. 


Disaster 


“What in the house is worth steal- 
ing?” The Man in Purple asked, the 
second time. 

“There—there are a few hundred dol- 
lars in the safe downstairs,” McDay 
replied. 

“Anything else?” 

“Some old jewelry, not worth much.” 

“Also in the safe downstairs?” 

“Yes,” said McDay. 

“And how many detectives are guard- 
ing it?’ The Man in Purple asked, 
chuckling behind his mask. “Do you 
think that I am a fool, McDay?” 

“I—I can’t help it. The stuff is in 
the safe.” 

“How about jewelry belonging to 
your wife and daughter?’ 

“Safe-deposit box downtown, natu- 
rally.” 

“T suppose so. But how about ordi- 
nary, everyday diamond rings and things 
like that?” 

“Don't 
scarcely | 
course, if 
thief stuff 

“T am afraid I want something more 
than that,’ The Man in Purple said. 

“There’s nothing in the house.” 

“In that case, I suppose we'll have 
to go down and tackle the safe, McDay, 
the detectives notwithstanding. Stand 
up!” 

McDay could not keep back entirely 
the fact that this was what he wanted. 
He did not speak, but his eyes gleamed 
as he staggered to his feet. 

“You are going to walk a pace in front 
of me,” The Man in Purple explained. 
“Tm gt keep this automatic 
trained At the first wrong 
move, McDay, you'll die! Do you un- 
derstand that?” . 

“T understand that you’ve got me cov- 
ered,” McDay replied. 

“And I'll shoot if the necessity arises 
—don’t forget that!” The Man in Pur- 
ple declared. “Straight to the door, 
McDay. If you have to speak, do it in 


know,” said McDay. “I 
<now what they’ve got. Of 
you want that little, sneak- 


+ 


to 
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on you, 
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a whisper. Take it slow and easy— 
or there will be one grafter less in the 
world! Start!” 

Terence McDay tottered across the 
room to the hall door, and The Man 
in Purple kept the electric torch trained 
on him and the automatic pointed at 
his back. 

At the door The Man in Purple 
stopped him for a moment while he 
listened. Then the door was opened, 
and they went into the hall. Along the 
hall they crept slowly to-the head of 
the front stairs. 

Terence McDay actually believed that 
a wrong move would mean his death or 
serious injury. He was cautious, as 
well as a bit afraid. He intended to 
make a move against The Man in Pur- 
ple, but not until there was some slight 
chance of victory. 

McDay knew that there was a detec- 
tive on guard in the library and two 
outside guarding the house, and, in ad- 
dition, he supposed one or more of the 
district attorney’s men were watching 
the house from a distance, to see 
whether he left it to meet Gwane or 
Slobert. Surely, he thought, The Man 
in Purple would be trapped. His only 
fear was that his assdilant, finding him- 
self cornered, would fire a shot at Ter- 
ence McDay by way of partial revenge. 

“Better take it easy, McDay!” The 
Man in Purple warned. “Remember, 
a wrong move will give your lawyers a 
lot of work settling your estate!” 

Terence McDay said nothing. He 
longed to hurl himself upon The Man 
in Purple, but dared not at the mo- 
ment. The perspiration stood out on 
his face and neck and hands. He set 
his teeth tightly, and the fighting ex- 
pression came into his face again, but 
The Man in Purple could not see that, 
though he guessed it. 

Down the stairs they went, through 
the hall like The Man in 
Purple whispering a warning now and 


shadows, 


then, and came to a stop before the 
closed door of Terence McDay’s library, 

“How many men inside?” The Man 
in Purple whispered. 

“One, I think.” 

“All right. Open the door, speaking 
to him as you do so, telling him you 
are McDay. [I'll have this automatic 
behind you, remember! Turn on the 
lights as soon as we are inside.” 

Terence McDay opened the door, 
speaking to the detective. The man 
sprang up from the couch. McDay 
turned on the lights. 

But the detective was caught of 
guard. He was in the act of taking 
his revolver from its holster, for Mc 
Day’s unexpected entrance had startled 
him. But he caught sight of The Man 
in Purple and saw the muzzle of an at- 
tomatic pointing at him over McDay’s 
shoulder. 

“Put up your hands!” The Man in 
Purple commanded. 

The detective was not lacking in cour- 
age, but he had sense enough to real- 
ize that The Man in Purple had the 
upper hand for the time being. He 
elevated his hands, growling curses as 
he did so. 

“Very good!” said The Man in Pur- 
ple, closing the door behind him. “Stand 
against the wall, your face to it, and 
keep your hands up! Let them drop 
even a trifle, and I’ll shoot! Mr. Mc- 
Day and I have come down here to get 
something out of the safe, and we do 
not wish to be disturbed.” 

The Man in Purple chuckled again 
as he finished speaking, as the detective 
did what had been commanded of him. 
Then Terence McDay felt the muzzle 
of the automatic pressed against the 
back of his neck. 

“Open the safe, and be quick about 
it!’ came the whispered commané. 
“Hand me what is in it.” 

Terence McDay felt forced to com 
ply, though it was in his mind (0 
whirl around and try conclusions with 
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the marauder. He crossed the room 
slowly, knelt before the safe, and began 
working at the combination.- Once he 
turned his head, to find the eyes of 
The Man in Purple glittering at him 
through the slits in his mask. 

A shout, McDay feared, would bring 
a shot, and perhaps The Man in Pur- 
ple would make his get-away, and Mc- 
Day would pay the penalty without re- 
sult. He worked the combination with 
steady fingers, pulled the door of the 
safe open, reached into a compartment, 
and brought out a bundle of bills. 

“Hand them back to me!” The Man 
in Purple ordered. 

Terence McDay did so, and The Man 
in Purple took the bundle and thrust it 
into a pocket beneath his purple suit. 

“It’s a pretty small haul!” The Man 
in Purple commented sarcastically. 
“But it is better than nothing. Any- 
thing else of value in that safe? You 
open those drawers, McDay, and we'll 
take a look at their contents!” 

Terence McDay opened a couple of 
the drawers in the safe and exhibited 
nothing except old contracts and re- 
ceipts. He tugged at the knob of the 
third drawer and opened it slowly. 

In that third drawer there was an 
old revolver, loaded and ready for in- 
stant use. The sight and feel of it gave 
Terence McDay fresh courage. 

He grasped the weapon quickly, 
hurled himself to one side on the floor, 
and fired! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BREATH OF DISASTER. 


HE bullet sang close to The Man in 
~ — Purple’s shoulder and buried itself 
in the wall behind him. 

Instantly The Man in Purple fired 
over Terence McDay’s head, hurled 
himself forward, grasped the weapon, 
wrenched it from McDay’s hand, and 
sprang backward again. 

The detective standing against the 
Wall had turned his head at the sud- 
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den commotion. He saw what had oc- 
curred, darted to one side, and tore his 
own weapon from its holster-to fire. 

By this time The Man in Purple 
darted back to the hall door and 
wrenched it open. Outside the house 
were shouts from the detective on guard 
there. The Man in Purple sent a sin- 
gle shot toward the detective behind 
the couch, causing him to duck for an 
instant—and in that instant The Man 
in Purple snapped out the lights of the 
library and ran into the hall. 

The detectives outside already were 
pounding at the front door and shriek- 
ing for admittance. Servants had been 
aroused and were hastening toward the 
front of the house. Somewhere on the 
second floor a woman was screaming. 
The Man in Purple supposed that Mc- 
Day’s wife and daughter had heard the 
shots and were alarmed at the sudden 
din. 

Just then the detective who had been in 
the library rushed into the hall. He was 
in time to see The Man in Purple charg- 
ing toward the rear of the house. He 
fired, and once more The Man in Pur- 
ple heard a bullet whistle past his head, 
uncomfortably close, and knew that it 
had buried itself in a wall. 

The detective charged after him. The 
Man in Purple opened a door and 
darted down into the basement. It was 
by far the closest call he had ever ex- 
perienced. He heard the detective yell- 
ing to the others outside to guard the 
rear of the house. He heard Terence 
McDay bellowing useless commands. 
The woman on the second floor was 
still screaming. 

But The Man in Purple, as he ran 
down the stairs and through the nar- 
row, dark hall below, tossed aside the 
revolver hé had taken from beneath Ter- 
ence McDay’s pillow, and the one he 
had torn from the contractor’s grasp in 
the library. There was no time to get 
clear of the house, he knew. The detec- 
tives outside would be at the rear be- 
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fore he could win free. He darted into 
a laundry room and there hesitated for 
an instant. 

He was well aware of the fact that 
he could not hesitate long. The detec- 
tive who had the library, angry 
at being caught off guard by The Man 
in Purple and made ridiculous, was de- 
termined to square accounts. He might 
approach cautiously, but he would con- 
tinue to approach. For an instant The 
Man in Purple felt fear clutch at him. 
But it was only for an instant, and he 
was. cool and collected again. 

The Man in Purple flashed his torch 
and glanced around quickly. In a cor- 
ner of the room was a huge laundfy tub 
with a cover. The Man in Purple ex- 
tinguished his electric torch, darted to 
the big tub, got inside it noiselessly, and 
allowed the cover to drop into place. 

He was taking the chance that he 
would be overlooked, that his pursuers 
would think he had managed to get 
through a window before they had time 
to reach the spot on the outside. He 
had noticed that one of the basement 
windows of the laundry room was open 
for purposes of ventilation. 

Breathing listened and 
waited. He hear Terence 
McDay useless com- 
mands, 
to one another. 
them in the 
they were flashing their li 
ing a cautious search, perhaps expect- 
ing every to hear a shot and 


peen in 


softly, he 
could still 
bellowing his 
could hear the detectives calling 
And then he could hear 
basement and knew that 
I hts and mak- 
moment 
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would submit to capture before firing, 
but now that he was cornered he 
scarcely knew what to do. For an in 
stant he was Richard Staegal instead of 
The Man in Purple, and he realized 
what capture and arrest would mean, 
But outside, yard, there 
was a sudden commotion, and The Man 
in Purple almost chuckled again, 
“There I 


in the rear 


he over there!” he 
heard one of the detectives outside ex- 
claim. 

At that, those in the basement ended 
theit search quickly and hurried from 
the laundry room to get out of the 
house. The Man in Purple gasped and 
relaxed. 

“Good old Broph! He was on the 
job. And the trick worked again!” 

He knew what had happened. Broph, 
realizing that The Man in Purple was 
in danger and had not been able to get 
clear of the house, had created a dis 
turbance in the yard, leading the detec- 
tives there to believe that The Man in 
Purple had escaped from the building 
and was making his get-away. They 
would pursue Broph—and they would 
lose him in the chase. And they would 
not think of searching in the house 
again. 

The sounds died away, except that 
The Man in Purple could hear faintly 
from the upper floors of the residence 
the excited talk of women a1 
He remained quietly in the | 
It We "11 +1, 


streamed 


goes- 


dare make a move 


For more than 
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realized that Troman had been called 
and had rushed to the scene. 
“Curses!” Troman was exclaiming. 


“Is this Man in Purple to make fools 
Dodged all 


of the police at his will? 
three of you, did he?” 

“I'd have got him, but I lost my bal- 
ance and didn’t get a chance to~shoot 
the second time,” Terence McDay bel- 
lowed. “Troman, you’ve got to catch 
that scoundrel. He didn’t get much 
from me, but he robbed me just the 
same. He’s got to be caught and sent 
up for along term. This is an outrage! 
Isn’t a citizen safe even in his own 
house?” 

“We'll do all we can,” Troman re- 
plied. 

“I expect results!” McDay said, 
thunderingly. “I’ll see the mayor about 
it—and your chief! Citizens must be 
protected! And if ever I meet that 
scoundrel of a Man in Purple again, 
I'll manhandle him! I'll choke him! 
Pil——” 

Detective Troman interrupted, giving 
some orders to his men. The Man in 
Purple listened to them carefully. Tro- 
man was telling them to report back to 
headquarters. 

“Going to leave me entirely unpro- 
tected?” Terence McDay wanted to 
know. 

“What else in the house could The 
Man in Purple steal?” Troman asked. 
“He'll not come back now. He got 
what he was after, and he had a nar- 
row escape. He got away, and he’s 
probably thanking himself that he did. 
This house is the last place to look for 
him now, Mr. McDay!” 

The Man in Purple crept back into 
the laundry room and flashed his torch. 
One of the detectives, he noticed, had 
closed the window. The Man in Pur- 
ple slipped his torch and automatic into 
pockets beneath the purple suit and 
stepped briskly up to the window. All 
he had to do now was open the win- 
dow, crawl through, and escape from 


the vicinity of the McDay residence. 
Broph would be waiting for him at an 
appointed spot. 

He felt for the catch of the win- 
dow, found it, and slowly pulled the 
window open. And then he realized his 
mistake. An alarm bell + commenced 
ringing. The window was wired. The 
detective had made the connection when 
he had closed the window. 

Instantly he heard loud voices on the 
upper floor, knew that Terence McDay 
was yelling that the bell was attached to 
a burglar alarm. There was no time to 
be lost now. If they searched again, 
they would search well. 

The Man in Purple scrambled 
through the window, hesitated a moment 
to get his bearings, and then began run- 
ning as swiftly as he could toward the 
alley. From behind a clump of brush 
sprang a man. The Man in Purple 
crashed against him, knocked him flat, 
and ran on. 

His victim gave out a yell. 
and the others were rushing from the 
house. The Man in Purple came to 
the alley fence and vaulted it. He ran 
silently down the alley halfway to the 
street, got over another fence and into 
another yard, then stopped there, pant- 
ing. 

“I’m a careless fool!” he mumbled 
growlingly to himself. 

He kept close to the fence in the deep 
shadows and made his way toward the 
distant street. Troman and his men 
already were in the back yard of the 
McDay place, flashing their torches and 
calling to one another. 

The Man in Purple reached another 
yard and crossed it. He was near the 
street now, near the where, he 
knew, Broph would be waiting if he 
had not met with disaster. He crept 
through the shadows, stopped, whis- 
pered. 

“Broph!” 

“Here, boss!” came an immediate re- 


Troman 


spot 


sponse. 
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Broph was beside him: The Man in 
Purple already was stripping off his pur- 
ple suit, hood, mask, and gloves. He 
worked rapidly and made a neat pile 
of the thin cloth. He took a bottle of 
acid from his pocket, poured it on the 
cloth. A ptthgent odor assailed his nos- 
trils. He took his cap from his pocket 
and put it on his head. 

“All right, Broph!” he said. 

Then, after making sure that there 
was no pedestrian in sight they went out 
upon the street, turned their backs to- 
ward the McDay residence, and walked 
briskly down the avenue toward their 
own suite. 

“Something happen, boss?” 
asked, after a time. 

“Yes. They almost got me, Broph. 
The breath of disaster was in my face 
for a moment, let me tell you. And it’s 
a good thing you started that disturb- 
ance in the yard when you did. Thanks, 
Broph. You saved me.” 

“Aw, boss, that ain’t anything, 
Broph declared. “Get any loot?” 

“Only a few hundred dollars, Broph, 
but I gained my purpose. Terence Mc- 
Day is of the opinion that he got off 
easily. He thinks that The Man in 
Purple is done with him, and will not 
trouble him again. He doesn’t know, 
Broph, that The Man in Purple is aware 
of the two bundles of currency he wants 
to hand to those crooked members of 
the council. He doesn’t know about 
the little dictograph, you see. He found 
a part of one in his office, and he thinks 
that is all. But he doesn’t suspect that 
it was just a little skirmish, Broph, to 
put him off guard—that the real battle 
is yet to come.” 


Broph 


”” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN A CORNER. 
OR two days following, McDay bel- 
lowed about The Man in Purple 
having robbed him, criticized the police, 
and demanded that citizens be protected. 


Terence McDay’s mental processes were 
such as Richard Staegal had judged that 
they would be. 

But the contractor believed that he 
had seen the last of The Man in Purple, 
He was worried only about the district 
attorney and his activities. He wanted 
to hand the bribe money to Gwane and 
Slobert safely and settle that affair. If 
that could be accomplished without de- 
tection he believed that the district at- 
torney finally would give up the idea of 
an indictment and trial for Terence 
McDay. 

The day of the annual picnic of the 
McDay Construction Company was all 
that could have been desired so far as 
the weather was concerned. Trucks 
carried the employees to a big park at 
the edge of the city, where the picnic 
was to be held. The trucks flaunted 
banners that told the world of the worth 
and extent of the concern. 

And Terence McDay drove out at an 
early hour in one of his big cars. He 
made a point of mingling with his em- 
ployees and greeting most of them per- 
sonally. It helped keep them loyal, he 
often said. He consulted with the 
chairmen of the committees, offered his 
prize for the annual baseball game, um- 
pired foot races, and made himself gen 
erally useful. 

Councilmen Gwane and Slobert were 
present, but Terence McDay did not 
seem to pay them much attention after 
greeting them warmly. If any of the 
district attorney’s men happened to be 
near they would not have noticed any- 
thing suspicious in Terence McDays 
actions. 

The barbecue was followed by speech 
Gwane flattered the men fot 


making. 
Councilman Slobett, 


their good work. 
an orator of the old school, indulged 
in verbal fireworks. And then the ath 
letic contests were continued, and an 
orchestra began playing in the big p* 
vilion for dancing. ; 
Still, Terence McDay made no effort 
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to partake of the society of the two city 
councilmen. He had whispered certain 
instructions to them when they had met 
earlier in the day, and he knew that they 
would obey. He had the two packages 
of currency in the inside pocket of his 
coat, ready for delivery the instant he 
got the chance to deliver them safely. 

Richard Staegal had been driven out 
to the picnic by Broph. As an excuse 
for his presence he said that he wished 
to watch the work of one of the pitchers 
in the baseball game, thinking to sigr 
him for a semiprofessional team he 
backed. 

Detective Troman was there in charge 
of the men assigned to keep order. 
Richard Staegal met him soon after the 
noonday meal, before the games started. 

“Troman, it seems to me that I’ve 
tread that this Man in Purple was busy 
again the other evening,” Richard Stae- 
gal said. “He tapped our friend Mc- 


Day for a roll, according to the pa- 
pers.” 
“A small roll to cause such a big 


howl,” Detective Troman replied. 
“You’d have thought it was a fortune.” 

“Oh, it makes a man angry to be 
robbed, I suppose, no matter what the 
amount. How does it happen that you 
didn’t catch the fellow ?” 

“I wasn’t there at the moment,” Tro- 
man said. 

“Oh, I see! It would have been a 
different story if you had been there. 
But the man seems to be clever.” 

“Tl admit that he is clever, and cou- 
tageous,” Detective Troman said. 
“That'll be all the more credit for us 
when we do catch him.” 

“Wonder who he’ll rob next,” Staegal 
said. “Hope he doesn’t pick on me.” 

“You happen to be rather a decent 
sort,” said the detective. ‘The Man in 
Purple has given out that he robs only 
crooked rich men and gives the money 
M some manner to charitable institu- 
tons. I doubt the latter, of course. 
And, just between the two of us, the 


men he has robbed haven’t been shining 
lights of honesty.” 

“T’ve noticed that,” Richard Staegal 
admitted. “Still, the chap is commit- 
ting crimes.” 

“Certainly. Whatever his motive, 
he’s nothing but a crook!” the detective 
answered. “We'll get him one of these 
days, though. He can’t keep it up for- 
ever, you know. He’ll make some little 
mistake, and then as 

“And then you'll have him?” 

“Exactly !” 

“But suppose he doesn’t make a mis- 
take ?” 

“They always make mistakes,” said 
Detective Troman in a tone of convic- 
tion. 

Richard Staegal left him, after a time, 
and wandered around the picnic 
grounds. He made his way finally to 
the pavilion. Broph was standing near 
a corner of the building, and for an 
instant his eyes met those of Staegal. 
No word was exchanged between them, 

Terence McDay, walking around the 
edge of the dancing floor, stopping here 
and there to chat with some of his 
workers, finally reached a narrow stair- 
case that went to the second story of 
the pavilion. 

Staegal saw him glance repeatedly at 
a big clock at the end of the dance hall. 
After a time, when it happened that no- 
body was talking to him, Terence Mc- 
Day slipped up the stairs. 

Richard Staegal knew the place well. 
On the upper floor were half a dozen 
rooms connected with a hallway. He 
glanced around and was amused to see 
one of the district attorney’s men on 
guard, as though he expected’ Terence 
McDay to return immediately. 

Staegal slipped around to the rear of 
the building, where, he knew, was a 
rear stairway. He exchanged glances 
with Broph again. There was no dis- 
trict attorney’s man on guard there. 
There was nobody to see him dart into 
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the rear entrance and slip up the back 
stairs. 

He reached the hall and darted into 
the first room. The door was at the head 
of the back stairs and, unlike the other 
rooms, did not face the hallway. He 
crossed to the connecting door, saw that 
it was locked on his side, and stooped 
to peer through the keyhole. Terence 
McDay was there. 

Richard Staegal darted back to the 
hall door and closed and locked it, put- 
ting a handkerchief over the keyhole. 
Then, standing in the middle of the 
room, he took another of the thin pur- 
ple suits from beneath his coat and 
waistcoat. He slipped the suit over the 
his usual clothing quickly, put on hood, 
mask, and gloves, and took an automatic 
from his pocket. He was The Man in 
Purple again. 

He judged that he would not have 
long to wait. Kneeling at the inside 
door he looked through the keyhole and 
saw Terence McDay pacing up and 
down, puffing furiously at his cigar. 
McDay was nervous, and he showed 
it. The two bundles of currency in his 
inside pocket bothered him. He wanted 
to give them where they belonged, 
wanted to have the risk at an end. 

There came a knock at the door of 
the room where McDay was standing. 
He opened the door quickly, and Coun- 
cilman Gwane slipped inside. 

“You came up the front stairs,’ 
Day accused. 

“Tyes—I—— 

“You fool! You'll ruin all of us 
“ Here is your stuff!” 

cDay reached his pocket and 
sia Jed Gwane a bundle. 
?”? Gwane asked. 


Slobert she 


>’ Mc- 
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into 
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d come 
if he has 
enough to remember what I told 
use 


about five minute he 
sense 
him. Hurry out now, Gwane—and 
the rear stairs. Strip the paper off that 
money and put the money inside your 


vest.” 


The Man in Purple watched as Coum 
cilman Gwane did so. Then he darted 
to the hall door again, turned the key 
and unlocked it; he waited. He heard 
Councilman Gwane’s stealthy steps as 
he came along the hall from the other 
room. 

Suddenly The Man in Purple jerked 
the door open and flashed his automatic 
in Gwane’s face, At the same time he 
seized him by the shoulder. 

“In here!” he whispered. 

Councilman Gwane had been jerked 
inside the room and the door closed and 
locked behind him almost before he real- 
ized what was happefing. Fear had 
stricken him. No need for The Man in 
Purple to command that he remain 
dumb; he could not have spoken had 
his life depended on it. 

“Not a move, and not a sound! Hand 
me that money!” 

“Wh-what 
gasp out. 

“Not a word out of you! Hand me 
that currency Terence McDay just gave 
you. I’m The Man in Purple, not one 
of the district attorney’s detectives. I 
want the money—that’s all!” 

Councilman Gwane had reached it- 
side his vest and extracted the bundle 
of currency. The Man in Purple 
grasped it and tucked it away beneath 
his purple suit in his regular clothes 
He waved his automatic at Gwane and 
whispered more 

“Stand ther re against the 
the door!” he ordered. “You make 
move, and Pil plug you!” 

“T—I’ll do as you sa 

“And d n’t talk! I'll do : 

Councilman Gwane flattened himsell 
against the wall, his 1 high 
head The pers] iv ti yn was 
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feet from him, knelt before the door 
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again and peered through the keyhole. 


Terence McDay was still pacing the 
floor and puffing at his big cigar. Once 
he took out his watch, snapped it open, 
looked at the time, glowered, and 
snapped the watch shut again. It was 
evident that Slobert was not on time. 
McDay stopped before a window and 
looked out across the park. A knock 


at the door and he went swiftly to 
Councilman Slobert stepped 


open it. 
inside. 

“Come up the front stairs?’ McDay 
asked. 

“I should say not.” 

“Glad somebody has sense. That fool 
Gwane came up the front stairs,” Mc- 
Day declared. “Meet him going out?” 

“No.” 

“He must have hurried, then—run 
like a rabbit. Here’s yours, Slobert. 
Take off the wrapper and throw it in 
the corner. Put that money under your 
vest. And be careful what you do with 
it, now. Go down the back stairs. Fil 
stay in this room five minutes or so 
longer, and then go down the front 
stairs and mix with the mob again. 
Hurry !” 

Councilman Slobert tucked away the 
cash and slipped through the door. 
The Man in Purple whispered a threat 
at Gwane and hurried to the hall door. 
Once more he opened it, jerked a man 
inside, and again locked the door. Slo- 
bert found himself looking down the 
muzzle of an automatic. He cringed in 
sudden fear. 

“That money!” The Man in Purple 
demanded. “I’ve got Gwane, too! 
Quick, or I’ll shoot !” 

He had the currency and had put it 
away almost before Slobert knew what 
had been done. He hurried Slobert 
across the room beside Gwane, reached 
down and unlocked the door between the 
two rooms, jerked it open, and hurled 
Gwane and Slobert into the room where 
Terence McDay was finishing his cigar. 

“What——” McDay began. His ci- 


gar dropped to the floor, his lower jaw 
dropped, his eyes bulged. He saw the 
two henchmen and at first thought they 
had been taken in charge by one of 
the district attorney’s men. Then he 
looked past them and saw The Man in 
Purple. 

“Steady!” The Man in Purple 
warned, brandishing the automatic. 
“Another little visit to you, Terence 
McDay.” 

“You——” McDay began. 

“Silence! Want to start a row and 
have everybody coming in here?” The 
Man in Purple asked. “I’ve got the 
fifty thousand from each of these men, 
McDay—the bribe money. It’s my way 
of collecting from you and them. It'll 
go to some institution and do good, 
McDay. Better for you that it is so 
than if the district attorney had it.” 

i) 

“You'll keep silent!” The Man in 
Purple said. “You can’t howl to the 
police about this, you see. They'll want 
to know, and the district attorney will 
want to know why so much money hap- 
pened to be here in two bundles. And 
I can testify that I saw you give it to 
Gwane and Slobert, and heard what 
you said. There was a dictograph in 
your office that you never found, Mc- 
Day, and I heard a lot from that. It 
was taken out last night. You're up 
against it!” 

“But I'll get you for this 

“Idle threats, McDay !” said The Man 
in Purple. 

Terence McDay’s face was purple 
with wrath. He realized that he was in 
a trap. He wanted to try conclusions 
with The Man in Purple, but dared 
not. Gwane and Slobert were pictures 
of fear-stricken humanity, McDay 
could not look to them for help. 

“Gwane, lock that outside door!’ The 
Man in Purple commanded. 

Councilman Gwane did so, while The 
Man in Purple watched McDay and 


” 
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Slobert carefully, holding the automatic 
in a menacing manner. 

“Bring me the key!” he commanded. 

Gwane handed it to him and then 
cringed against the wall once more. 

“And now,” The Man in Purple said, 
“T am going back into the other room, 
leave you three precious rogues here, 
and close and lock the door behind me. 
It is to your interest that I make a safe 
get-away—remember that!” 


He chuckled again at the look of rage’ 


in Terence McDay’s face, at the look of 
fear in the faces of Slobert and Gwane. 
He backed to the door, still menacing 
them with the automatic. 

“Perhaps we may meet again!” he 
said. 

“If we do, you crook 
began. 

“There are crooks and crooks,” The 
Man in Purple interrupted. “And I 
think I am a cleaner and better crook 
than a man who would steal public 
money. Steady, now!” 

He started to back through the door. 
At that moment there came a pounding 
on the hall door of the room. 

“Open up in there!” called a voice. 

It was the voice of Detective Tro- 
man. 

The Man in Purple stopped. Mc- 
Day’s face turned livid. Gwane and 
Slobert gave symptoms of collapse. 

“Open up!” the detective commanded 
again. ‘“Open—or I'll smash down the 
door !” 


” McDay 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOT A BREATH, BUT A GALE! 
ARTING quickly back into the 
other room The Man in Purple 
closed the door and locked it. At the 
same instant Broph tapped in a certain 
way on the hall door and was immedi- 
ately admitted. 

“Boss!” whispered Broph as he darted 
into the room, “the dicks and district 
attorney’s men are after McDay and 
that gang! They’re in the hall!” 


“Lock that door!” The Man in Pyp. 
ple commanded. 

It was time for quick action, and he 
knew it. Freed of his actual presence 
Terence McDay and the others might 
think of the obvious way out. 

At that moment McDay did. The 
money was on the person of The Man 
in Purple. He could cry that he had 
been talking over business affairs with 
Gwane and Slobert, and that The Man 
in Purple had entered the room and 
started to rgb them. If The Man in 
Purple showed the money, they could 
say they knew nothing of it. 

“Open up!” Troman 
again. 

“Smash down the door!” McDay 
cried. “Man in Purple’s been in here! 
Smash it in! He took the key!” 

Troman and the others attacked the 
door furiously. McDay and Gwane and 
Slobert waited. The former tried the 
other door and found it locked. He 
hurled his weight against it. On the 
other side The Man in Purple fired a 
single shot, and it tore through the 
door over McDay’s head. 

“Gosh, boss—we’re cornered!” Broph 
gasped out. : 

“Silence! Everything’s all right!” 
came the response. 

The Man in Purple began stripping 
off suit, hood, mask, and gloves. 

“Make a row!” he told Broph. 

Broph began to scuffle in a corner of 
the room, to grunt, kicked against the 
wall. 

“We've got him!” The Man in Pur- 
ple shouted in the voice of Richard 
Staegal. “Hurry, you chaps!” 

And while he continued shouting he 


demanded 


1 | 
yurple cloti. 


emptied the acid on the | 
window and 


Then he smashed out a 
threw out the bottle, tossed 
matic after it into some bushes be 
threw out the key he had taken trom 
the other room. 

He sprang across the room and 


his auto- 


S below, 
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grasped Broph, and they wrestled to- 
gether roughly for a moment. Troman 
and the others had broken into the other 
room and were at the nearest door now. 
Richard Staegal tore Broph’s clothes, 
and Broph, sensing the plot, tore Rich- 
ard Staegal’s. They made as much 
noise as a doze men in a rough-and- 
tumble fight. 

Then Richard Staegal tossed Broph 
to one side, drew back his right fist 
and struck himself a terrific blow be- 
neath the right eye. A ring he wore 
cut through the skin and brought the 
blood. He motioned to Broph, who 

“charged forward again. Richard Stae- 
gal stepped neatly to one side, and his 
first caught the surprised Broph on the 
point of the chin. Broph dropped like 
a log. 

Staegal sprang across the room again, 
picked up a chair, and smashed out the 
rest of the window. 

“Quick—you chaps!” he cried. 

Troman was the first through the 
door. He saw Broph unconscious on 
the floor. He saw Richard Staegal 
reeling back from the window, holding 
his hands to his battered face. 

“He jumped—through window!” 
Staegal gasped out. “He went through 
—those bushes !” 

Two of the men sprang to the win- 
dow,glanced searchingly about, and then 
made for the back stairway to take up 
the vain pursit. Richard Staegal tot- 
tered across the room and stooped to 
attend to Broph. 

“What happened ?” 
manded. 


Troman_  de- 


“Thought I saw the chap at the bot- 
tom of the rear stairs,” Richard Staegal 
explained. “My chauffeur here was 
with me—we were going toward my car 
fo return to town. Came in, slipped up 
the stairs, and heard voices. Got into 
this room. This fellow came smashing 
in here and had us covered in a mo- 
ment. Made me lock that outside door. 


Turned and tried to get him. Knocked 
his automatic out of his hand and it 
went through the window—you'll find 
it down there somewhere. Put up a 
terrific fight, he did. Strong chap! 
Knocked poor Broph out, smashed me, 
and jumped through window.” 

“Great Scott!” Terence 
ejaculated. 

The door had been opened, and Tro- 
man charged down the rear stairs to 
join the pursuit. Richard Staegal ad- 
ministered to Broph. Broph groaned 
and opened his eyes. 

“Take it easy, old man,” Staegal 
urged. “Don’t try to talk. I’ve told 
them the story. Nasty blow you got, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt—it was a bear!” Broph gasped 
out. 

“Wait until your head stops roaring, 
and we'll go home. Keep folks out, 
please, McDay. I.look a fright. Id 
like to wash up a bit before I’m seen. 
All right now, Broph?” 

“I—I’m all right, sir,” Broph gasped 
out. 

“Hope they catch that brute of a 
Man in Purple! Like to have an even 
chance at the chap. Take anything from 
you men, McDay?” 

“No,” McDay stammered. 
got scared away 

“Lucky thing, of course. Confound 
the fellow! Police ought to do some- 
thing about it!” 

Broph was upon his feet now, and 
Richard Staegal took a damp handker- 
chief one of the men brought and 
washed his face and hands. 

“Got to get home,” he said. 
you can drive, Broph?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m all right now, sir!” 

“Good enough! Got to have a doctor 
fix this face of mine. Be black and 
blue for a week, I suppose. Confound 
it! Had an engagement for to-morrow 
night, too!” 

They got away from the curious 


McDay 


““He—he 


“Think 
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crowd, got into the big car, and drove “That’s all right,” Broph replied 


away. They reached the city and as- “Glad you thought of it. I—T wy 
cended to their suite. worried a bit, boss.” 
There, safe in the living room, Rich- “Uh, yes! The breath of disaster in 
ard Staegal grinned and spoke. our faces again at that time, eh? By 
“Sorry, Broph,” he said, “but it we landed the swag, Broph.” 
seemed the only thing to do under the “That wasn’t any breath of disaster!” 
circumstances.” Broph declared. “That was a gale!” 


CGUMIUVINYTNGUAELSNNG A UNGOATHH HATTIIT 


SUPERIOR PENMANSHIP OF EMBEZZLERS 


ONFIRMATION of Louise Rice’s observations of the handwriting of em 


bezzlers has come recently from two sources. H. T. Cole, inspector of the 
American Surety Company, who in the last twenty years has accumulated hané 
writing specimens of every kind of embezzler known to the business world, has 
reached the conclusion that superior penmanship is one of the marked char 
acteristics common to embezzlers. 

“My opportunities for studying such handwriting,” said Mr. Cole, “follow 
the opening of each new embezzlement case, for the first procedure is to study 
the application which the accused man filled out with his pen before being em 
ployed in a position of responsibility. 

“In looking over our files of business criminals, comprising examples from 
every kind of trade everywhere, I come across few specimens of poor handwriting 
—not more than one to every fifteen. In other words, about ninety-three pet 
cent of the defaulters-in our files have been first-class penmen. And I have 
examined thousands of applications of men who afterward went wrong. 

“Of course there is a certain amount of good penmanship among applications 
of the straightforward majority, who have stuck to the straight and narrow path, 
and whose handwriting in consequence has never come under the scrutiny of ou 
Claim department. The respectable Spencerian hand of the bookkeeper seems to 
proclaim the penman’s innocence of late suppers or overweening ambition, But 
there are many sad scrawlers among these honest and valued clients, and’an almost 
total absence of the calligraphic brilliance that crops out continually in the records 
of the embezzlers.” ts 

Richard M. McKenna, who, during his twenty-five years in the detective div- 
sion of the New York police department, made a special study of handwriting, 
agrees with Mr. Cole. 

“It is quite true that many crooks are fine penmen,” he says. “Also they 
are fond of showing off their penmanship by making large and flourishing capital 
letters. As a matter of fact, crooks, as a rule, have cleverness above the average, 
superficial cleverness, which is a treacherous gift. It leads them to overrate 
their own intelligence and to underrate the intelligence of the people around them. 

“You see, a business employee who decides to be dishonest starts on the 
downward road with an overweening belief in his own ability to carry ona double 
existence and outwit discovery. The vanity that distinguishes all crooks makes 
him blind to the fact that the forces of honesty and justice, law and order, have 
brains on their side, just as efficient as his brain, and perhaps a little more 50. 

“From my study of the handwriting of crooks I believe that vanity and the 
desire to deceive have a great deal to do with the cultivation ertain type 
of uncommonly fine penmanship. The normal man in forming his handwriting 
has the ideal of writing freely, legibly, and speedily, but the man with the makings 
of a.crook in him has the ideal of show off his cleverness, winning admiratiot, 
and concealing his own true character with a false appearance of highly ore 
mented perfection. That’s the feeling I seem to read in crook handwriting. 
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LOUD voice came from the 

A door of the telegraph office. 
4, amg It was an angry voice, and it 

was full of grief. 

“Who the blanked-dashed son of Ned 
do I know in this condemned one-horse 
dump? Personally identified! And I 
never even heard of your withered-up, 
Tophet-hot, back-yard-of-a-prairie-dog 
town until they told me back at Den- 
ver there was a money office here 
where I could have funds wired me! 
Got to be identified! Well, that’s one 
whgle of a note! I don’t know a soul 


east of the Mississippi, and I don’t 
want to. Darndest country I ever saw! 
Blinkingest, blasted yahoos ever a man 


did meet, Country’s worse than Rus- 
sia! Lot worse. Five hundred dollars 
~and I’ve got to be identified before 
Ican get it! ’S no good to me! Send 
the thing back! Throw it to pot! 
Where’s the manager of this shebang! 
I want the boss, the highest official 
yot've got! Send him out! Wow! 
Got to be identified! Bah-h-h!” 

Came soothing tones, and words of 
gentle remonstrance, all of which only 
seemed to fire the present-moment Pat- 
inck Henry to even greater endeavors. 

“That don’t get me anywhere! I 
Want to get out of here! Want to go 
somewhere where I can forget this bare, 
fat, love-forsaken prairie. Tired of 
t! Got ten minutes before my train 
bots, and I’m strapped! That's me! 
Could buy and sell this whole town 
and half the county ten or fifteen times 
itl was back where I come from. Yes, 

§C—ps 


I could buy it and give it away. 
Got a pass book on 
a bank at home! Got some insurance 
papers! Aren’t those enough? What 
more do you want, for the love of free- 
dom? See my name! Right there! 
John Archibald Barton Sykes! There’s 
my ticket! There’s my automobile li- 
cense when I’m at home. Description 
on it, and everything !” 

“T’m very sorry,” said a smooth, firm 
voice, “very sorry, indeed, Mr. Sykes. 
But that is final. You will have to be 
identified—personally. It was the way 
this money was sent—vigilant. The 
ofily thing for you to do is wire back 
and have the sender waive identifica- 
tion.” 

“Won't give the condemned telegraph 
company the satisfaction! Never’ll get 
another penny of my money. See ’em 
in Gehenna first! I'll kill that skillet- 
headed secretary of mine! He’s so 
danged afraid he'll do something 
wrong! I'll wrong ’im! I’ll make him 
dance when I get back to the only place 
the Lord ever made and finished right!” 

“Aren't you stopping at a hotel in 
town?” inquired the tired-faced tele- 
gragh: official. “The clerk could step 
down and identify.” 

“T just told you I come in on a train. 
What’s the matter with you? Deaf! 
Heh?” 

John Archibald Sykes backed toward 
the door, red of face and panting from 
his efforts. Me waved a pudgy fist 
after him. 

“T’ll see about this! 


sir! 
Got letters here! 


I'll find out if 
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you can tie a man up in this way. I'll 
get somebody to identify me!” 

Mr. Sykes thrust open the screen door 
of the telegraph office and stalked out 
onto the sidewalk, looking up and down 
the bustling street of this western city. 
It was at this moment that a vision 
crossed John Archibald’s line of. sight. 
It was “Big-nose” Charley. 

Charley was all dressed up, as usual. 
He wore a gray hat with a fuzzy fin- 
ish. His tie was a vivid scarlet; his 
vest patterned, seemingly, after the sun- 
set glories. Charley was very partial 
to colorful vests. His suit was as star- 
tling as a comedy actor’s in a burlesque 
show. It was green with heavy pencil 
stripes. His shoes were huge and 
pointed. Charley carried a cane and 
smoked cigarettes. 

Now the old-timer from Kerry Vil- 
lage, Boston, paused. He removed a 
cigarette from his lips and began 
scratching his left ear. This fellow had 
been standing very nearly in front. of 
the telegraph office. Unless a man was 
as deaf as a codfish he could not have 
failed to have overheard the conversa- 
tion within. 

Charley’s lips caressed the moist end 
of his cigarette. 

“Five hun’erd bucks,” he murmured. 
“John Archibal’ Barton Sykes. Tch, 
tch!” 

The old peterman’s eyes followed the 
retreating form of the latter gentleman 
down the street. He recognized in Mr. 
Sykes the man who had elbowed him 
out of the way in getting off the train 
not many hours before, and he swore 
vengeance upon him. Suddenly he 
straightened his shoulders, squared up 
his necktie, planted his cigarette in the 
corner of his mouth, gripped his cane 
as a conquering hero might be expected 
to grasp his saber, and stalked majes- 
tically in through the door from whence 
Mr. Sykes had so recently emerged. 

“Mm,” began Charley. “Good morn- 
in’, adm’r’l. Nice day.” 
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The sore-tried manager nodded 
and scowled at the newcomer. 

“Good morning.” 

“I—I wuz expectin’ some mon-nehhy 
telegraft,” Charley explained after; 
slight pause, during which time f 
beamed on the other with parental a 
fection. 

““What’s the name?” The manage 
reached for a small sheaf of yellow slip, 

“Me—me moniker—me name is Jol 
Archibal’ Sykes,” said Charley calmly, 

“Ow-o-o!” wailed the distressed off 
cial of the telegraph company, clapping 
his right hand to a moist, bald fore 
head. “Another one. Ye gods anf 
fishes!” Then, suddenly bending z 
stern gaze on Charley, he said: “What 
do you mean, John Sykes? John Sykes 
was just in here. I'll tell ’em. He was 
in here all right, all right!” 

3ig-nose Charley drew himself » 
majestically, while he thrust the finges 
of his right hand into an opening of his 
vest and tapped his cane on the flor 
with great dignity. 

“He wuz a impostor!” he declare 
with heat. “Yezzir! <A _ import 
Yuh didn’t let ’im have ut?’ Charley 
voice dropped to a half-confidential tomt 

“No; I didn’t let him have it, atl 
I’m not going to let you have it. Theres 
too dinged many Sykes in this city d 
of a sudden!” Then he added: “How 
much money was you expecting?” 

“Five hun’erd bucks!” stated Charl 
instantly. “Yezzir, five hun’erd dollars 

“You'll have to be identified,” si 
the manager, watching the other fot 
signs of dismay. e 

“In course,” agreed Charley, smiling 
again with bland self-assurance. “I 
take me a wery li'l’ while t’ get a gentle 
mun t’ say ut’s all hunky-dory. Ob 
my, yea-ah.” 

Naturally the telegraph official 
perplexed. He scratched his head a 
sucked at a corner of his lip. “I gué 
I'd better call the police,” he decide 
at last. 





s 


Big-nose Charley 


“The thing for yuh t’ do,” Charley 

suggested craftily, “is t’ watch for this 
other hombre t’ come back; then cop 
‘m.” 
“Yes, I guess that’s right,” agreed 
. the official after a little, “but I swear, 
if there*is another John Sykes comes in 
here there will be something doing.” 

“T don’t blame yuh,” said Charley 
sympathetically ; then added: “Well, I'll 
jist toddle alon’ an’ get some gent t’ 
drop in with meh an’ give the secret 
works. See yuh some more a li’’ later, 
adm’r’],” 

II. 


John Archibald Barton Sykes, feel- 
ing that the world was all out of kilter, 
blusteringly returned to the depot and 
directed that his luggage be transferred 
to the nearest hotel. If he had just got 
to stay in the confounded town oyer- 
night, why, he’d go and get a room and 
thereby establish his identity with the 
hotel people, which would be a step in 
the right direction. 

After dinner he would take the clerk 
and drop into the telegraph office and 
get his money, but he’d report the man- 
ager for being insolent, and he’d wire 
that dumb-headed secretary at home to 
take his hat and roll. Yes, sir! He’d 
get that much satisfaction. Somebody 
would sing for this. Vigilant! And 
wasn’t that one deuce of a way to send 
a money wire to a man in a strange 
ity? Well, John Sykes would say it 
was, 

Big-nose Charley has said: 

“A loud mouth don’t get yuh nothin’ 
but a public hearin’.” 

If John Sykes, the first, had re- 
strainéd himself from waxing wroth to 
the extent of raising a great hullabaleo, 
his money at the telegraph office would 
hot have been endangered. However, 
when he began shouting his troubles to 
the housetops our old friend of the un- 
derworld happened to be within hear- 
mg, and promptly there began in his 
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fertile brain a train of thought that had 
to do with separating the telegraph com- 
pany from the original John Archibald 
Barton Sykes’ five hundred dollars. 

When the gentleman in the brilliant 
raiment returned to the street, he at 
once began a search for a small print- 
ing establishment. Soon an _ untidy 
window on one of the main thorough- 
fares attracted his attention. A fly- 
specked frame in the doorway offered 
samples-of visiting and business cards. 
Charley examined these carefully. 
After a little he entered the shop. 

“TI wants fer t’ get some cards printed, 
gen’r’l,” he said. 

A gentleman in an ink-stained apron 
reached for a pad and a pencil. 

“What’s the name, friend?” 

“John Archibal’ Barton Sykes,” said 
Charley, cocking an eye at the ceiling 
and at the same time feeling for his 
cigarette tobacco. “Print ut somethin’ 
sort uh fancy, an’ put down in the cor- 
ner some place: ‘The Kerry Village 
Evenin’ Bugle.’ ” 

When he had finished writing the 
wording as dictated the printer asked: 

“How many do you want, a thousand, 
mister? You'll get ‘em cheaper.” 

3ig-nose Charley shook his head 
slowly, while a peculiar little gleam ap- 
peared for an instant in his eyes as he 
squinted reflectively at the man before 
him. 

“Jist make ut a—a hun’erd,” he said 
at last. “Or, me’be, yuh’d better jist 
make ut one. Prob’ly that ’u’d be 
plenty. Yuh see I ain’t been workin’ 
fer this paper wery lon’, an’ I got t’ 
get meh a interwoo, an’ if ut ain’t a 
good un I guess I wouldn’t need any 
more uh them door plates.” 

“Well, it’ll cost you two dollars for 
one or for one hundred,” stated the 
gentleman behind the counter bluntly, 
“and you can have it, or them, to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

“Oh, my, no,” protested Charley. 
“Tcl, tch!” He wagged his old gray 
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head solemnly. “Ut’d never do. Like 
I says, ut’s a wery important interwoo, 
an’ ut’s comin’ off in jist a li’l’ wile. 
I ain’t got meh a moniker blue print t’ 
me name, an’ back in dear ol’ Bawst’n 
ut ain’t done without ’em. Now I'll 
tell yuh, If yuh will jist dash meh off 
a c’uple uh them masterpieces, an’ have 
‘em ready when I come back, I'll give 
yuh ten uh these big round silwer boys 
they says is eight bits out here.” 

The proprietor of the printing estab- 
lishment immediately saw the thing in 
a new light. Here was a crazy old bug 
with ten dollars he was tired of lugging 
around, and sure enough he’d come to 
the right spot in that fair city to get 
rid of it. 

Having set the machinery of the plot 
in motion, Charley immediately set out 
to locate Mr. Sykes. Ina short time he 
had traced the other gentleman to the 
Hotel Wickam. John Archibald was 
preparing to make the best of a most 
irritating situation. He was in search 
of a drink. He discovered that John 
Barleycorn was not dead, but in hiding. 

It was while Mr. Sykes was admin- 
istering the secret works to a gentleman 
behind the bar of the Hotel Wickam 
that Big-nose Charley sauntered in and 
cast a genial eye upon the distressed 
person who had so recently lifted up 
his voice in the local telegraph head- 
quarters. 

Charley nodded. 

“How'd yuh do, adm’r’l. 
weather f’r this time uh year.” 

Mr. Sykes admitted that the weather 
was all right, so far as he knew, but 
the rest of the scheme of things was 
all bunk. 

“Ain’t ut so,” Charley agreed. 
my, yea-ah. ’S all wrong.” 

Thus the confidences began. Mr. 
Sykes recognized Big-nose Charley as 
the man he had seen standing in front 
of the telegraph office when he had 
emerged after his heated altercation, 
but he did not remember, of course, 


Nice 
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that he had jostled this man rudely ig 
getting off the train several hours be 
fore. 

“Acquainted in this danged town?” 
John Archibald wanted to know after 
a time. 

“Yea-ah,” lied Charley. 
terests here.” 

He did not go into detail concerning 
those particular interests, and Mr. Sykes 
did not press him. The gentleman had 
suddenly bethought himself that here 
was the man who would identify him, 
He bought the old fellow a drink; then 
enlarged upon his trials and tribulations, 
Charley almost cried with sympathy; 
then patted the distressed individual on 
the arm in a fatherly manner. 

“T—I'll tell yuh,” he said. “I gota 
deal on right now involwin’ a nice liT 
profit. Prob’ly ut will take meh a c’uple 
uh hours. Now, Mister Pikes, if yuh'l 
jist go an’ eat yuhr lunch an’ fergit yubr 
troubles, why, IT’ll come aroun’, say 
about two o’clock, an’ we'll go overt 
the telegraft office an’ I'll fix ut al 
hunky-dory f’r yuh. Oh, yea-ah.” 

Now here was a friend, a simple 
looking old fool with clothes that would 
make a horse laugh, but he would serve 
the purpose just as well, and maybe 
little better than the hotel folks. Some 
times they were as suspicious as a po 
lice-court judge. 

So it was arranged. The gentlemat 
in the startling green suit would returm 
for Mr. Sykes in the neighborhood of 
two o'clock. Mr. Sykes, in the meat- 
time, could eat, drink, and be merty, 
and forget his troubles. However, # 
seemed that, except for about four bits 
John Archibald was broke. 

“I’d inwite yuh t’ eat with me,” said 
Charley, “only, like I says, I got a wey 
important engagement. But jist t’ show 
yuh that our hearts is all right out here, 
I’ll loan yuh a five spot until yuh ge 
yuhr spondulux ; then yuh can eat mm the 
manner I can see yuh been accustomed 
to.” 


“I got in- 











‘Big-nose Charley. 


~~ John Sykes found his heart warming. 

He believed he was going to like this 
town. After faint protestation he ac- 
cepted the proffered five dollars. Big- 
nose Charley lighted a cigarette and 
moved off with a flippant wave of his 


- hand, 


III. 
: After he had returned to the print- 
d ing shop and secured his two visiting 
e cards Big-nose Charley immediately 
7 made his way toward the local police 
ml headquarters, which same were situated 
‘, in the basement of the city hall. 
¥ Here he inquired for the chief of 
in police. Was the chief busy? He was 
not. Would he see a gentleman who 
a desired an interview? He would. Walk 
411 in. 
Je Charley removed his hat and fished 
ll out his new cardcase, slipping a bit of 
hr pasteboard from within as he entered 
ay the inner sanctum of the local police 
t head. 
all “How d’do, chief,” he greeted the 
official, bowing low. 
le- The other grunted, after the manner 
‘ld of many police chiefs, and nodded to- 
ve ward a chair. “Sit down.” 
La ‘Tm gettin’ interwoos f’r the Kerry 
ne: Willage Bugle,’ Charley explained, “an’ 
po I thought, seein’ as what a love-leh city 
yuh got here I hadn’t ought t’ leave 
nal without astin’ yuh t’ tell meh suthin’ 
rn about the way yuh keep yuhr bootiful 
of metrooperlis s’ free from creeminals.” 
fle Chief Salsgiver thawed almost per- 
rty, ceptibly. The fact of the matter was 
it that, while the city was particularly free 
its, of crooks, it was a veritable moonshine 
ven, not to mention a bootlegger’s 
said Paradise with protection a foot thick. 
refy The chief rubbed his hands and ap- 
how peared to swell up slightly. 
ere, ‘Crooks stay away from here because 
get me Weve got a bad reputation,” stated the 
. the heer pompously, “Once in a while 


med Me gets in, but he is spotted right off, 
and either he rolls or he gets locked 
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up pronto. Just don’t tolerate ’em, and 
if some of your cities back East learned 
to know a criminal when they saw one, 
and then just proceeded to give ’im the 
razz, why, they wouldn’t have so many 
robberies and murders.” 

“An’ can I quote yuh as sayin’ that 
yuh can tell a criminal jist by lookin’ 
at ’im?”’ Charley wanted to know, his 
face taking on a sanctimonious expres- 
sion. He held his pencil poised with 
a slightly exaggerated studious pose. 

“You betcha!” exclaimed Chief Sals- 
giver. “They all know me, and they 
stay away from me. Yes, sir-ee!” 

Charley wrote rapidly and with con- 
siderable flourish. At last he said: 
“Ut’s too bad there ain’t more of’is’rs 
like yuh, chief. Too bad. Oh, yea-ah. 
I’ll give yuh a love-leh write-up fer the 
Kerry Willage Bugle. Mm!” 

The chief was warming rapidly to 
the radiant gentleman across the table 
from him. It was too bad there were 
not more high-minded writers on the 
local papers; then perhaps they would 
not always be so quick to rake his office 
over the coals every time mention was 
made of illegal whisky. 

“John Archibald Barton Sykes,” said 
the chief smiling. “Well, well. A reg- 
ular old New England name, and you 
can almost see the blue blood in it. I 
hope you'll send me a copy of the paper 
when your article is. published, Mr. 
Sykes.” 

Charley promised with great gravity ; 
then dropped the suggestion that if the 
chief was not too busy, seeing that it 
was close to the lunch hour, perhaps 
he would care to dine with Mr. Sykes. 

And to this suggestion the chief 
agreed, and a short time thereafter 
Chief of Police Salsgiyer and Big-nose 
Charley were on their way to one of 
the city’s high-class restaurants, 

The luncheon was a success, and the 
official and the old peterman parted 
warm friends. 

“If there is ever anything I can do 
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for you just let me know,” stated the 
chief as he shook Charley by the hand 
in parting. “I’ve enjoyed meeting you 
very much,” 

“Thank yuh, thank yuh,” murmured 
the old crook, smiling with almost idiotic 
simplicity of expression. “Oh, my, 
yea-ah. Mm!” 

IV. 

One hour later it was announced by 
the man at the desk at police head- 
quarters that a Mr. John Archibald Bar- 
ton Sykes wished to speak to Chief 
Salsgiver. 

It seemed that Mr. Sykes had wired 
his paper for funds, and that through 
some minor misunderstanding the 
money had been sent in such a manner 
that Mr. Sykes would have to be per- 
sonally identified at the telegraph office. 
It would greatly simplify matters if 
Chief Salsgiver cared to drop over and 
identify the gentleman in question. 
Nothing would give Mr. Salsgiver 
greater pleasure. He was already in- 
debted to Mr. Sykes for one fine din- 
ner, not to mention a small box of very 
choice cigars. 

Big-nose Charley stepped from a tele- 
phone booth in a poolroom and walked 
toward the telegraph office. He took 
up his station near the door and waited. 
Five minutes later he entered the office 
of the telegraph company accompanied 
by Chief Salsgiver. 

The manager was out to lunch. This 
was another little detail that Charley 
had checked up before telephoning the 
chief of.police. It would save his mak- 
ing mention of the fact that there was 
another John Archibald Barton Sykes 
on the trail of that five hundred dol- 
lars until the time was ripe—and the 
money in question was safely tucked 
away in Big-nose Charley’s coat. 

Because of the original Mr. Syke’s 
loud voice Big-nose Charley was ac- 
quainted with the name of the sender. 
Accordingly there was no difficulty in 


the proceeding that followed. The: 
young woman behind the counter wrote 
out a check, which Big-nose Charley 
endorsed with the prodigious name of 
John Archibald Barton Sykes. The 
the chief jotted down his own name and 
proclaimed Big-nose Charley to be Mr, 
Sykes, and a friend of his. 

The clerk then cashed the blue slip 
counting from the cash drawer bills of 
large denomination to the sum of five 
hundred dollars. Big-nose Charley 
pocketed the money, and then smirked 
at Chief Salsgiver. 

“°’S funny thing,” he said, “but, 
speakin’ ’bout crooks, there wuz a feller 
come in here an’ tried t’ get this monneh 
jist before I got here. Give the name 
of John Sykes an’ everythin’. Slipped 
meh mind f’r a minut’. I r’membe 
there wuz a feller standin’ close t’ meh 
when I wired. Must ’a’ got a look over 
meh shoulder.” 

Instantly Chief Salsgiver bristled. 

“Can’t pull that stuff in this city! 
He had a reputation to live up to now 
“No, sir!” 

They were on the sidewalk in front 
of the telegraph office. Charley wa 
edging away. 

“Who talked with this man, the git 
that just paid you that money?” 

Charley shook his head. 

“The manager, I think ut wuz.” 

“Well, the nerve of the devil! Huh! j 
You wait, I’ll get adine on who it was 
He won't get out of this city if I know 
“.” 

“T—T'll tell yuh what I'll do,” said 
Charley tentatively. “I got meh a wet), 
wery important date with a gent @ 
about five minut’s. If yuh’'ll wait here 
chief, I’ll jist drop over t’ the Hote 
Wickam an’ see this feller a minut, a 
then’ll come back an’ help yuh. The 
manager’ll be right back purty 00m 
guess, an’ he c’n give us a lot uh war 
uable inf’rmation.”’ . 

The chief nodded. “That's fine,” We 
agreed. “That’s fine! I'll wait right 









Big-nose Charley 


“here; perhaps this gentleman will be 
back.” , 

“P’rhaps ’e will,” admitted Charley, 
a far-away look in his gentle old eyes. 
“P’rhaps ’e will, Yuh can’t never tell; 
some of these here creeminals is awful 
nervy.” 

V. 

John Barton Sykes was in a mellow 
mood when Big-nose Charley returned 
: to the hotel. The old crook shuffled in 
| industriously and buzzed in the gen- 
| tleman’s ear. 

“Mister Hikes, I wuz jist int’ the tele- 
graft office an’ they says ut’ll be all 
right. You go right over there, ’n’ 
I'll be with yuh in about two minut’s. 
I got meh another li’l’ matter t’ attend 
to.” 

The foxy old scoundrel did not ex- 
plain that the little matter concerned a 
prompt and exhaustive flight from the 
immediate section of the country cen- 
tering around the precincts ruled by 
Chief Salsgiver. 
m John Sykes thanked Charley effu- 
sively, and then headed for the telegraph 
nt office. He was greeted here by the 
as manager and a person who set forth 
the fact that he was the chief of po- 


a Bea ee COONS” * 


i lice, and that if he, John Sykes, alias 
whatever name he used at other times, 
didn’t listen hard and then talk quick, 

he would be in wrong grievously. 

ht “What did you mean by coming in 

a Flere and trying to cash another man’s 

ow order?” yelled the chief, shaking his fist 

under Mr. Sykes’ nose. “You're ar- 
ai tested. You say it’s the man all right?” 
tH be questioned, turning to the manager. 

a The other nodded a little bit per- 

ee plexedly. “This man came in here and 

j 


asked for money that he claimed he had 
at Wired for,” 


i‘ __ Well, we'll get to the bottom of it 

a tight away,” stated the chief, “because 
John Archibald Barton Sykes will be 

* be . here in just a few minutes.” 

Re John Archibald Barton Sykes!” 

i Wailed the distressed pilgrim from a 
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distant city. “Dog-gone, but that’s my 
name !’”” 

Chief Salsgiver laughed, while the 
manager grinned weakly. He was pos- 
sessed of a sudden feeling that all was” 
not smooth along the Wabash. 

“You identified the other man?” he 
asked the chief. 

“Sure I did,” proclaimed the officer. 
“He was the one who told me of this 
attempt at roberry. Peculiar cuss, so 
far as clothes went, but a mighty nice 
chap.” 

“Clothes!” wailed Mr. Sykes sud- 
denly. “Clothes! What kind of 
clothes? I met a man at the hotel who 
said he would come down and identify 
me, and he had on-a freen suit with a 
stripe and a fuzzy hat and a fancy vest 
and. * 

“That’s the real John Barton Sykes!” 
cried the chief. “Smokes cigarettes a 
lot.” 

“Smokes cigarettes,” cried Mr. Sykes, 
“Wow! And did he get my money ?” 

“He got five hundred dollars of some- 
body’s money,” replied the telegraph 
official, dancing around on one foot and 
shouting at a young woman at a near- 
by desk. 

“Well, you’ve got to show me!” said 
the police chief growlingly. “It’s only 
natural that you should put up an aw- 
ful howl, but it won’t do you any good. 
If you’re John Archibald Barton Sykes 
I’m a lemon; that’s all. If you’re not 
John Archibald Barton Sykes you’re go- 
ing to get the limit.” 

“IT thought you said this other guy 
was coming back here,” put in the tele- 
graph manager peevishly. 

“Give him a chance!” flared the chief 
with snappy irritations “He ain’t got 
wings !” 

“He’s got my money!” insisted John 
Archibald. 


“Shut your mouth 
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ag 


roared the chief. 


“Your putting up a holler isn’t going 
to get you anything; I don’t give a hoot 
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in Halifax who you are. I’m going crowned hat, soft shirt, kerchief, anf” 
to lock you up until this thing is coarse, stout trousers. It was Big-noy 
straightened out!” Charley. His face was peaceful, and 
there was a dreamy light in his eyes, 

Far away in the foothills of Wyoming With nine gallons of gas, five hu 
an ancient tin lizzie was rattling, cough- dred dollars, and an hour’s start he had 
ing, bouncing merrily on a winding trail the whole world ahead of him. Wha 
around a steep, bald mountain. The more could a man want, Charley wor 
man at the wheel wore a steeple- dered. 


SGA RAR 
KILLED HUSBANDS FOR INSURANCE IS CHARGE 


S* persons who were associated intimately with Mrs. Lydia Southard having 
died under suspicious circumstances, the woman was arrested recently and 
charged with murder by the police of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Although Mrs. Southard is only twenty-eight years old, she has been married 
fivé times. In 1913 she was wedded to Robert C. Dooley of Twin Falls. He and 
his brother took out a joint insurance. Both became ill in 1915. The brother-i- 
law, the husband, and the brother-in-law’s baby died. 

In 1916 she married William McGaffey of Twin Falls. He took outa 
five-thousand-dollar insurance policy in 1917, and on October 22, 1918, he died 
in. Billings, Montana. 

She became the bride of Harlen G. Lewis, of Billings, in March, 1919. He 
died after insuring his life in July of the same year. 

On August 1, 1920, the girl married Edward F. Meyer, Pocatello, Idaho 
He took out an insurance policy for ten thousand dollars, and died in a hospital 
in September. The insurance companies became suspicious and refused payment 
on this policy. 

Mrs. Meyer disappeared shortly after her husband’s death, and was tractd 
to Los Angeles, where it was learned she had married Paul Vincent Southard, 
and had gone to Honolulu. She was arrested there and taken back to Twin Falls 
to stand trial. 

Mrs. Southard is specifically charged with poisoning Meyer with arsemt 
obtained from poison fly paper. 
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THIEVES ENTER AS FUNERAL LEAVES 


[JNDETERRED by respect for the dead, two crooks in France recently robbed 

z. Paris home while its occupants were escorting the body of the head 0 
the household to a cemetery. Five minutes after the funeral cortege had lett 
the house a man tried to gain admission by representing that he had been sett 
to disinfect the premises. The concierge had not the key and told the man t 
return later. A quarter of an hour afterward another man, carrying a beaut 
wreath, came to the house and appeared heartbroken on hearing that the funeral 
carriages had already left. He talked of the dead man in moving terms, ant 
kept the concierge in conversation for half an hour, when he departed. The 
cierge then discovered that meanwhile the old man’s room had been ransack 
and a large sum of money, as well as jewelry to the value of five thousand francs, 
had disappeared. 
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Dahlia Graham — 


Author of ‘‘The Boob in the Picture,’’ etc. 


OBERT DOYLE sat in a cor- 
ner of the smoking car of the 
Chicago flyer. The floor at 

his feet was littered with cig- 
arette stubs. The newspaper he held in 
front of his face was a shield to the 
nervous anxiety in his eyes, and Doyle 
had not read a dozen consecutive words. 
His thoughts were claimed by urgent 
and insistent personal affairs. Robert 
Doyle’s safety and personal liberty were 
of more importance to him than all the 
world’s joys and woes. Selfishness is 
often only another word for self-pro- 
tection, and this young man’s nerves 
were tingling and quivering with acute 
symptoms of fear. 

In Doyle’s wallet was all the money 
that he had saved during years of care- 
ful economy. In his right-hand breast 
pocket was a packet that was symbolic 
of the power of sudden temptation. By 
the gentle pressure of his arm against 
his side Robert could feel that packet. 
It thrilled and frightened him. It 
branded him thief. It made him reluc- 
lant to raise his eyes lest he should 
meet the cold, taunting gaze of some 
dreaded man hunter. Only a few hours 
arlier Robert Doyle had had a contempt 
for the ability of all sleuths. Now— 
the case was different. The cleverness 
j of all detectives was magnified in the 
young man’s fear-stimulated imagina- 
tion, 

“You are a thief—you are a thief.” 

The words formed themselves in his 
brain, The rumbling throb of the steel 
spinning westwards beat time to the tor- 
menting refrain. Back of the thought 
of what he had become, was the linger- 





ing hope that he would not be caught. 
Before he had committed the robbery 
and become a criminal, Doyle had been 
sure that he was clever enough to 
quickly plan and easily get away. Now, 
although he had not had the slightest 
indication that he was being pursued, 
he had lost faith in his ability. 

It was in vain that he told himself 
that everything was all right—that he 
would get clear away. He knew that 
it was a thousand to one against any 
alarm being sent forth before nine 
o’clock on Monday morning. Yet here 
he was with only a few hours of Sun- 
day passed away, worrying and fretting 
until he could scarcely prevent the mus- 
cles of his face from twitching and his 
hands from visibly trembling. 

Again and again Doyle went over all 
the details of everything that had hap- 
pened since the moment when he had 
deftly appropriated the property of his 
pawnbroking boss. He had been calm 
and without a trace of flurry when he 
had said good night to Joseph Simonson. 
Robert Doyle remembered that he had 
felt inclined to laugh with the ease of 
it all. He had cleared the show win- 
dow, carried his tray of rings to the 
big safe, but instead of placing the rings 
in the drawer where they were supposed 
to remain from Saturday night until 
Monday morning—the young man 
pressed his arm to his side. The rings 
were in his keeping, They would pro- 
vide him with the means of obtaining 
his heart’s desire. By careful exercise 
of discretion he could pawn them or 
sell them one by one. 

“There’s about twenty thousand dol- 
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lars’ worth. I'll get about ten. I have 
over seven hundred in cash and—that 
string of pearls. They’re worth a small 
fortune. At least fifty thousand. But 
—I’ll have to look out with ’em. Old 
Simonson wouldn’t have kicked up much 
fuss over the rings, but those pearls are 
bound to set him going. He’ll be crazy 
to get ’em back. I should have played 
safe and left them alone. Still—I’d 
have been a fool to leave them behind 
when they were there—mine for the 
taking.” 

Despite the fact that this was sound 
reasoning Doyle was inclined to believe 
that-valuable as they were, he had been 
a bigger fool for taking the string of 
pearls than he would have been if he 
had left them alone. He had fallen for 
the bigger prize and was now paying 
the price of being overgreedy. 

After he had left Simonson’s store 
Robert had gone straight home. He 
had told his mother that he was going 
to catch an early morning train and 
spend the week-end with his uncle. He 
had spoken with quite matter-of-fact- 
ness, and after supper he had gone 
to his room for a few hours’ sleep. The 
strange part about it to Robert was the 
fact that he had slept. He remembered 
how silly he had thought it to even men- 
tion sleep, and yet for over three hours 
he had gone off into sound slumber. It 
had not been a restful sleep, for he 
had been ridden by nightmares of hor- 
rible clearness. Simonson had come 
into his room; demanded his property. 
Robert had choked him to death and 
taken the rings and the pearls and 
tucked them under his mother’s pillow. 
Then—the alarm clock had gone off and 
Robert had wakened to find it was all 
a bad dream. He was lying fully 
dressed on his bed. The packet, as it 
was now, was safely hidden away in 
/ his breast pocket. Without calling his 
mother he had slipped out of the house, 
and now he was on his way to Chicago 
and—to Rosa, the girl with the allur- 
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ing eyes and the seductive, teasing lipg 
Soon he would be sitting facing Rosa iq’ 
some palace where they served knife 
and-fork dainties, and cocktails in tep 
cups, and he would show her that hewas 
something better than a mere thirty-dol 
lar-week clerk in a pawnbroker’s, Rog 
would flash a smile at him; she might 
play and pretend to be reluctant ty 
share his wealth, but she would yield 
She would quit her job as a show gitl 
with the touring company and—they 
would get married and settle down is 
some remote town. Everything would 
be all right. Rosa would have a pretty 
home and all the fancy trifles she craved, 
and he would have Rosa. Thoughts of 
the girl that had gripped his infatuation 
to overwhelming desire gave the young 
man a false sense of security. He be 
gan to laugh at himself for his foolish 
fears. He threw down his paper and 
went to the dining car. 

When he had eaten, Doyle went back 

to the smoker and dozed and dreamed 
of Rosa. He had only met her three 
times, and although Rosa had given him 
no more than flirtatious encouragement, 
the young man could see himself adored 
by her. 
.. “I love her and know it,” he thought 
“She loves me and doesn’t know t 
That’s the only difference. I'll makt 
her see the light. When she gets om 
of those beauties I’ve got in my pocket 
on her finger, that’ll help. There'll 
no risk in giving her a solitaire, The 
pearls, though, I’ll have to split up and 
sell separate.” 


II. 


The first thing Robert did on his a 
rival in Chicago was to get a new olf 
fit, a shave, and a hair cut. Then he 
went to the side street back of the the 
ater where the company were reheat 
ing and waited for the girl who ha 
parted from him, as she thought, for 
all time. 

When she came out of the stage @ 
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Pence it pleased and at the same time 
 disconcerted Robert to find that she did 


not recognize him. Presently, however, 
his sheepish grin brought the girl’s 


memory to identification point. 


“You, Bob!” she exclaimed. 

“Surest thing you know,” asserted 
Robert. “Didn’t I tell you that I was 
coming along? Think I’m going to let 
a pea—a girl like you slip away from 
me? Let’s go and eat.” 

According to the schedule laid down 
by the young man’s dreams on the train, 
he found himself living them over in 
reality. There was the setting, the 
food, and the drinks. Also, there was 
music, and all round him were the evi- 
dences of wealth and luxurious living. 
Rosa contented herself with one cock- 
tail; Robert had many. Too many. By 
midnight he was in a_ vainglorious, 
boastful, reckless mood. In his sober 
moments it had never entered his head 
to make a confidant of the girl, or to 
give her the slightest hint of what he 
had done. Now it seemed to his heated 
brain that he would shine more greatly 
asa worthy suitor if he gave Rosa some 
hint of his prowess. She would feel 
proud that he had risked so much for 
her sake. 

‘T've got something better than an- 
other job; something a bit more worth 
while than the bit I’d save up,” he be- 
gan. “Listen,” 

From vague suggestions Robert 
spedily became more definite, and as 
he did so Rosa’s smile was not less in- 
tense; her laugh came as readily to her 
ted lips; but her eyes soon held a very 
Watchful, inquiring, and rather resent- 
ful expression. e 

“I don’t believe you,” she stated flatly, 
when Robert at last told her that he 

over sixty thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewels in his possession. 

; You don’t, eh?” said the young man 
with indignant seriousness. “Then I'll 

Wyou. Here, have a look at what’s 
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in this li'l’ packet. Hold it on your 
knees and take a peek. Then—tell me 
if I’m a liar.” , 

The rose of her cheeks showing more 
brightly vivid by reason of the natural 
pallor that swept over her face, the girl 
took the packet and under cover of the 
table slipped off the rubber bands. Fol- 
lowing the click of the elastic she sat 
dumb and oddly quiet. Presently Rob- 
ert saw that she was holding a folded 
sheet of paper. He frowned quickly 
and stood up. When he leaned over 
the table and looked at the packet, open 
on Rosa’s knees, all the vapors cleared 
from his brain. The thing that he saw 
would have amazed a cooler, older hand 
than Robert Doyle. The young man 
turned dizzy with the shock.. He 
swayed. A glass snapped and fell in 
tinkling, splintered fragments as he put 
out a hand to support himself. A blob 
of crimson spread on the white table- 
cloth, but Robert did not know that he 
had cut his hand. He was beyond the 
perception of physical pain. 

“What ” he gasped out at last. 

“Sit down,” whispered the girl. 
“wait until I’ve read this, and I’ll tell 
you whether you have a fool’s luck, or 
whether you had better beat it and keep 
on going as fast as you can.” 





III. 


At nine-thirty on the Monday morn- 
ing the bell in Mrs. Doyle’s house rang 
and—kept on ringing. When Mrs. 
Doyle opened the front door she was 
wiping her floury hands and arms on 
her apron. She looked with mild in- 
quiry at the truculent, square-shouldered 
man who stood on her stoop. 

“Robert Doyle here?” asked the man 
abruptly. 

“No. My son is away on a visit.” 

A gfin seemed to flicker about the 
man’s hard mouth. 

“So he’s on a visit, is he?” he re- 
peated. “Well, I’ve come to visit you, 
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I’d like to have a little 

I’m a detective 

Mrs. Doylé- met this statement with 
a surprised gaze, but there was a tre- 
mor to her sem that did not escape the 
attention of the detective. She led the 
way into the kitchen. While the de- 
tective talked she mechanically kneaded 
the dough that was lying in a shapeless 
Iump on the table. 

“Everything points to your son as 
being the thief. He is the one who 
has taken the rings and the string of 
pearls. There’s no doubt about it.” 

This summed up what the detective 
had to say.. What he had come to learn 
from the young man’s mother was con- 
cerned with picl ing up some clew that 

ld. put him on the Robert 
Doyle. 

“You say 


son is a 


Mrs. Doyle. 


talk with you. 


°¢ e 
trail of 


you have no doubt that my 
i a Doyle. “But 
‘dua he is?” 


] — 
looked angry. 


have you 

At that the detective 
themselves,” 
is the only 


“The facts speak for 


“He 
ho can | e stuff.” 


say he is the only 


he said 
one w 


“Vy 1 


You one b 
you cannot y one else,” 
Mrs. Doyle. it fair or right to 
make accusations that you cannot 
prove? You think my son has Mr. 
Simonson’s property. I say he has not.” 

“That’s because you’re his mother, 
returned the detective snappily. “Well, 
if you cannot, or will help us to 
find him, we'll have to get along with- 
out your help. We'll get him and— 
the stuff. He may be able to pawn 
some of the but that rope of 
pearls’l] hang him for sure.” 

According to his words the detective 
had said all there was to be said and 
should But he hung about 
for another an hour, talking, and 
trying to get the mo other to give her son 
away in some particular. All his ef- 
forts met with fai ilure. 

When he 


had Mrs. Doyle 
thoughtfully finished making her pies, 
5S P, 5 ! 


ecause 


said 


” 


not 


mos 
rings, 


gone. 
half 


eone 


put them in the oven, turned the ga) 
very low, and went up to her room 4 
dress for going out. She did not moy 
with any haste, but it was not yet elever 
when she arrived at the pawnbrokers 
svore. 

“T suppose you have come to beg for 
mercy for your rascal of a son,” said 
Simonson, when he learned that the 
white-haired, soft-eyed little woman was 
the mother of Robert. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Doyle, “I have, 
come to ask you to take me for a tik 
in your car. It is I saw it 
as I came in and—we.can talk with- 
more privacy.” 

The pawnbroker gasped out. He had 
tears—wild words of pleat 


certainty of 


outside. 


expected 
ing. Here was only 
peech and—a curious suggestion d 
mystery. He tried to make Mrs. Doyk 
talk right there in his office, but failed 
lamentably. 

“All right, we’ll go 
car,” he agreed at last. 
what you have to say, F 
you'll talk, th 
give way to your whit ms.” 

He was angry, raging mad. He hal 
good cause to be, but somehow he fét 
a curious liking for this mother o4 
young thie >f, 

“She’s playing her hand well what 
ever it is she is after,” he thougit 
“You've got to hand it to a woman itt 
pluck, when she’s real roused. Wont 
3 8 it is she’s going to tell me? 

He came nowhere near the truth i 
the surmises that raced through his 
brain. And when the car was humming 
gently along, clear of the “= streeis, 
he found that Mrs. Doy! 1 indest 
no intention of asking for wal fo 
her boy. She had come to demand, a 
when Simonson got over the first shoo 
of her surprising attitude his com 
sense told him that she ha 
in her hand. He had to obey, toe 
exactly what was demanded 
his diamonds and cate 


quiet 


run in the 
want to hear 


Oonliv wav 


1 all the cas 


—lose 
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“Tt is the strangest thing, the oddest 
story that I have ever heard,” he said, 
“byt I'll do what you say, and if you 
can lick that boy of yours into shape 
and make a decent man of him, well— 
you deserve a good son, and—I wish 
you luck. What shall I do now ” 

“Drive to your home and write the 
letter to me saying you took the miss- 
ing jewels away with you on Saturday 
night, Then—when I have the letter 
in my possession that will clear Robert 
of all danger—I’ll tell you then what 
comes next. You keep your promise 
to me, and I’ll keep mine to you.” 


IV. 


Rosa lifted the packet from her knees 
and laid it on the table. 

“How ’ commenced Robert, and 
she stared at the cheap, coral necklace, 
the old brooch, the few valueless rings 
with numb horror. He recognized all 
those trinkets, but he could not fathom 
how they had come into his possession. 
That necklace, that brooch, and those 
tings were his mother’s! Where were 
the diamond rings and the pearls? 





“Read this,” said Rosa quietly, and 
she handed over the paper she had been 
reading. Robert gulped when he saw 
the first words: 

“My son,” commenced the short note. 
“When you were a little boy you often 
tame to me in your sleep and placed 
your toys and treasures under my pil- 
low. This sleep-walking habit, it seems, 
has hever been completely broken. To- 
might you brought me a terrible treas- 
ure. I shall let you go on your way. 
T hope that you may suffer pangs of 
femorse before you discover that I have 
pat some of my own things in the place 
of the gems you have stolen. You 
will carry my beads with you, but it is 
my intention to save you if I can from 
the consequences of your wicked deed. 
I shall return his property to Mr. Si- 
Monson and protect you from being 


prosecuted. Are you coming back to 
to me, ready and willing to be a good, 
honest boy, or are you going to break 
my heart? MorTHer. 


“P. S. If there is a girl, remember she 
cannot love and respect a thief.” 


Robert let his hands fall limply on 
the table. He looked across at Rosa. 
His eyes were full of misery and shame 
and humiliation. 

“So that dream I had was partly 
true,” he muttered. “I did walk in my 
sleep.” 

“And now you are awake,” said the 
girl. “Are you going to walk straight, 
or are you going to be a hateful, beastly 
crook ?” 

“What about you? 
you think of me?” 


What—what do 


“I’m not going to say, except that 
after all’s said and done your mother’s 
right. <A girl, even if she’s a show 
girl, can’t respect a crook.” 

“Then if I go back and make good, 
you'll promise——” 

“T'll promise nothing,” retorted Rosa 
sharply. “You'll go back for your 
mother’s sake, not for mine. Get wise 
to yourself, Bob. Will you send a wire 
off to your mother?’ 

Robert Doyle jerked up his head. 
“Yes,” he said. “I'll play fair.” 

The next morning Robert was on his 
way back to New York. He was not 
proud of himself, for Rosa had talked 
to him at length and with bitter truth- 
iulness. Yet—he was not so very un- 
happy, for Rosa had kissed him good- 
by, and—there was hope for the future. 


“Now gaid Simonson expect- 
antly, when he had given the letter de- 
manded, to Mrs. Doyle. 

“We'll go to my house,” 





Mrs. 
Doyle, “I have some pies in the oven. 
Let’s hurry in case they burn.” 
Simonson snorted indignantly, but he 
did not know the truth, or how near 


said 
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to a hysterical breakdown this mother 
was. She had carried on, fought with 
firm diplomacy, but now that she had 
achieved victory she felt the need for a 
good cry. 

He grew more gnant still when 
he was shown into the kitchen and told 
to sit down while Mrs, Doyle saw to 
her pies. 

“Barely warmed through,” she mur- 
mured, as she lifted them out of the 
oven. “But. that’s all the better. I 
should think that heat would not be 
good for pearls.” 


Then, and then only, did Simonson | 
realize the truth. His precious gem 
were in the pies. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I wasn’t sure that the de 
tective might not come searching the 
whole house. I thought best to be 
prepared.” 

Simonson laughed gleefully as he held 
up his fifty-thousand-dollar necklace, 

“All I can say is: it’s a good job, and 
you are a good woman. Most of ’em 
act on impulse and—get caught with 
the goods.” 





—_— 


NEW SHOPLIFTING SCHEME 
CONVICTED of petty larceny from a department store, Julian and Gabriele 


Lemaire were sentenced recently to sixty days in the workhouse in New 


York. According to detectives of the Stores Mutual Protective Association, 


Julian supplied his wife with the names and addresses of customers who had 
charge accounts at the department where he was clerk, and he told her th 
private charge-account number which each customer gives for identification whe 
a charge purchase is made. ; 

Gabrielle made it a practice, according to the store detectives, to represent 


I 

herself as one having a charge account at the store, to order some goods sent to 
her supposed address, and then to take a few of the packages with her from th 
store, “because she was in such a hurry.” The goods, which were later delivered 
to the true owner of the charge account, were, of course, returned immediately. 

Carelessness on the part of the perpetrators of the theft led to their undoing 
By mistake a customer gave Julian, the clerk husband, a charge-account numbe 
which she used at another department store. She noticed her error at once ati 
told the clerk the name of the store where she had that charge number. Julia 
thereupon sent Gabrielle to the other store in the usual manner to trade @ 
the number and name. Gabrielle carried away twenty-one dollars and eighty cesls 
worth of goods and ordered the remainder to be sent; the real owner of tf 
account complained that she had not ordered anything. Investigation revealed 
that the delivery was a “shoplifter’s order,” and then the customer remember 
giving her charge-account number to Julian by mistake. The rest was easy fot 
the detectives. 








ARREST POLICE CHIEF AS ROBBER 

* (eet DENTS of Riverdale, Illinois, were recently shocked when a man arrested 

for a holdup proved to be their chief of police. Twice the saloon of Fras 
Crea in Riverdale had been held up by a lone robber. During the third holdup 
of the place policemen from Chicago arrived on the scene in time to capture 
perpetrator of the crime, Frank Sinnick, Riverdale’s police chiet, had takes 
eighty dollars from five men in the saloon. en 

“T needed the money,” Sinnick told his captors. He has been chief 0! 
for twelve years. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 





ILLIONAIRE DAN DRAKE hires John Hunter to catalogue his library, telling him that twe 


librarians have met death in a suspicious manner. 
when some one enters the library late at night and tries to give him a scare, 


Hunter is not long in the Drake home 
A further attempt to 


play on his shattered nerves is made by an unknown person when Hunter is chatting with Flavia 


Drake in the grounds of her father’s estate. 


Marion Lorme, the daughter of an old business rival, is hired by Drake to assist Hunter. 


But 


Drake does not know that her employment is part of a plan of Marion’s father and his fellow con- 


spirator, Jim Vaughan, to get possession of a book that is in the Drake library, 
title of which is unknown, holds the key to a treasure. 


This book, the 
Vaughan has secured the services of Marion 


in his scheme, by holding over her head the threat to expose her secret marriage to Peter Osborn. 
One evening, Harold Jackson, Drake’s secretary, leaves word that he is going to the theater; 


Marion is passing Drake’s study late in the evening when she notices that the 


window is open. 


She goes in to close it, and she finds on the desk a sheet of note paper on which the date is written 


in Jackson’s handwriting; a pen still wet with ink is near by. 


concern over the strange incident. 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE BODY IN THE SHRUBS. 


T was about half past seven 
the next morning .that the 
servant who went in to call 
Harold Jackson found an 
empty bed that had not been slept in at 
all that night. He told one of the foot- 
men, and he told the valet, and they 
ffinned at each other as if it were 
rather a good joke. 

Dan Drake breakfasted alone, now 
that his daughter had taken her de- 
Parture, and it was not until he sent 
for Jackson that he learned the truth. 
He frowned and said to the servant: 





“Oh, yes, of course—I forgot. Mr. 
Jackson will not be back just yet. Send 
Mr. Hunter to me, will you?” 

When Hunter came into the room, 
Drake said sharply: “Where’s Jack- 
-.. Do you know anything about 


‘Only what I told you last night.” 
was worried and didn’t listen to 


Drake appears and laughs away her 


half you said. If I remember right, 
you thought Jackson had returned be- 
cause you found this door was open.” 

“No, because Miss Lorme and I 
found a sheet of note paper on which 
he had written the date. The writing 
had dried, but the ink on the pen was 
still wet.” 

“You—you did say something about 
ink. But I was thinking of other mat- 
ters. What did you make of it?” 

“I thought that perhaps Jackson had 
returned and was writing, and that 
then something had interrupted him, 
and——” He paused. It was not his 
business to make suggestions. 

“And what then?” 

“That perhaps he’d gone out into 
the garden. This is only an idea of 
mine, you know.” 

“Why should he have gone out into 
the garden?” 


“T don’t know. Possibly he heard or 


saw something—some one.” 
“Hm,” murmured Dan Drake, and 
for a few moments he did not speak. 
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Then he said: “That’s all possible if 
Jackson was here in this room. But 
why should fackson have returned? 
No one saw him return. It’s very un- 
likely -he did anything of the sort.” 

John Hunter suggested that possibly 
Jackson had met with some accident. 

Dan Drake rang the bell, and, when 
a servant had answered it, he said: 
“Tell the head gardener to have the 
grounds searched—every inch of them, 
shrubbery and all.” 

The man departed, and Dan Drake 
asked Hunter how he was getting on 
with Miss Lorme. 

“Oh, she’s excellent,” Hunter re- 
plied. 

“More use than my daughter, eh?” 

“Of course. She is a trained li- 
brarian.” 

Drake laughed. “And one of the 
best-looking girls I’ve ever seen,” he 
said. “Don’t let her pretty eyes inter- 
fere with your work.” 

John Hunter smiled. Considering 
his affection for Flavia Drake, it did 
not seem necessary for him to make any 
reply to this jest. 

“Perhaps -you’d like to have a look 
round the grounds,” Drake continued. 
“It was your idea, you know. And if 
they do find anything queer, you'll be 
able to make something out of it. Run 
along now. Jackson’s absence has 
thrown a lot of work on my hands.” 

Hunter left the room, put on a cap 
and a coat, and went into the garden. 
He was not in the least interested in 
‘his disappearance—or perhaps the bet- 
ter word would be nonappearance—of 
Herold Jackson. But he was always 
glad of an excuse to get into the open 
air. 

He walked along the terrace, and, 
as he passed the windows of the library, 
he saw Marion Lorme standing close 
to one of them, her eyes fixed on a gar- 
dener who was just about to enter a 
patch of rhododendrons. ‘She smiled 
and opened the window. 
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“Is to-day to be a holiday?” gh 
asked. 

“No,” he replied, “‘I shall be back in 
the library in a few minutes.” 

“You are going to help them to lock 
for Mr. Jackson?” she queried, 

“Yes, that’s the idea. All nonsente, 
of course.” 

“You're too late,” she said sharply, 
“Look there.” 

He looked and saw a man running 
across the lawn toward the house. He 
turned on his heel and went to meet 
one of the undergardeners. 

“In the shrubbery, sir,” the ma 
stammered breathlessly. “Will you 
please come? We don’t like to touch 
the body.” 


J 


John Hunter knelt down beside a 
body that was stiff and cold. Of the 
manner of Harold Jackson’s death 
there was no doubt. He had been 
stabbed in the heart. The first thought 
of Hunter, with so much else to think 
of, was that it had been a swift and 
merciful death, and for that he wa 
grateful to Providence. Three gr 
deners were staring stupidly dow 
at the upturned face, and one of them 
muttered something about the police. 

Hunter sent one of them up to tit 
house to tell Mr. Drake. The financit 
would, of course, telephone at ont 
For the present there seemed nothing 
to be done except cover the dead mat’ 
face. He took out his handkerchit 
and laid it over the waxen featurt 
One of the two remaining gardeners 
turned away and began to fill his pi 
The other fellow “We aint 
touched nothing, sir.” 

There was a pitiful absence of a 
grief or even horror. All the men fa 
been through the war, and the sigit 
a dead body was not likely to affed 
them. None of the servants, outio 
or indoor, liked the secretary. He ii 
a harsh manner with his social ® 

He was intolerant of any ® 


said: 
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tempt at argument. A very capable 
young man, and a young man — 
served Drake’s purpose admirably, f 

he got things done. 

“T don’t think you need stay here,” 
said Hunter after a long silence—a si- 
lence that seemed long, at any rate. 
“You’ve nothing to tell me, have you 
—either of you?” 

“No, sir,” the two men replied in 
chorus, and then one of them con- 
tinued: “We looked here first, sir, 
knowin’ that queer things had happened 
here the other night. And we found 
him just where he lies. I just touched 
his hand and knew as he was dead. 
And when a man’s dead, it ain’t no use 
racin’ for a doctor.” 

“You'd better go. I see Mr. Drake 
coming. I don’t think he’ll want you 
to stay.” 

The men turned away and walked 
slowly across the grass. Hunter saw 
Drake stop them and speak to them, 
and a few seconds later Drake was by 
his side. To Hunter’s surprise the 
financier was deeply moved. His face 
was very white, and he was trembling. 

“A faithful servant, Hunter,” he 
said. “There will be no one to replace 
him,” and then, after a pause: “We'd 
better have a look round. One can’t 
just stand here, and stare at—at that.” 

He walked away with feverish 
energy, and Hunter called out to him: 

“Better not do that, sir—probably 
you're obliterating footprints. I’m sure 
the police would rather nothing was 
done until they arrive.” 

Dan Drake paid no attention to the 
warning. He crashed to and fro among 
the shrubs. He seemed to have lost all 
control of himself. Hunter looked 
down at the body. 

“At any rate, one man will mourn 
for you,” he said to himself. And he 


realized how differently Drake would 

have behaved if he, John Hunter, had 

been | lying there. He could picture 

Drake muttering words of formal re- 
6C—ps 
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gret and appointing Miss Lorme to fill 
his place. 

“This is a queer job,” he thought, 
and he wondered if the police would 
be able to connect the crime with those 
other curious events—the ghost in the 
library, the tramp in the garden. 

He moved a little away from the 
body—a matter of a couple of yards— 
and, glancing at the ground, he saw a 
faint gleam of metal. He stooped and 
drew out a dagger—a thin, straight 
blade with a silver hilt. He recognized 
it and thrust it quickly back among the 
thick shrubs. 

There were fifty, perhaps a hun- 
dred, persons who could have identi- 
fied that dagger. Its edges were blunt, 
but it had a very sharp point. Dan 
Drake used it as a paper knife, and it 
always lay upon the big desk in his 
“workroom.” It was the very last thing 
in the world Dan Drake would have 
employed for the killing of a man; 
most certainly he would never have 
left it where the police were certain to 
find it. Obviously—quite obviously— 
Dan Drake was not the murderer. And 
the man who had hoped to implicate 
the great financier in this sordid 
tragedy, must have been a fool. He 
must have known that, if Drake had 
really killed his secretary, Drake would 
simply have cleaned the weapon and 
replaced it on his desk. It was more 
probable that the murderer had not 
tried to implicate Drake at all. He had 
just flung the weapon away from him, 
knowing that it would give no clew to 
the police, and not caring whether it 
were found or not. 

Well, it was there for the police to 
find and to construe as they wished. 
And John Hunter’s conscience was un- 
troubled by what he had done. He had 
replaced it exactly where he had found 
it. Of course he ought not to have 
touched it at all, but, having touched 
it, he had put it back in the same posi- 
tion—no, not quite in the same position, 
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perhaps, for he could no longer see the 
gleam of light on the end of the silver 
hilt. He bent down and brushed two 
or three leaves aside. 

“There,” he said to himself, “that is 
just as I found it.” 

And then, as he rose to his feet again, 
he saw Dan Drake looking at him. . The 
financier was ten feet away from the 
spot and could not see the place where 
the dagger lay in its sheath of leaves, 
But he had seen something. He came 
forward, thrusting his way through the 
shrubbery. 

“What’s that?” 
have you found?” 

John Hunter told him and pointed 
at the gleaming spark of silver. 

“T ought not to have touched it,” he 
said, “but I wanted to see what it was.” 

“My paper knife, eh?’ queried 
Drake, and then he laughed. “Well, 
any one could have taken it from my 
desk. I wonder I didn’t miss it this 
morning. But I was worried about 
Jackson. Well, I don’t suppose the 
police will think that I killed the poor 
fellow.” 

“They’re not such fools as that, Mr. 
Drake. The question is, shall we leave 
them to find it, or 4 

“Oh, I shall point it out to Martin 
at once. A pity you’ve touched it. 
There might have béen a finger print, 
and now you've blotted it out with your 
own. There is Martin. Here you are, 
Martin!” 

The detective came through the 
trees, and he was followed by a man 
whom Hunter supposed would be an 
assistant to the medical examiner. 
This proved to be the case, and while 
the doctor examined the body, Martin 
and the others turned their backs on 
the pitiful scene, and Dan Drake 
pointed out the dagger. The detective 
raised it very carefully from the leaves, 
taking care not to touch the handle. 
There were no stains upon the blade. 

“Cleaned, of course,” said Martin, 


said. “What 


he 


“and no doubt the handle has been 
cleaned as well. Criminals don’t leave 
finger marks in these days.” 

He laid it aside in the fork of a smal] 
tree and, taking out his notebook, be 
gan to ask questions. John Hunter 
gave all the information that he pos. 
sessed, but Dan Drake contributed 
nothing of importance, 

“I only know,” said the financier, 
“that Harold Jackson was not only my 
secretary but my friend. I believe a 
great many people did not like him, but 
that was because he did his duty. He 
was unmarried, had no love affair that 
I know of, and was the only support 
of his widowed mother, Poor woman 
—but I'll see that she does not want. 
I owe that to her son, at any rate.” 

The detective asked question after 
question, and then the doctor, a short, 
broad-shouldered man with an iron- 
gray beard, said: ‘Death must have 
been instantaneous. Ah, that’s the 
weapon, is it?” 

He went up to the tree and glanced 
at the dagger. He did not touch it, did 
not look at it for more than a few sec- 
onds. 

“That might have done it,” he said 
curtly. 

“Do you think, sir,” said Martin 
slowly, “that the deceased might have 
had this weapon in his hand and have 
flung it here?” and he pointed to the 
place where the dagger had been found. 

“Oh, that I can’t say.” 

“What I want to know, sir, is this: 
If Mr. Jackson had the dagger in his 
hand at the time he was stabbed, could 
he, by any chance, have flung the 
dagger as far as this? Wouldn't tt 
have dropped from his hand close to 
his body ?” 

The doctor hesitated before he fe 
plied. Then he said: “He might have 
flung out his hand when he was 
stabbed, and at the same time have re * 
laxed his grip on the dagger. The 
mere flinging out of his arm might have 
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‘pitched the weapon into that heap of 
leaves. But : should say that Mr, 
Jackson was killed with that dagger, 
and that his murderer wiped the blade. 
It must all have happened some little 
while ago. Mr. Jackson has been dead 
for at/ least fifteen hours.” 

Mr, Martin looked at-his watch, 

“It is now ten o’clock,” he said. 
“That would mean—well, about seven 
o'clock last night. And I think, Mr. 
Hunter, that was just about the time 
you entered Mr. Drake’s study and 
found the window open.” 

“Miss Lorme,” said John Hunter. 
“Tt was Miss Lorme who saw the door 
open and entered the room to shut the 
window.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Miss Lorme. 
I think I must see Miss Lorme. Mr. 
Drake, this poor man’s body had better 
be taken up to the house. You don’t 
mind that, do you, sir?’ He turned to 
the doctor. “The cause of death is 
quite certain, is it not? There will be 
no need for a post-mortem?” 

“None at all. There is no doubt 
about the cause of his death. And it is 
certain that he was murdered, for he 
could not have inflicted the wound him- 
self. The inquest can be held at Mr. 
Drake’s house, if he has no objection.” 

“None at all,” Drake replied. 

“You realize that the room must be 
open to the public?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve no objection. 
house is at your service.” 


y 
I 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PERJURY. 

MARION LORME received the 

news of Jackson’s death less 
than a minute after it had reached the 
ears of her employer. But long before 
that she seemed to have known it. 
Even on the night before she had 
sensed some disaster. She remembered 
how she had hesitated before she had 
entered the study, and how she had felt 


shall. 


an atmosphere of terror when she was 
actually in the room. And in the morn- 
ing, when she learned that Harold 
Jackson was missing, she had been cer- 
tain that some harm had come to him. 
And then the sight of the gardener rac- 
ing across the lawn had been just the 
same as if he had called out at the top 
of his voice: “Mr. Jackson is dead! 
Mr. Jackson is dead!” 

The news, the actual statement of the 
fact, had been brought to her by a hys- 
terical maidservant rushing across the 
And then Marion Lorme had 
returned to the library and had seated 
herself in a chair at the table and had 
tried to look a very horrible suspicion 
in the face—had tried to beat it out of 
existence, break it down by argument 
and grind it under her heel. 

But the suspicion, like 
ghostly and intangible, was 
destroyed by will power or 
It remained like a grinning 
it kept saying: “Your 
Marion Lorme, your husband! 
was he doing here last night?” 

Why, indeed, had Peter Osborn, ap- 
parently half blind and weary, passed 
through the gates of the Drake estate 
and never reached the doors of the 
house, either back or front? She had 
watched and waited, and he had not 
come out of the gates again. Nor had 
she seen any signs of him as she had 
made her way up the drive. It was im- 
possible not to connect this strange visit 
with the equally strange death of Har- 
old jackson. It was so obviously 
possible for the two men to have met, 
for Peter to have passed round the 
house and into the garden without be- 
ing seen, for Jackson to have been 
waiting for him+ down by the thick 
shrubbery. Or even—well, there were 
a dozen ways in which the two men 
might have met, either by accident or 
prearrangement. 

And it mattered nothing that she, 
Marion Lorme, had no idea that her 
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husband and Jackson were acquainted 
with each other. She knew so little of 
what her husband Lad been doing since 
they had resolved to live their lives 
apart. And the little that she did know, 
was bad enough. A man who drugged 
himself—a man who had already com- 
mitted one crime and had placed him- 
self in the power of a scoundrel like 
Jim Vaughan! Such a man might be 
ripe for the most serious crnne of all— 
a ready weapon in the hands of other 
and stronger criminals. 

Marion Lorme looked out of the win- 
dow and saw a small group of men re- 
turning to the house—Drake, with 
bowed head and hands clasped behind 
his back; Martin, brisk and business- 
like; John Hunter, hands thrust into 
his coat pockets, and his-eyes fixed on 
the windows of the library. She knew 
them all but one—a short fellow with 
an iron-gray beard. 

They passed out of sight, and she 
wondered what they had found. She 
took a volume from one of the lower 
shelves and opened it out on the table 
before her. It had already been cata- 
logued, and it was bound in brown calf. 
She had not consciously selected it. It 
had become a matter of habit with her 
to take books bound in this» fashion 
from the shelves that had already been 
inspected and catalogued by John 
Hunter, and read them in her spare 
hours. 

Then the door leading into the hall 
opened, and Detective Martin entered 
the room. He closed the door behind 
him and came forward, cap in hand. 

“T have taken the other evidence, 
Miss Lorme,” he said. “TI hope you 
will not mind telling me about last 
night. It was you, I think, who found 
the room empty.” 

Marion Lorme asked him to sit down 
and she gave a brief and lucid account 
of what had happened. 

“Thank you,” said the detective. “A 
lawyer could not have done it better. 


The advantage of a trained mind, Miss 
Lorme. Now may I ask you one or 
two questions ?” 

“Of course, Mr. Martin.” 

“I suppose you knew very little of 
Mr. Jackson?” 

“Very little indeed. I have been 
here only a short time, as you know, 
and I only met him at meal times.” 

“What opinion did you form—I 
mean, did it ever occur to you that he 
was in any danger?” 

“Never. I didn’t like the man. | 
hate saying that, now he’s dead, poor 
fellow, but I must speak the truth.” 

The detective nodded. And then, 
after a pause, he said abruptly: “You 
seemed very much upset last night, 
Miss Lorme. I don’t want to pry into 
your private affairs, but——” 

He paused again, and Marion Lorme 
said quietly: “I was ill, Mr. Martin. 
I told you so. What do you suggest?” 

“Nothing—nothing, But there is one 
little incident I want you to explain. I 
saw.you with a man a few minutes be- 
fore I met you. You opened the gates 
for him, and then you walked on to 
the corner where I met you. I was un- 
der the trees on thé other side of th 
street and you did not see me.” 

The words had all the effect of a 
tremendous blow, but Marion Lorme 
took them bravely. As a matter of 
fact, on the previous night she had 
realized that possibly the detective had 
seen more than he had chosen to di- 
vulge, and the question was not alto- 
gether unexpected. But she had 
thought that the danger was past, be- 
cause it had seemed to her that this was 
the very first thing he would have mete 
tioned. 

“Yes, I did meet a man,” she said, 
without a pause. s half blind 

id could not find his way to this house. 
He asked me to direct him, and I took 

im as far as the {e looked 
like a tramp but spoke like a gentleman. 
He wanted to see Mr, Drake. I did 
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not go up to the house with him be- 
cause I was just a little afraid of him. 
The drive is very dark, and he looked 
like a rough sort of fellow.” 

“Did he call at the house?” queried 
the detective when he had written down 
this information in his notebook. 

“I don’t know. I gave the matter no 
further thought. I regarded him as 
just a beggar who wanted to get money 
out of a rich man. It was no business 
of mine.” 

“In fact,” said Mr. Martin, “you 
thought the matter of no importance or 
you'd have mentioned it to Mr. Drake 
or Mr. Hunter ?” 

Marion nodded. She was perfectly 

This conver- 
sation was like a game of chess, and 
she had arranged her pieces very well. 
As yet she had made no false move, 
and this gave her confidence. But she 
~was glad to see Mr. Martin rise from 
his chair and close his notebook. 

“The man was clean-shaven,” she 
“and by that I mean that he 
have been clean-shaven. 
There was a stubble of beard on his 
face. He was good looking. I should 
know him again if I saw him, but it is 
difficult to describe any one. He was 
tall, but he stooped. He seemed to me 
to be very ill and weary. I was sorry 
for him.” 

“Did you tell him who you were?” 

“No, Mr. Martin. I was not likely 
to do that. I wish I could give you 
more information, but I simply couldn’t 
describe his clothes. They were—well, 
just the clothes of a tramp—odds and 
ends—all very grimy—and in that light 
I couldn’t even see what color they 
were. I’m rather surprised that you 
didn’t follow him up the drive, Mr. 
Martin, if you were watching the 
house,” 
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calm and se]f-possessed. 
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continued, 


ought to 


The detective laughed. “My dear 
Miss Lorme,” he said, “we were not 
Watching for that sort of man. He 
like the kind of person 


CL 
didn’t look 


who’d get into the library. I could see 
that he was a tramp, and I thought, as 
you thought, that he’d gone to the 
house to beg. I’m very grateful to you 
for your information, Miss Lorme, or, 
rather, I should say, forthe clear, open 
way in which you have given it. I will 
not keep you from your work any 
longer.” 

He left the room, and it was not un- 
til Marion Lorme was alone that she 
suddenly came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Martin was either very stupid or 
else very sly. He had made no com- 
ment whatever on the contradictory na- 
ture of her evidence. She remembered 
distinctly that, when he had found her 
at the corner of the cross street, she 
had told him that she had been walking 
in exactly the opposite direction to that 
in which he had seen her walking with 
the “tramp.” 

“T do not think,” she said to herself, 
“that Mr. Martin is such a fool as all 
that.” 

It was more probable that, when he 
gave his evidence at the inquest, she 
would be proved to have contradicted 
herself. She would have to consider 
very carefully what explanation she 
could give. A single mistake might 
arouse Dan Drake’s suspicions, and she 
would lose her job. And if she lost 
her job, she would not be able to find 
the brown book. 

And she wanted to find it now—if it 
were only to get the money. 


The inquest was held in the library— 
by far the largest room in the house. 
It was, of course, open to the public, 
and had been arranged to seat outsiders. 
The body had been placed in Jackson’s 
private sitting room, and the jury, fol- 
lowing an old and useless custom, went 
upstairs to view it. 

To Marion Lorme it seemed curious 
and unconventional that all this should 
take place in the library. Surely, if 
anything, this should have been a spot 
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remote from scenes of violence. Not 
that there was anything violent about 
the inquest save the cause of it. It 
was a quite ordinary, rather dull pro- 
ceeding in the eyes of any one who 
lacked imagination. The medical ex- 
aminer was slow and prosy, the police 
rather stolid in their demeanor. 

Yet behind all this formality and 
making of notes and asking of dull 
questions to which Marion already 
knew the answers, there lay the deed 
itseli—the horrible brutality of the 
crime. And, as Marion looked round 
at the book-covered walls, she felt as 
though the sanctity of some shrine had 
been violated. 

There was no fresh evidence. The 
handle of the dagger had not yielded a 
single finger print. The grounds had 
been searched for footprints, but noth- 
ing of any importance had been dis- 
covered. 

Detective Martin gave his evidence 
about the tramp, and a thrill of ex- 
pectation ran through the spectators, 
the crowd that filled the chairs at one 
end of the library. Marion Lorme’s 
heart beat just a little more quickly 
when he mentioned her name, but her 
pulse slowed down again when he said 
nothing about the conversation he had 
had with her at the corner of the street. 
It seemed to her that that danger was 
past. 

John Hunter, Dan Drake, the police, 
the doctor, who examined the body, the 
gardeners—all gave their simple and 
clear evidence. Then Marion heard 
her name called, and she went forward 
and stood before the oak table which 
had been placed in front of the medical 
examiner. She took the oath and was 
told that she could sit down if she liked. 
She seated herself in a chair and 
thought: “Perhaps this is going to be 
a long business, and that is why they 
have asked me to sit down.” 

She answered the formal questions 
about her name and age, and committed 
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perjury even in these apparently sim 
ple matters. Her name was Marion 
Osborn and not Marion Lorme, and she 
was certainly not a “spinster.” But 
long before the inquest she had made 
up her mind to commit perjury, if it 
was necessary for her to do so, She 
appeased her conscience by remember. ~ 
ing that she was Peter Osborn’s wife, 
and that a wife ds not: required to give 
evidence against her husband. 

But she told her story truthfully; 
holding nothing back about thé man’s 
appearance or what he had said to her. 
And she added that she had felt faint 
and dazed a few minutes after he had 
left her, and that she had gone past the 
gates and had waited at the corner. 

“Why did you not go into the 
house?” queried the medical examiner, 
“If you felt so ill, I should have 
thought you would have gone straight 
home.” He spoke kindly, but Marion 
felt that he was not satisfied with her 
explanation—that he was antagonistic. 

“I did not want to,go indoors,” she 
replied. “I wanted the air. And I did 
not want to go up the drive with that 
man,” 

“I understand; yes, I quite under- 
stand,” said the medical examiner, and 
then he beckoned to Martin, said some- 
thing to him in a low voice, and listened 
to a reply that was quite inaudible so 
far as Marion was concerned. The 
medical examiner nodded and _ said, 
after a pause: “Of course, Miss 
Lorme, you had never met this man 
before?” 

“Never,” she replied, and her voice 
was as firm as though she had been 
asked whether she took sugar in her 
tea. 

“Of course not,” said the medical 
examiner, “But we have to ask these 
questions. No doubt, thanks to your 
evidence, Miss Lorme, the man will be 
found. He can hardly escape. I do 
not think I need trouble you any fur 
ther just at present.” 








Marion returned to her seat and re- 
mained in the library until the verdict 
was given—of willful murder at the 
hands of some person or persons un- 
known, 

It was not until the people began to 
disperse that she caught sight of Jim 
Vaughan, and she wondered how it was 
that she had not seen him before. He 
took no notice of her and passed out 
of the room with the rest of the crowd. 

She wondered whether he could 
have thrown any light on the mystery 
of Harold Jackson’s death. Probably 
not, Jim Vaughan had no reason for 
wishing to get rid of Jackson or any 
one else in the house. His great ob- 
ject in life was to get hold of the brown 
book, and he had arranged to obtain it 
in the most peaceful manner possible. 

And yet it was only natural that Jim 
Vaughan should be interested in the 
tragedy. No doubt he attributed the 
crime to one of those unnamed per- 
sons who hoped to forestall him in his 
quest. It was possible that Harold 
Jackson had returned and had chased 
some intruder to the bottom of the gar- 
den. 

As for Peter Osborn, Marion was 
quite certain that he was not guilty— 
just as she was certain that his sus- 
picious actions would render him liable 
to arrest. She had fought hard, and 
was ready to fight still more so, in his 
defense; but that was not because she 
believed him to be either guilty or in- 
nocent. It was simply because he was 
Peter Osborn and she was very sorry 
for him. 

No doubt in a few days he would 
be arrested, and she would be asked to 
identify him. That would be a very 
difficult situation. She would have to 
speak in her natural voice, and, if he 
heard her, he would, of course, recog- 
nize it. Possibly he would not give her 
away, but his face might betray his 
thoughts. In Detective Martin’s eyes 
she was already connected with that 
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rough, half-blind tramp. Martin would 
be on the alert for the smallest scrap 
of information. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MARKED BOOK. 


[? was not until the following morn- 

ing that Marion Lorme met John 
Hunter alone, The library was itself 
again. Nothing was left to remind 
either of the workers of the curious 
scene of the previous day. The table 
at which the medical examiner had sat, 
had been replaced in its proper posi- 
tion; the chairs had vanished. 

“A bit upsetting, eh?” said Hunter, 
as she brought him a book from one 
of the shelves. “One can’t get it out 
of one’s head. I don’t feel as if I could 
work,” 

“Don’t you think that if one works, 
one forgets?” 

He looked at her for a few sec- 
onds without speaking; then he said: 
“You’ve got yourself under control. I 
envy you. I admire you, Miss Lorme. 
You’re the sort of girl that ought to 
have lived in harder times than these.” 

“Have there ever been any harder 
times?” she queried, with a smile. “I 
don’t think so.” 

“T mean that in these soft, luxurious 
days you’re wasted. Miss Lorme, you 
had a shocking experience yesterday, 
and you came through it splendidly.” 

She opened the book that lay in front 
of him, as though to draw his attention 
to his work. He turned to the title 
page, glanced at it, and then leaned 
back in his chair and watched her as 
she turned away to get another volume. 
He noted her superb beauty, the grace- 
ful curve of her throat and chin. He 
admired her as every man must ad- 
mire a beautiful woman, even if he is 
in love with some one else. And her 
poverty and loneliness appealed to his 
sense of pity. 

Then he glanced down at the book 
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again and idly turned over the, pages, 
until his attention was arrested by a 
letter heavily underlined. 

John Hunter frowned as he looked 
at the mark. He was well aware that 
a certain class of reader is never happy 
unless he underlines words in a book 
and makes comments in the margin. 
But in this case it was not a word but 
a letter that had been underlined. He 
looked at the letter “a” to see if any- 
thing was wrong with it; to see if it 
had been taken from a wrong font of 
type, if it were out of alignment, But 
nothing was wrong with it whatever. 
It was not in any sense of the word a 
typographical error. This mark was 
merely the act of some mischief-maker, 
of some child, perhaps. It was irritat- 
ing because the book was a valuable 
one; it was, in fact, the first edition of 
the works of Robert Burns, printed at 
Kilmarnock in 1786. It no longer had 
the original binding but had been re- 
bound in brown leather. 

“The impudent fool,” he said to him- 
self and he turned over the pages and 
found other marks—always the same, 
just the underlining of a letter. That 
was very curious! He closed the book 
and saw that Miss Lorme was coming 
toward him with half a dozen volumes 
in her hands, a pile of them that 
touched her chin. When she had laid 
them down on the table, he said: ‘Get 
a piece of India rubber—no, bread is 
the best thing. Would you mind ask- 
ing one of the servants to give you a 
loaf of bread?” 

“A loaf of bread?” she queried. 

“Yes. Some fool has been making 
pencil marks in this first edition of 
Burns.” 

“The brute!” she said in a trembling 
voice. And then she controlled herself. 
That slight shakiness of tone was all 
very well so long as it could be ex- 
plained by her anger at the desecration 
of a valuable book, but she would have 
to keep herself well in hand. She 
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hurried out of the room, glad of an ex.” 
cuse to get beyond the range of those 
clear gray eyes. “The search is over,” 
she said joyfully to herself as she went 
lightly down the hall. “The search ig 
over. The thousand-to-one chance has 
come off !” 

And then, in the hall, she stopped, 
stood motionless as if she had been 
turned into a pillar of salt. “I never 
thought of that,” she said to herself, 
“I must be going mad. He is going to 
rub out the marks!” 

One of the two footmen who 
guarded the portals came forward and 
said: “Is there anything I can do for 
you, ma’m?” 

“Oh, yes, please, if you wouldn't 
mind—a loaf of bread.” 

The man put his hand up to his 
mouth to conceal a smile. 

“No butter, ma’m?” he queried re- 
spectfully. 

“No, thank you; just a loaf of bread. 
I’m not going to eat it.” 

The man turned to the other foot- 
man. “A loaf of bread, Charles,” he 
said, “for Miss Lorme, and be quick 
about it.” 

“Oh, and a knife, please!” 
Marion. 

“And a knife, too, Charles,” the head 
footman repeated, “and be quick about 
it.” 


exclaimed 


” 


Charles walked with slow dignity 
down the hall and disappeared. 

Watson, the head footman, said re- 
spectfully: ‘No need for you to wait 
here, ma’m. I'll send it into the library 
for you.” 

“Oh, thank you so 
answered with a smile. 


much,” Marion 
“It’s only for 
rubbing out some pencil marks.” 
made way back along 

hall. This d 


long enough for her purpose. 


her 
brief 


She 
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pulse was normal, her head cool 

was like a hunter who, when the ex- 
citement of the chase is over, can sit 
down quietly and smoke a pipe over the 
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dead body of the animal he has killed. 
During these few seconds she had made 
all her plans. She would offer to re- 
move the pencil marks herself in her 
spare time, and no doubf John Hunter 
would be only too glad to have the job 
taken off his hands. 


She opened the library door and, to, 


her surprise, found that the room was 
empty. She walked up to the table and 
saw that the book was no longer there. 
One of the other books had taken its 
place. 

Then John Hunter came out of his 
own apartments and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

“The bread is coming, 
“But where is the book ?” 

“Oh, we can’t waste time over that 
now,” he replied. “I'll do it myself 
when I’ve finished work.” 

“No, I can’t allow that. You have 
$0 little spare time. And I have noth- 
ing to do in the evenings at all.” 

John Hunter smiled. “It’s a worse 
job than I thought,” he said. “And I 
think I’d rather do it myself, if I can. 
I may have to send the book to some 
specialist in that kind of thing.” 

“For just a few pencil marks?” 

“They are not the marks of an or- 
dinary pencil, Miss Lorme. I’m afraid 
they will give a lot of trouble.” 

Marion could hardly quarrel with 
him over so slight a matter, could 
hardly press her desire to deal with the 
book herself. But she told him that 
she was rather an expert in that kind 
of thing and related a story—quite un- 
true—about a volume which she had 
cleaned and restored so well that she 
had earned the praise of an expert. 
She spoke half jestingly. She knew 
that she must not appear to be terribly 
M earnest about the marked book. 

_ While she was telling this story the 
footman entered with the loaf on a 
silver salver and placed it solemnly on 
the table. Marion smiled at the in- 
‘etruption, and, when she had told her 
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she said. 
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“That bread will be of 


tale, she said: 
no use, then?” 

“Very little,’ he answered curtly. 
“Now, Miss Lorme, I think we will 
get on with our work.” 


It was eleven o’clock that night be- 
fore John Hunter had an opportunity 
of returning to his own rooms and 
studying the exact amount of damage 
that some mischievous person had done 
to the book. 

As all bibliographers know, the Kil- 
marnock edition of Burns’ poems is an 
octavo volume of no great thickness, 
and it was a comparatively easy task 
to go through every page and note the 
marks. He counted seventy-three in 
all and then lit his pipe and leaned back 
in his chair. He was asking himself 
why any one should have troubled to 
mark the book in that fashion. He well 
understood the habit of underlining 
words and calling attention to passages, 
and the writing in of such remarks as 
rot,” “impossible,” and “how silly.” 
He had always attributed this sort of 
thing to the same people who could 
not help scratching their names on 
monuments or cutting them in wooden 
paneling. But this, so it seemed to 
him, was a different kind of idiocy, It 
was possibly the work of a small child; 
but what child would have been allowed 
to handle the volume in recent years? 
It was a fine copy and was worth any- 
thing up to three thousand dollars. 

He picked up the book, carried it to 
a table, and switched on the reading 
lamp. Then, opening the pages again, 
he examined the marks under a magni- 
fying glass. Undoubtedly they had 
been made by an indelible pencil. The 
color, almost black ‘at first sight, was 
really a dark purple, and it showed 
lighter at the edges. 

Again John Hunter leaned back in 
his chair and thought over some pos- 
sible explanation of this outrage. Then 
he suddenly said aloud, “This might 
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again and idly turned over the, pages, 
until his attention was arrested by a 
letter heavily underlined. 

John Hunter frowned as he looked 
at the mark. He was well aware that 
a certain class of reader is never happy 
unless he underlines words in a book 
and makes comments in the margin. 
But in this case it was not a word but 
a letter that had been underlined. He 
looked at the letter “a” to see if any- 
thing was wrong with it; to see if it 
had been taken from a wrong font of 
type, if it were out of alignment, But 
nothing was wrong with it whatever. 
It was not in any sense of the word a 
typographical error. This mark was 
merely the act of some mischief-maker, 
of some child, perhaps. It was irritat- 
ing because the book was a valuable 
one; it was, in fact, the first edition of 
the works of Robert Burns, printed at 
Kilmarnock in 1786. It no longer had 
the original binding but had been re- 
bound in brown leather. 

“The impudent fool,” he said to him- 
self and he turned over the pages and 
found other marks—always the same, 
just the underlining of a letter. That 
was very curious! He closed the book 
and saw that Miss Lorme was coming 
toward him with half a dozen volumes 
in her hands, a pile of them that 
touched her chin. When she had laid 
them down on the table, he said: “Get 
a piece of India rubber—no, bread is 
the best thing. Would you mind ask- 
ing one of the servants to give you a 
loaf of bread?” 

“A loaf of bread?” she queried. 

“Yes. Some fool has been making 
pencil marks in this first edition of 
Burns.” 

“The brute!” she said in a trembling 
voice. And then she controlled herself. 
That slight shakiness of tone was all 
very well so long as it could be ex- 
plained by her anger at the desecration 
of a valuable book, but she would have 
to keep herself well in hand. She 
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cuse to get beyond the range of those 
clear gray eyes. “The search is over,” 
she said joyfully to herself as she went 
lightly down the hall. “The search is 
over. The thousand-to-one chance has 
come off !” 

And then, in the hall, she stopped, 
stood motionless as if she had been 
turned into a pillar of salt. “I never 
thought of that,” she said to herself, 
“I must be going mad. He is going to 
rub out the marks!” 

One of the two footmen who 
guarded the portals came forward and 
said: “Is there anything I can do for 
you, ma’m?” 

“Oh, yes, please, if you wouldn't 
mind—a loaf of bread.” 

The man put his hand up to his 
mouth to conceal a smile. 

“No butter, ma’m?” he queried re- 
spectfully. 

“No, thank you; just a loaf of bread. 
I’m not going to eat it.” 

The man turned to the other foot- 
man. ‘‘A loaf of bread, Charles,” he 
said, “for Miss Lorme, and be quick 
about it.” 

“Qh, and a knife, please!” exclaimed 
Marion. 

“And a knife, too, Charles,” the head 
footman repeated, “and be quick about 
Ag 

Charles walked with slow dignity 
down the hall and disappeared. 

Watson, the head footman, said re- 
spectfully: “No need for you to wait 
here, ma’m. I'll send it into the library 
for you.” 

“Oh, thank you so 
answered with a smile. 
rubbing out some pencil marks. 


Marion, 
for 


much,” 
“Tt’s only 
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She made her way back along the 
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hall. This brief interval had 
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pulse was normal, her head cool. 
was like a hunter who, when the ex: 
citement of the chase is over, can sit 
down quietly and smoke a pipe over the 
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dead body of the animal he has killed. 
During these few seconds she had made 
all her plans. She would offer to re- 
move the pencil marks herself in her 
spare time, and no doubf John Hunter 
would be only too glad to have the job 
taken off his hands. 


She opened the library door and, to, 
her surprise, found that the room was 


empty. She walked up to the table and 
saw that the book was no longer there. 
One of the other books had taken its 
place. 

Then John Hunter came out of his 
own apartments and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

“The bread is coming,” she said. 
“But where is the book ?” 

“Oh, we can’t waste time over that 
now,” he replied. “I'll do it myself 
when I’ve finished work.” 

“No, I can’t allow that. You have 
so little spare time. And I have noth- 
ing to do in the evenings at all.” 

John Hunter smiled. “It’s a worse 
job than I thought,” he said. “And I 
think I’d rather do it myself, if I can. 
I may have to send the book to some 
specialist in that kind of thing.” 

“For just a few pencil marks?” 

“They are not the marks of an or- 
dinary pencil, Miss Lorme. I’m afraid 
they will give a lot of trouble.” 

Marion could hardly quarrel with 
him over so slight a matter, could 
hardly press her desire to deal with the 
book herself. But she told him that 
she was rather an expert in that kind 
of thing and related a story—quite un- 
true—about a volume which she had 
cleaned and restored so well that she 
had earned the praise of an expert. 
She spoke half jestingly. She knew 
that she must not appear to be terribly 
Mm earnest about the marked book. 

_ While she was telling this story the 
footman entered with the loaf on a 
silver salver and placed it solemnly on 
the table. Marion smiled at the in- 
terruption, and, when she had told her 
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tale, she said: “That bread will be of 
no use, then?” 

“Very little,’ he answered curtly. 
“Now, Miss Lorme, I think we will 
get on with our work.” 


It was eleven o’clock that night be- 
fore John Hunter had an opportunity 
of returning to his own rooms and 
studying the exact amount of damage 
that some mischievous person had done 
to the book, 

As all bibliographers know, the Kil- 
marnock edition of Burns’ poems is an 
octavo volume of no great thickness, 
and it was a comparatively easy task 
to go through every page and note the 
marks. He counted seventy-three in 
all and then lit his pipe and leaned back 
in his chair. He was asking himself 
why any one should have troubled to 
mark the book in that fashion. He well 
understood the habit of underlining 
words and calling attention to passages, 
and the writing in of such remarks as 
“rot,” “impossible,” and “how silly.” 
He had always attributed this sort of 
thing to the same people who could 
not help scratching their names on 
monuments or cutting them in wooden 
paneling. But this, so it seemed to 
him, was a different kind of idiocy, It 
was possibly the work of a small child; 
but what child would have been allowed 
to handle the volume in recent years? 
It was a fine copy and was worth any- 
thing up to three thousand dollars. 

He picked up the book, carried it to 
a table, and switched on the reading 
lamp. Then, opening the pages again, 
he examined the marks under a magni- 
fying glass. Undoubtedly they had 
been made by an indelible pencil. The 
color, almost black at first sight, was 
really a dark purple, and it showed 
lighter at the edges. 

Again John Hunter leaned back in 
his chair and thought over some pos- 
sible explanation of this outrage. Then 


he suddenly said aloud, “This might 
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explain a good deal,” and, taking a sheet 
of paper from a drawer, he began to 
put down the underlined letters, one 
after the other, slowly and carefully, 
until he had come to the last page of 
the book. Long before he had finished 
this task he saw that if any one had in- 
tended to leave a message in this book, 
it had been written in cipher. The let- 
ters, set down in order, did not form 
a single word. 

“So much for that idea,” he said to 
himself. But the idea of a cipher still 
persisted in his brain. For three hours 
he attempted to find the key, using all 
the methods that were known to him, 
But he was no expert in such matters, 
and he failed miserably. 

But in one particular he did not fail. 
He took the volume into his bedroom 
with him, placed it under his pillow, 
and locked his door. 

He was soon in bed and asleep. And 
he dreamed of Harold Jackson. There 
was nothing odd about that. The death 
of Harold Jackson was likely to oc- 
cupy the thoughts of every one in the 
Drake household for many weeks to 
come. 


“T must get hold of that book,” 
thought Marion, as she sat before the 
oval mirror in her bedroom and 
brtished her hair. That, of course, was 
obviously the thought uppermost in her 
mind—not only the desire that she 
might get hold of the book before the 
marks had been removed, but the ques- 
tion: “How can I do it?” 

The answer came clearly to her as 
she looked at herself in the mirror and 
saw the radiance of her hair falling in 
a stream of red gold about her white 
shoulders, the perfect contour of 
throat, and the exquisite curve of her 
face from chin to ear. She was not in 
the least conceited, but she knew the 
value of her own beauty in any con- 
test that she might wage against a man. 
She knew, too, that she had been chosen 
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for this task because she was not only 
clever but beautiftil. There was shame 
in that knowledge—shame that bit deep 
into her pride. And the shame was 
the more intense because she had al 
ready begun to admire and respect 
John Hunter. 

“But I must get hold of the book,” 
she said to herself; and then her 
thoughts turned to her husband, She 
would certainly have to see Peter be- 
fore long and find out something more 
about him. It was bad enough to be 
married to a man with whom one could 
not live, but it was a thousand times 
worse to have a husband who had got 
himself into a scrape, who was already 
ah object of suspicion to the police. 

Well, she would have to see Jim 
Vaughan as soon as a meeting could 
possibly be arranged. She would have 
gone home that afternoon if it had not 
been for the finding of this marked 
book. “She certainly wished to give 
Vaughan better news than she had at 
present. He would hardly be very 
pleased to hear that the marks were 
going to be eliminated before she had 
had a chance of taking down the mes 
sage. 

She wove her hair into two plaits, 
and once again she regarded herself in 
the mirror. She fancied that she 
would be a match for them all before 
she had finished this business—for Jim 
Vaughan, John Hunter, and even Dan 
Drake himself. Once or twice lately 
she had caught Dan Drake looking at 
her furtively from under his shaggy 
eyebrows, And he had begun to adopt 
a paternal tone when speaking to her. 
“My child,” he had said not once but 
several times during the last two déys. 
She would have them all under het 
thumb before long. And she loved 
power even more than she loved money. 
This hundred thousand dollars was 
nothing—this possible share of some 
diculous treasure. Dan Drake was 4 
millionaire; Dan Drake had injured her 
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“father, and Dan Drake should pay 


heavily for that. 

A few minutes later she was in bed, 
and she lay there with the rose-shaded 
electric light still burning by the side 
of her bed. 

“What fools men are to think that 
they can manipulate a w oman’s mind,” 
she thought. Jim Vaughan should 
learn his lesson, and Dan Drake should 
learn it, too. She smiled and wondered 
whether a motion-picture director 
would not label her “a vamp.” She was 
not that really, of course. She loved 
her father and mother better than she 
loved any one in the world, There was 
nothing of the vampire about that. 
She was going to see that Dan Drake 
paid his debt. That was all. 

Her thoughts were checked by the 
sound of heavy footsteps in the hall. 
The footsteps passed her door, and 
the sound of them grew fainter. Then 
the man, whoever he was, returned, 
paused for a few seconds outside her 
room, and walked away again. She 
heard a door close in the distance, and 
the house was in silence. 

“Old Drake,” she said to herself, and 
then she laughed at her own stupidity. 
Dan Drake slept in another wing of 
the house. John Hunter had his own 
apartments leading out of the library. 
Harold Jackson had occupied a room 
not far from her own, but Harold Jack- 
son was dead. Possi! ly it was one of 
the menservants, but the fellow had 
no business in that part of the house. 
He must be drunk or crazy. 

Harold Jackson ! Marion Lorme did 
not believe in ghosts, but Harold Jack- 
son was still lying—white and cold— 
in that room of his. Yet, if any man 
could return to earth after death, it 
would surely be a man who had been 
murdered. He alone of all the vast 
throng of the dead might have ob- 
tained permission to return. 

“Oh, what nonsense!” said Marion 
to herself. A ghost would hardly make 
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such a clatter as all that. It was more 
likely—and even this thought was dis- 
quieting—that there was now a detec- 
tive among the menservants. Charles 
had been in the house for only a week, 
and he was a remarkably clever-looking 
young fellow. There was room in the 
profession for a blundering sort of fel- 
low also, whom no one would suspect. 
He might have come along the hall just 
to see if she were in her room, 

This sort of idea was very irritating, 
but Marion was tired, and she was soon 
asleep, The lamp, which had been left 
burning, threw its rosy light on her 
face and hair. 

And if any one could have seen her 
during those hours of the night, they 
would have seen a picture that would 
have been remembered—something al- 
most unearthly in its loveliness. ~ 






CHAPTER XIV. 
PROPOSED VIOLENCE. 


i ker next morning John Hunter 
showed the book to Dan Drake. 

“Oh, don’t worry me with that kind 
of thing,” the financier snappily told 
him. “I’ve got quite enough to think 
about already.” 

“Burns,” said Hunter, “Bobbie 
Burns—worth a lot of money.” 

“Good old Burns,” and Drake 
laughed. “Yes, that’s the poet for me 
—the sort of chap one can understand.” 

Hunter laid the sheet of paper on the 
table. “Seemed as if it might be some 
kind of message,” he said, “but I can’t 
make head or tail of it.” 

Dan Drake glanced at the meaning- 
less series of letters, and for the first 
time his interest was aroused. “Cipher, 
perhaps,” he said,-and then, after a 
pause: “I wonder if this is what 
they’re trying to get hold of, Hunter.” 

“No, that isn’t likely. If that had 
been the case, the book could easily 
have been stolen long ago.” 

Drake rose from his chair, unlocked 
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his safe, and put the volume on the top 
of a small pile of account books, Then 
he closed the great steel door. 

“So much for that,” he said. “T’ll 
keep this paper, Hunter. It may in- 
terest the police.” 

John Hunter left the room, He had 
retained a copy of the paper, and it was 
locked away in his own desk. He in- 
tended to show it to an expert on codes. 

And when Marion Lorme came to 
join him in the library, he told her pre- 
cisely what he had done. She merely 
answered: “How clever of you, Mr. 
Hunter, to have hit on that idea! It 
would never have occurred to me,” and 
then she began the work of the day. 
Never had she worked so quickly or so 
skillfully, never had she shown such an 
astounding knowledge of every book 
that» she brought forward. John 
Hunter was amazed, delighted. And 
her learning was only excelled by her 
modesty. She took it for granted that 
he knew just as much as she did. She 
even made it appear that his knowledge 
was far wider and deeper than her own. 

And never before had she seemed to 
John Hunter to be so beautiful. There 
was something dazzling. and hypnotic 
about her that morning as she per- 
formed her daily task. And yet she 
was quiet and dignified. She rarely 
smiled, as though a smile were out of 
place in the house of death. 

Harold Jackson was buried in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. Nearly every member 
of the household attended the funeral, 
but Marion Lorme was left to keep 
watch over the library, and the footman 
Charles to look after the house. Both 
of them were newcomers, and they 
could not be expected to take much in- 
terest in the secretary. At any rate, 
some one had to be left in the house, 
and it was thought most fitting that 
these two should be chosen to remain. 

Marion Lorme, for her part, was 
glad that she had not been asked to 
attend the funeral. But she took no 
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mean advantage of her “solitude, of 
her opportunity to break open John 
Hunter’s desk and extract a document 
which might or might not prove of 
value. She did not even search the li. 
brary for other books bound in brown 
calf. She was not at all certain that 
this first edition of Burns’ poems was 
the volume that would give the clew to 
the hidden treasure, but, for the time 
being, there was, according to her way 
of thinking, an armistice. And she in- 
tended to make John Hunter show her 
the sheet of paper of his own free 
will. 

She seated herself in a morocco- 
covered armchair close to the window 
and read an early edition of “Robinson 
Crusoe’—a book better able, in her 
opinion, to take one’s mind off present: 
day affairs than any other volume in the 
world. 

Outside the house the rain was com- 
ing down in torrents. But she was fat 
away in the sunny island girt by fhe 
southern seas. 

She was roused by the opening and 
closing of a door, and, looking round, 
she saw Charles, the footman. 

“Did you ring, ma’m?” he said, 

“No, Charles, I didn’t ring. But 
you'll get me some tea, will you—in 
half an hour’s time?” 

“Yes, ma’m—certainly. 
is boiling now.” 

He vanished, and for a few minutes 
Marion’s thoughts did not return to her 
book, She was saying to herself: 
“The fellow knew I hadn’t rung the 
bell.” And her mind went back to the 
previous night. It had then occurred 
to her that Charles was a detective. It 
was odd that he had been chosen to fe 
main jn the house with her; odder stil 
that he had crept in so quietly to se 
what she was doing. 

“They suspect me,” she thought 
“They beliéve that I may be able to 
give some’ clew to poor Jacksons 
death.” 


The kettle 
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She turned her attention to the book 
again and was soon carried out of the 
present world of love and battle. 

She had tea by herself in the library, 
although she knew that the others had 
returned from the funeral. And, her 
book laid aside, she gave a great deal 
of thought to the footman, Charles, ob- 
serving the way he handled everything 
when he put the things on the table 
and turned on the lights and drew the 
curtains. She did not detect any mis- 
take, but she resolved to keep her eyes 
on him in the future. 

After tea she smoked a cigarette, and 
it was not until she had nearly finished 
it that John Hunter entered the room. 
He was still wearing his black clothes. 

“The rain came down in torrents,” 
he said. “I’m so glad you didn’t go. 
I must change.” 

He walked past her, took a key from 
his pocket, and unlocked the door of 
his apartments. Then he turned and 


- saw that she was looking at him. 


“I hope,” he said gently, “that you 
didn’t think I locked this door because 
you were here.” 

“My dear Mr. Hunter!” Marion 
laughed. “I didn’t even know it was 
locked.” 

“Well, you know now.” 

“Please don’t be so ridiculous. 
Really you are too sensitive.” 

“It only occurred to me that you 
might think it odd. But it’s just a 
habit.” 

“And not a bad one, either,” she re- 
plied, “in this house.” 

He entered his room and closed the 
door. A puzzled look came into her 
eyes, 

“Now why did he say that?” she 
asked herself. And indeed it had been 
quite an unnecessary remark. Would 


any decently bred girl have imagined 
for a moment that he had locked the 
door in case she should enter his 
toom? Was it possible that he a'readv 
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suspected her, and that he had given 
her a warning? 

She looked round the enormous li- 
brary, and it seemed to her that the 
shelves were full of eyes, as the elec- 
tric light ‘glinted on a gilt binding here 
and there. That, of course, was only a 
fancy, but very likely the house was 
full of eyes watching her. 

“T want a tonic,” she said to herself. 
“I'll go home, and perhaps Jim 
Vaughan will be there on the offchance 
of seeing me.” 


“I know nothing whatever of Jack- 
son’s death,” said Vaughan, “but I in- 
tend to make it my business to find out 
who killed him. That is why I attended | 
the inquest.” 

They were alone again in the little 
drawing-room. Old Lorme, who had 
not been very well during the past few 
days, had gone up to bed, and his wife 
was with him. 

“I was here last night,” Vaughan 
continued, “in the hope of seeing you. I 
can only tell you, Marion, that you’ve 
got yourself into a pretty mess.” 

“Why did Peter go to the Drake 
place?” she queried sharply. ‘Come, 
out with it, Jim. I must know every- 
thing.” 

He laughed brutally. 

“Then you’d better ask Peter,” he 
replied. “I know nothing about him. 
I thought he was down in Jersey. In 
fact, until you told me just now that 
the man was Peter, I did not know he 
was in New York State.” 

She turned the conversation to the 
marked book. She had purposely kept 
back this information to the last, as she 
wanted to part on good terms with Jim 
Vaughan, and she knew that any con- 
versation about her husband would lead 
her into an atmosphere of unpleasant- 
ness. She smiled as she saw the glitter 
in Vaughan’s eyes, laughed out loud as 
he slapped his thigh and _ cried: 
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“You're splendid! You’re a stunner— 
upon my word you are, Marion!” and 
held him at arm’s length when he 
wanted to embrace her in the exuber- 
ance of his joy. 

Two or three minutes passed before 
Jim Vaughan came down to cold, prac- 
tical business. A hard, ugly look 
flashed into his eyes. 

“There'll have to be quick work,” he 
said. “We mustn’t give them time to 
have the message decoded. You must 
try to get hold of Hunter’s copy. [I'll 
see about the other and the book. You 
leave that to me, Marion. If I get 
caught, I won’t give you away.” 

“You mean,” she queried, “that you 
are going to break open the safe?” 

“Some one will break open the safe,” 
he answered grimly. 

For a few moments Marion stood 
speechless. She did not wish to quarrel 
with Jim Vaughan, but she had not 
bargained for a burglary. He saw the 
look in her eyes and said: 

“We've no choice, my girl. It’s that or 
nothing. I was a bit too joyful at first. 
Your having found the book so soon 
like that—welf} it was wonderful! But 
the nasty thing about it is that the oth- 
ers have the message, and that they’ll 
decode it if we aren’t the first in the 
field. I'll go now. I must fix this up 
right away. All you’ve got to do is 
to——” He paused and then he said 
abruptly: “No, I won’t drag you in. 
You just do nothing except get hold 
of John Hunter’s bit of paper. You 
must keep clear of the other business. 
I know the house now; that’s another 
reason I went to the inquest.” 

Marion shook her head. “You must 
think of some other way,” she replied, 
“something less crude.” 

He laughed. “You’re too refined,” 
he said. “That’s what is the matter 
with you. We must have these papers 
before to-morrow morning—the pa- 
pers and the book. . Your little job is 
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easy enough. And don’t you wony 
about me. I can look after myself, 
Jim Vaughan’s an awkward man to 
catch. Do you know, Marion, that I've 
never been in the hands of the police? 
They haven’t even got my finger. 
prints.” 

She shuddered with disgust. And 
yet there was something about the man 
that won her admiration. The strength 
and the rough brutality of him—his 
skill, his fixity of purpose, his disregard 
of all obstacles, might have given him 
almost any position in life if he had not 
been a scoundrel. 

“You do as I say, Marion,” he con- 
tinued, “and if you can’t get the paper 
out of John Hunter, I will. I’ve got 
a grip of the situation. If I can’t get 
what I want by skill, I’ll get it by force, 
If I can’t open the safe, Dan Drake 
himself shall open it for me. That's 
the kind of man I am.” 

They were the words of a braggart, 
and some women would have laughed 
at them. But Marion Lorme did not 
smile. She did not know very much 
about Jim Vaughan, but she did know 
that he never wasted words in idle talk 
—in boasting or saying what might 
happen. 

“Perhaps you’d better stand aside al- 
together,” Vaughan continued. 

“Supposing I were to say that Td 
stop all this nonsense ?” 

He smiled grimly. “Supposing you 
were to say that, eh?” he said slowly. 
“Well, of course, you could do it—say 
it, I mean.” 

“And do it, Jim. 
them.” 

“Yes, and lose your job—and pet- 
haps your life. Are you going mad, 
Marion ?” 

She laughed. 
she replied. 


I could warn 


’ . J 

“I shan’t interfere, 

“I only wanted to let you 

know that I’m not just a pawn .n your 
game.” 

“Certainly not, Marion. 


You are a 


queen. It wouldn’t be fair to drag you 
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F into this. It wasn’t part of the bar- of Jim Vaughan, but of the sudden 


gain. You just stand aside. Now I breaking up of a peaceful adventure by 


must be off.” an act of violence. 
He shook hands with her and left And yet she knew that Jim Vaughan 
the house. was right. The book and the two 


Half an hour later Marion herself sheets of paper would have to be re- 
made her way to the station and took a moved from the house before the mes- 
down train. She was afraid of the sage was decoded by Dan Drake or 
night that lay before her—afraid, not John Hunter. — 

To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 











DIRECTS BUSINESS FROM CELL 


THE French law provides that a criminal loses his rights as a citizen, but one’s 

individual rights cannot be taken away. So Gabriel Boyer, who is serving 
a sentence of one year in Font Evrault prison, devised an elaborate scheme for 
making a million francs. He decided to use the French ministry of commerce 
to further his scheme, and addressed a letter to the ministry, asking for informa- 
tion regarding shipping rates, the possibility of obtaining cargo space, and the 
present selling prices in the French markets. 

Officials could not find a clause in the law prohibiting them giving a convicted 
man in prison the information which Boyer asked for. In less than two weeks 
Boyer received the information that he wanted. His next step was to send for 
relatives, to whom he gave explicit instructions how and where to negotiate for 
sugar deliveries from Martinique and Guadalupe. That worked so successfully 
that Boyer’s bank account was increased to many thousands of francs. He is now 
offering to pay a heavy fine instead of serving the rest of his sentence. 


PIPPIBISECEEEEEE 


BOYS SAVE TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FROM 
HOLDUP MEN 


WO young bank messengers recently foiled the bandits who attempted to rob 

them of twelve thousand dollars in a New York office building. Henry M. 

Sommers and Jack Stein, the messengers, were carrying the money in a leather 
bag to the sixth floor office of a firm on University Place. 

When the lads stepped into the elevator on the main floor a man followed 
them. He rode to the sixth floor with them. When the elevator operator opened 
the door at that floor, the bandit drew a revolver, hit the elevator operator over 
the head with it, and ordered the boys to hand over the bag. A second man, 
who had been waiting on the sixth floor, helped to “cover” the messengers. 

Instead of handing over the bag, Sommers, who was carrying it, passed it over 
to Stein, who dropped it to the floor of the elevator and kicked it into a corner. 
Young Sommers struck out at the nearest bandit and knocked him into the cor- 
nidor with a blow on the jaw. Then the elevator operator slammed the door of 
the car and started downward. 

When the boys reached the main floor one of them, who had purchased 
a shrill whistle that morning, rushed to the street and blew it to summon police 
aid. The building was surrounded, and the chase for the bandits was started 
Y policemen within a short time. One of the pair, the man who had waited 
On the sixth floor, escaped. His companion, however, who gave his name as 

tank Colem, was soon caught. 








A Simon Trapp Story 
Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘One Look Outside,’’ etc. 


T wasn’t a difficult task for 
“Pebble-tooth” Koonley to 
fall into the breakfast line be- 
hind Gainey Thompson. Peb- 

ble-tooth, so called because of his ex- 
ceedingly small teeth, “celled” on the 
third tier in the east cell house, two 
cells from Gainey Thompson, and after 
the, prisoners stepped into the corridor 
there were always a few minutes in 
which to idle before the line formed for 
its weary procession toward the tasks 
of the day. 

Pebble-tooth was in a_ singularly 
happy frame of mind. He had about 
four hours yet to do on a five-year -sen- 
tence, and most of that four hours 
would be spent in the details of “going 
out.” 

Gainey Thompson’s situation was 
somewhat different. He had already 
done twice five years, and if his health 
kept up it was likely that he had several 
more blocks of five to da. The presid- 
ing justice said “life” to Gainey Thomp- 
son. 

The automatic device opened all the 
cells on a tier at once. The prisoners, 
two from each cell, stepped into the 
corridor to await the next gong, a sig- 
nal that the corridor doors were opened 
and that the lines on the various tiers 
should form. In the interval, Pebble- 
tooth Koonley, in the. throng of pris- 
oners, responded joyfully to a mixture 
of salutations. Some of the prisoners 
edged toward him and asked that he 
take out various written messages. 


But to all of these Koonley turned 
a deaf ear. He was wise enough to 
know that he would be a prisoner of 
the State until his feet were off the 
prison reservation, and he would take 
no chances on being yanked back at the 
last moment and stripped of his good 
time on the charge of attempting to 
smuggle out mail—for which he couldn't 
be blamed. 

For many others, however, he prom- 
ised to deliver verbal messages, and he 
did this with reckless generosity, 
whether the message was to be delivered 
in San Francisco or New York. It 
made no difference, because Pebble 
tooth had no idea of delivering any of 
the messages, and a promise with him 
was only a light and airy thing of the 
moment. 

His unrestrained exultation in that 
corridor of gloom was extremely incon 
siderate of Pebble-tooth Koonley. He 
didn’t seem to realize that the freedom 
which stood so close to his hand empha- 
sized the dismal and, in some cases, 
hopeless prospects of his fellows. He 
might at least have withheld his gay 
laughter and extravagant promises of 
how he would “cut up” when his “feet 
hit the ground.” 

“To-night,” he cried, “I'll be 0 
Broadway! Oh, you bright lights !” 

“With about three dollars in yout 
pocket,” jeered a prisoner who didn't 
like Pebble-tooth Koonley. 

Pebble-tooth wheeled. 
he demanded with a 


” 
“Ts that so! 
“Three 


sneer. 











dollars, eh? That’s all you know about 
it. Think I’m depending on the five- 
dollar bill the State gives me? I got 
friends waiting for me—friends with 
money; and they’ll take me over the 
town. No gongs for me to-night, boys! 
It’s Broadway for mine!” 

“With your feet all done up in State 
brogans!” said another, hooting. 

“Don’t you believe it! I'll be dressed 
in glad rags as soon as I get into the 
city. My friends’ll see to that. I'll 
wear |that State discharge outfit about 
two hours. If any of you boys happen 
along Broadway to-night, watch out that 
I don’t swing my cane against you!” 

And Pebble-tooth Koonley grinned 
broadly at what he thougltt a very lively 


jest. 

During this repartee Pebble-tooth 
Koonley maneuvered. The gong 
sounded. The breakfast line began to 


form. He got into line behind the lifer, 
Gainey Thompson, apparently casually. 
Pebble-tooth Koonley still had unfin- 
ished business in that prison, 

The result of his maneuvering placed 
Pebble-tooth Koonley and Gainey 
Thompson side by side at a long break- 
fast bench in the mess hall. 

At a favorable moment Koonley con- 
trived to smuggle into the side coat 
pocket of the lifer an old jackknife 
which he had treasured in the mattress 
of his bunk for several days. 

One of the sternest rules of that 
prison was against the possession by in- 
mates of knives—‘shivs,” as they are 
called inside. Of course, the prohibi- 
tion took in weapons of all sorts, but 
“shivs,” improvised and smuggled, were 
the commonest and therefore the most 
guarded against. 

Gainey Thompson worked in the shoe 


shop, where there were tools of various 


sorts. Pebble-tooth Koonley knew that 

the prisoner shoemakers were searched 

upon their entrance and exit from the 

shop. Searching upon entrance was to 

— against the possibility of weapons 
7——ds 
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for a concerted attack being started in 
the shop. Searching on exit was to 
guard against shoemaking tools being 
carried out. 

The search when the prisoners en- 
tered had grown more or less perfunc- 
tory, for the likelihood of prisoners 
carrying weapons into the shop was 
slight compared with the possibility of 
carrying them out. The very careless- 
ness of the guards upon the entrance 
of the shoemakers, Koonley reasoned, 
would be favorable to his design. 

It would account for the indifference 
which Gainey Thompson apparently 
displayed in carrying a jackknife in. his 
coat pocket. The lifer, the guards 
would contend, didn’t fear the search 
upon entrance, and therefore ‘carried the 
“shiv” in his coat pocket where it would 
be easily accessible when the opportun- 
ity came to hide it in the shop—or per- 
haps to use it in an attack on the guards. 
Ten chances to one, the guard’s hand 
would feel the knife when he casually 
brushed his hand over Thompson’s 


pocket—and penalties would follow 
quickly. 
And it was known that Gainey 


Thompson’s application for a pardon 
had been turned down within the pre- 
vious month, and that he had been 
gloomy and depressed ever since. His 
‘various aspects of dejection would be 
turned into something sinister by the 
guards if the “shiv” were found on his 
person. He had several minor infrac- 
tions of rules against him already, and 
possession of a deadly weapon would 
set him down as a bad man. It would 
be an extremely black mark against him 
—and Pebble-tooth Koonley chuckled 
inwardly when he reflected that this 
would be raised against the lifer if ever, 
in the dreary years ahead, he applied 
again for pardon. 

There was a likelihood of Gainey 
Thompson discovering the knife him- 
self before he reached the shoe shop. 
But what would he do with it? How 
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would he dispose of it? Perhaps he 
would throw it away, and the act would 
be seen by a guard or a “snitch”—all 
of which would achieve the design of 
Koonley. At any rate, with that knife 
in his pocket, Gainey Thompson’s hopes 
were in dire peril. 

And that was the end sought by Peb- 
ble-tooth Koonley. He hated Gainey 
Thompson, for one afternoon three 
years previously Gainey Thompson had 
given him a terrible whipping before 
the guards could interfere. Gainey 
Thompson was as lightning with his 
fists, and in the space of sixty seconds 
he had closed the eyes, and broken the 
lower jaw, and fleshed the cheek bones 
of Pebble-tooth Koonley. And Peb- 
ble-tooth Koonley never forgot. 

Half an hour after breakfast Koon- 
ley knew that his efforts had succeeded. 
He was loitering in the yard, awaiting 
the summons of the discharge clerk who 
would lead him to the barber shop and 
storeroom, where he would be fitted out 
for the outside. He saw, walking 
through the yard from the shop gate, 
Gainey Thompson between two guards. 
He saw them enter the administration 
building, and fifteen minutes later 
emerge and walk in the direction of the 
west cell house, and disappear therein. 
Beneath the west cell house was situ- 
ated the string of dark cells where re- 
fractory prisoners were quartered for 
punishment. 

A half hour after the lifer had van- 
ished into the chambers of punishment 
they called Pebble-tooth Koonley; for 
it was time that he got ready to go out. 

There was another man in that prison 
who stepped into the outdoors that 
morning—Jack Pember. Pember had 
completed a four-year sentence. He 
and Pebble-tooth Koonley were unac- 
quainted. They had celled in different 
cell houses and worked in different de- 
partments, and, except for an occasional 
and disinterested glimpse of each other, 
had not come into contact. 


But it was different after they passed — 
outside together. Their eyes met in 
friendly overtures. Each felt that he 
had something in common. 

“Which way you heading?” inquired 
Koonley. 

“To the city,” Pember replied. “How 
about you?” 

“Me, too. 
gether, eh?” 

“Suits me. Let’s get away from this 
place.” 

They got away. Within an hour they 
were on a train speeding toward the 
city. They talked in low tones, 

“What're you going to do—in the 
city?” Pebble-tooth asked. 

Jack Pember returned Koonley’s 
gaze with level eyes and replied laconi- 
cally: “I was sent up for breaking and 
entering.” 

“Me, too. 
stake ?’”’ 

“Don’t know—maybe; but it looks 
slim now.” 

“That’s the way it is with me. ’Fraid 
I’ll have to ‘root’ right away—and I 
don’t like that very much.” 

“T don’t like it, either. I’d like to 
look around a bit first, but if I have 
to, I'll ‘root.’ ” 

“Maybe we can find something to 
gether, eh? It'll be easier for both of 
us then.” 

“Sure! But I got one chance of a 
lift that we’ll look up first.” 

It will thus be observed that Pebble- 
tooth Koonley’s talk in the cell-house 
corridor that morning—his talk o 
friends and money awaiting him in the 
city—was wholly “the bunk.” 

After dark that evening they came 
to the pawnbroking establishment of 
Simon Trapp in Broome Street. Jack 
Pember was acquainted there, and, 
though the door of the pawnshop was 
locked, he gained admittance for him 
self and Pebble-tooth Koonley. Simoq 
Trapp led them into his living quarters 
in the rear of the pawnshop. 


Might’s well travel to- 


Got any chance of a 
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He peered again into the eyes of Jack 
Pember. “Well, I’m glad that you 
should be back among us again.” 

“Same here,” rejoined Pember. “Si- 
mon, this is a friend of mine, Mr. 
Koonley. Him and me come out to- 
gether.” 

“Now ain’t that nice, that you should 
get out the same day.” The pawnbroker 
studied them intently, and the signifi- 
cance of his gaze was not lost on Jack 
Pember. 

“You needn’t worry, Simon,” the vis- 
itor assured him. “We’re here by the 
warden’s consent. Our time’s all put 
u vr 

“That makes it nicer, don’t it? You 
don’t have to dodge.” 

“We ain’t got nothing to dodge for 
—and we ain’t got nothing to do.” 

“Nothing to do?” 

“Say, can you put us right?” 

The pawnbroker meditated. He un- 
derstood quite well what Jack Pember 
meant. Still, he didn’t know Pember 
very well, and he didn’t know his com- 
panion at all. Furthermore, he didn’t 
like the looks of Koonley—but he often 
dealt with men whose looks didn’t ex- 
actly suit him. He returned an evasive 
answer. 

“Sure, I can help you out,” said he}; 
“but you should know that I’m a very 
poor old man. How would five dol- 
lars hit you, eh?” 

Pember understood by this answer 
that Simon Trapp didn’t wish to talk 
teal business in the presence of the 
stranger, so he said: “That'll pull us 
by for a day or so—thanks, Maybe 
Till call on you later, Simon.” 

“Sure—maybe you'll come in to-mor- 
tow, eh?” 

“Uh-huh.” And they departed. 

For a long time Simon Trapp medi- 
tated. “Jack Pember shouldn’t ought 
todo that,” he mused. “He don’t know 
me well enough to bring strangers in 
here. Jack Pember himself ain’t never 
been stretched that I know of, and I 
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wouldn’t go very far with him alone 
—say nothing about the strangers he 
picks up.” 

By which the pawnbroker meant that 

Jack Pember, a budding crook of the 
first order, never had been put fully 
to a_test—he had never _ been 
“stretched,” which in the vernacular im- 
plies a situation in which a crook has 
opportunity to prove he is “A 1.” So 
far as Simon Trapp knew, Jack Pem- © 
ber was all right; but he didn’t know 
him very far. Maybe he could be 
trusted fully, and maybe he could not. 
He had yet to prove himself. 
_ As a broker in crime, Simon Trapp 
dealt freely only with those men known 
to be safe. He constantly surrounded 
himself with safeguards. Sometimes 
these men were compelled to let others 
into some phases of their various 
schemes, and these unknowns came into 
brief contact with the pawnbroker. In 
that way he had met Jack Pember, 
something like four years ago. <A 
trusted crook had brought him in, and 
Simon Trapp thought that Pember 
knew him only as a “fence.” But he 
had inquired if Mr. Trapp could “put 
us right,” which implied that he knew 
also that the old man often steered 
thieves into profitable jobs. 

“Now I wonder where he found that 
out,” Mr. Trapp ruminated. “I hope 
he comes back here—alone—to-mor- 
row. I should like to ask him a few 
questions.” 

Jack Pember returned, alone, 
next afternoon. 

“What you been run over by?” ex- 
claimed the pawnbroker. “Why, yov 
look like a shipwreck!” 

“Don’t mention it,’ said the visitor, 
moaning. “I can feel it without talk- 
ing about it.” 

“But what happened 


the 


with you?” 
“T got drunk,” Jack Pember admitted 


disconsolately. “There ain’t but little 
use to deny it! I'll tell the truth, Simon. 
We-took that five dollars yougive us, 
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put three of our own with it, and bought 
a quart of this prohibition booze that I 
been reading about. The newspapers 
don’t do it justice. We drank a pint 
apiece. A pint didn’t used to be fa- 
tal, but last night—well, I got in three 
fights and lost three, and 

“Did you fight with your friend, Mr. 
—what was his name?” 

“Koonley. No, I didn’t mix with 
him, but I expect I will before long. 
I want to stick with him long enough 
to whack him. I’m a little bit afraid 
to pull it now, on account Simon, 
I was a fool for ever bringing him here 
—and I’m here now for your advice.” 

Simon Trapp’s opinion of Jack Pem- 
ber’s trustworthiness was going up, 
even if his trust in his judgment was 
failing. 

“You didn’t do right,” the old man 
said quietly ; “but I ain’t going to scold, 
because you didn’t intend to do wrong. 
You’re square, but you don’t use your 
head.” 

“That’s right. I didn’t use my head.” 

“How long you known him? Tell me 
about him.” 

“T just met him yesterday, 
was coming out of . 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

“T know it! Don’t bawl me out, Si- 
mon. He talked all right, and I was 
lonesome. I didn’t know whether I 
had a friend in the city or not. I 
thought I’d have to begin ‘rooting’ right 
away, and I wanted a pal—for the time 
at least. It’s safer. This bird was 
sent up for burglary, and I figured he’d 
be safe. Without thinking, I brought 
him here. 

“Two hours later he showed himself. 
He treated me all right, and stuck with 
me in the fights I had—kept others off 
me while I was trying to win the scrap 
—-but when we got to a room, he got 
talkative. We stayed at the Standard, 
around on the Bowery. He’s asleep 
yet. Simon, I wish you could hear 
the story he told me.” 


when we 
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“Well, tell it to me.” 

“This fellow Koonley had a fight in 
prison three years ago with a life 
named Gainey Thompson, and——” 

“Gainey Thompson!” 

“Uh-huh—do you know him?” 

“T know him.” 

“Seems that Thompson beat Koonley 
up. Koonley bragged last night that he 
never forgets an injury. He laid for 
Thompson a long time. Finally he got 
hold of an old ‘shiv’—not long before 
he come out. The last time he went 
into the mess hall he managed to sit 
by Thompson, and he dropped the knife 
into Gainey’s pocket. I guess the 
guards found it there, as Koonley says 
he saw ’em leading him to the hole 
You know what that means to a lifer? 
It just helps to keep him in there. Lit. 
tle things look big when a man is try 
ing for a pardon, and that knife wil 
hang on Gainey Thompson’s record for 
many a year. They'll make him outa 
bad man, with murder in his heart, and 
everything else, and This bum, 
Koonley, told me all this last night, and 
haw-hawed over it. 

“Just because Thompson give him a 
trimming he did all he could to stick 
him for the limit of his life sentence. 
I had to hold myself off this Koonley. 
I was drunk, but had a little judgment 
left. I took him to Simon Trapp, says 
I to myself, and if I whip him no tell 
ing what he'll frame on Simon and 
every good fellow that comes to sé 
him. So I laid low. Koonley’s got 4 
hunch about you—couldn’t help: but 
have, after I was fool enough to bring 
him here—and he’s dangerous. We got 
to settle him some way—and blamed if 
I know how to do it. 

“If he knows anything, he knows that 
it’s good people who come to see yo 

and maybe he’ll be afraid to tampét 
with that sort, who wouldn't monkey 
with him a minute. But we don’t watt 
it to come to that. Ain’t there some 
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way Simon, to settle him easily—not 
too rough, you know?” 

“We'll find some way,” the pawn- 
broker assured his caller. “Just let me 
think—and maybe talk to a few of my 
friends.” 

That evening Simon Trapp had a 
lengthy conversation with Pebble-tooth 
Koonley ; and the pawnbroker, with his 
incredible knowledge of the human na- 
ture with which he dealt, read the soul 
of Koonley as easily as a printed page. 
Before he had finished Simon Trapp 
knew precisely just what emotions could 
be stirred within the breast of his visi- 
tor under a given set of circumstances ; 
and, alone for the night, he set his 
nimble mind to work. 

He awakened in the morning with a 
plan, finished and rounded to the most 
minute detail. 

At the next meeting of Simon Trapp 
and Pebble-tooth Koonley, which was 
arranged very shortly in Simon’s living 
room, a stranger to Koonley also was 
present. 

“Mr. Koonley,” said the pawnbroker 
softly, “you seem to be a very smart 
young man.” 

Pebble-tooth grinned. “I know a 
thing or two,” he admitted. 

“Sure you do—but I wonder if you 
know how to do a very slick job?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“For a long time now,” pursued the 
old rogue, “we been looking for a man 
just like you; a man that should be 
smart, and be trusted, too. You tell 
me that you’re pretty clever with a safe, 
Mr. Koonley—eh ?” 

Pebble-tooth stirred uneasily in his 
chair. “Well,” he persisted, “I’ve 
opened a lot of ’em.” 

“Sure! And maybe you could open 
another one, eh?” 

_ “That’s according to what’s on the 
inside of it.” 

“It ain’t a hard safe. The works is 
easy—and behind the works is ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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Pebble-tooth’s eyes sparkled, but his 
face quickly drew into a nervous, seri- 
ous frown. Mr. Trapp perceived this. 

“Listen, Mr. Koonley,” he hastened 
to urge, “you ain’t taking no chances 
with this. You just got out of prison, 
and maybe you don’t feel like stepping 
into a big job that’s touchy getting to 
and away from. You shouldn’t ought 
to take no chances yet a while. Step 
easy—’cause if you was nailed so quick 
after getting out of prison, it would 
be farewell for you. But this job is 
laid out for you. There ain’t no 
monkeying in the streets or in the alley. 
There ain’t no fooling with windows 
and doors. You just walk right up to 
the safe as if it was in your own build- 
ing. Now ain’t that nice?” 

“That sounds pretty easy,” Pebble- 
tooth admitted. 

“It’s the easiest thing I ever heard 
about !” the pawnbroker went on. “Now 
listen—there’s five thousand dollars in 
it for you, if you and Mr. Flooter here 
can get the money out of that safe.” 

Koonley breathed easier and gazed 
into the friendly countenance of Dick 
Flooter, the third man in the room. He 
was to have help on the safe. That 
sounded better, for in his own heart 
Pebble-tooth Koonley had misgivings as 
to his abilities with a safe. Mr. Flooter 
had a very intelligent face. No doubt 
he would get the safe epen if Koonley’s 
dubious ingenuity failed. Koonley 
never thought to inquire why he was 
being admitted for such a big share of 
the profits. Perhaps he thought he had 
Simon Trapp fooled as to his burglari- 
ous capabilities. 

“We don’t want to make any noise 
on this safe—unless we have to,” 
Simon Trapp urged. “We won’t have 
to, if you can do what you say you 
can. You tell me you are a clever man 
with your fingers, and I believe it. You 
should be able to open that safe just 
like that!” The old man snapped his 
fingers. “But there may be a hitch of 
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some kind. The safe may be different 
from what it looks like.” In those 
words Pebble-tooth Koonley saw his 
escape from what might prove an em- 
barrassing position. “Yes, it may be 
harder than it looks,” Mr. Trapp ad- 
mitted. “If it turns out that way— 
why, here’s Dick Flooter to turn the 
trick. He'll have to open it with dy- 
namite, but he'll open it. You can 
help him—you know how to do that, 
too. And, anyway, we'll give you the 
biggest cut, just for your expert ad- 
vice on the job. Mr. Flooter will feel 
better, even if he has to open it, to have 
a man like you on the ground.” 

Pebble-tooth Koonley felt very much 
gratified at this tribute to his superior- 
ity and drifted into a patronizing atti- 
tude toward Dick Flooter. 

“Flooter,” said he, “you understand 
the blow-off all right, do you?” 

“I’m pretty good with that stuff,” 
Flooter returned humbly. 

“That’s fine. Of course we may not 
have to use it—I don’t think we will; 
but you understand I’ve never seen this 
safe.” 

“Of course you ain’t,” Mr. Trapp put 
in; “and there ain’t none of us that 
knows enough about it to tell you. But 
I bet you can take one look at that safe 
and figure it all out to every screw, 
eh?” 

“Well, I’ve cast my eye over many a 
safe,” Koonley replied as modestly as 
he could ; “and I know ’em pretty well.” 

“You're just the man we want!” ex- 
claimed Simon Trapp happily. “TI bet 
I give Jack Pember a nice present for 
bringing you here!” 

The second-hand store of Solomon 
Filkerson was situated a block closer 
to the East River than Simon Trapp’s 
pawnbroking establishment. The 
Filkerson store was in a decrepit build- 
ing over which were a small printing 
office, a littered tailor shop, and the of- 
fice of a doctor who had seen better 
days. There were no dwellings in the 
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buildings, or in the buildings adjoining; 
so a safer spot for burglary could 
hardly be found in that district. There 
were no night workers in these build. 
ings either. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock at night 
a man turned abruptly off a side street 
into the alley back of Filkerson’s sec. 
ond-hand store. He had chosen a time 
when his movements would not be per- 
ceived. In a twinkling he stood out 
side of Filkerson’s back window and 
observed with satisfaction that his 
surroundings were dark as a coal mine, 

With tools which he took from his 
pockets this man gained access to 
Filkerson’s store through the back win 
dow. Once inside, he drew the win- 
dow down so that there remained, 
neither from the inside nor the outside, 
any sign of his operations. 

Presently he knelt before the bulky, 
old-fashioned safe of Solomon Filker- 
son—and grunted disgustedly. 

“Bet there ain’t eighty cents in this 
old lard can,” he grumbled; “but it’s 
gotta be opened. Here goes!” 

It wasn’t a difficult job for the 
prowler. Solomon Filkerson’s safe, ex- 
cept for being too heavy to carry off, 
wasn’t formidable as a_ protection 
against theft. The ingenuity required 
on modern safes made these old treas- 
ure chests much easier. Practiced on 
difficult jobs, it required scarcely tea 
minutes for the burglar to swing opel 
the door of the Filkerson safe. Very 
quickly he gained access to the inner 
compartments. 

Whereupon the burglar received af 
agreeable surprise. He found a large 
sum of money in bills and gold. He 
began stuffing his pockets, and each 
handful wrung from him a joyful gasp. 

“Now what d’you think of the old 
fool!” he muttered. “Leaving this 
much money in a tinder box. Guess 
he’s never been tapped before, and dont 
know that fellows like me are stirring 
around.” 
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The thief plucked the safe clean of 
money, swung the door shut, but did 
not twist the knob. The safe was shut, 
but not locked. He made his way to 
the back door. He lifted from its 
brackets a huge wooden bar and stood 
it against the wall. With a key which 
he took from his pocket he unlocked 
the door, stepped into the alley, and, 
reversing the key, locked the door be- 
hind him. If a policeman happened 
along, trying doors, he would find that 
door locked. Nevertheless, if a man 
had a key, it would be easy to open the 
back door with the bar lifted off in- 
side. 

And thereupon the robber made his 
way to the rear of Simon Trapp’s estab- 
lishment and was quickly admitted to 
the presence of Mr. Trapp and Dick 
Flooter. Wild astonishment crossed 
the faces of the two men as the new- 
comer emptied his pockets on the table 
in the pawnbroker’s living room. 

“What, all that!’ exclaimed Mr. 


Trapp. 
“Yes, all that,” said Charley Red- 


ding, the burglar, grinning. “It makes 
a sizeable pile, but I see these bills is 
mostly little ones.” 

“Oh my! Oh my!” cried the pawn- 
broker. “Who'd think old Filkerson 
kept that much money in his safe? I 
thought that maybe, Charley, you’d 
find a few stray dollars there, but noth- 
ing like this! As long as we opened 
his store, I thought we shouldn’t pass 
up anything—and maybe pick up a few 
dollars for expenses, but this 
Say, Charley, that’s fine—and now me 
and old Filkerson are square. He don’t 
like me, and I don’t like him. Oh my! 
Oh my! What a night! We get old 
Filkerson’s money for expenses—and 
tll look fine, too, for our little game, 
Won’t it—with all this money gone?” 

Meanwhile they counted the money 
and found seven hundred dollars in 


and fifteen hundred dollars in 
1s, 
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“Twenty-two hundred dollars!” 
cried Mr. Trapp joyfully. Suddenly 
his face lost its smile and he added 
sharply: “Listen, get this money out 
of sight—and you, Charley Redding, 
get back to Filkerson’s store. Remem- 
ber your part now. Dick, you'll have 
to go with him—and lock him in, and 
fetch back the key. I'll take care of 
this money. Hustle now—our friend, 
Mr. Koonley—he’ll be here any minute ; 
and he mustn’t see Charley Redding.” 

While Simon Trapp put the stolen 
money safely away Charley Redding 
and Dick Flooter went to the rear of 
Solomon Filkerson’s store. Redding 
unlocked the back door and handed the 
key to Flooter. The former stepped 
inside. Dick Flooter locked the door, 
tucked the key into his pocket, and has- 
tened back to Simon Trapp. 

Then, within a few minutes, Pebble- 
tooth Koonley put in an appearance. 

“It’s time to get busy, boys,” the 
pawnbroker urged. “I know that ten 
thousand dollars is in Filkerson’s safe 
to-night—and Dick, you got the key to 
his back door. It won't be no trouble 
for you to get Mr. Koonley into the 
place, and he’ll do the rest. Leave that 
to a smart man like Koonley, eh?” The 
young man was cheered by Mr. Trapp’s 
flattering grin and forgot for the mo- 
ment his trepidation at tackling a job 
as an expert on safes. “Get busy now 
—and remember, ‘no noise if it can be 
helped. But get that ten thousand dol- 
lars and hurry back.” 

Of course Pebble-tooth Koonley and 
Dick Flooter got into Solomon Filker- 
son’s store without any trouble. 
Flooter led Koonley to the safe, handed 
him a flash lamp, and left him there. 
Flooter returned to the rear of the 
store on the pretext of watching into 
the alley. 

Pebble=tooth Koonley found himself 
alone in front of a safe, and he hardly 
knew what to do first. He gazed about 
‘em. 
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The interior of the second-hand store 
had. a grotesque appearance even in 
daytime. Old furniture huddled in 
amazing disarray. Battered pictures 
hung on, and stood against, the walls. 
In the gloom of night the promiscuous 
collections took on uncanny shapes, 
glowering and menacing of aspect, like 
the hideous forms of beasts seen in a 
nightmare. They were merely blotches, 
blacker than the surrounding gloom— 
so dim that a table could not be dis- 
tinguished from a dresser, and for that 
reason all the more likely to excite a 
nervous imagination. 

Pebble-tooth Koonley, with a 
shudder, turned his full attention upon 
the safe. He knelt before it and let 
the rays of his flash lamp travel over 
the door. Mechanically, wondering 
what he ought to do to make Flooter 
believe he was at work, he took hold of 
the knob. He had an idea that he 
would make a few tapping sounds and 
finally confess to Flooter that the safe 
was beyond his ingenuity. He planned 
explanations that seemed ~ plausible. 
Then Flooter would blow the safe, and 
they would make off with the ten thou- 
sand dollars, five thousand of which 
would be turned over to himself. 

Koonley’s fingers clutched the knob 
when he thought of the five thousand 
dollars. Impulsively he tugged—and 
then fell back in amazement. 

The door yielded, came open! 

Koonley stared. Perspiration 
dripped from his forehead. He felt of 
the safe door to be sure he was not 
dreaming. There was no doubt about 
it. The safe was open. By some freak 
of circumstance the owner had forgot- 
ten to lock his safe. Gradually Peb- 
ble-tooth Koonley perceived the possi- 
bilities of the situation. 

He waited a few minutes and grew 
steadier. Now and then he tapped the 
door of the safe for the benefit of his 
confederate in the rear. Presently he 
crept toward the back door. 
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“IT got her open,” he whispered as 
calmly as he could. 

“Good!” exclaimed Dick Filooter, 
Admiration rang in his subdued tones, 

Together they returned to the safe, 
The door stood halfway open. Dick 
Flooter gazed only a moment and then 
swung the door wide open. He worked 
among the inner compartments and 
presently straightened up with a jerk, 

“Say, this safe has already been 
robbed,” he said snarlingly in under- 
tones. 

The singular announcement brought 
blank amazement to the face of Pebble. 
tooth Koonley. He gulped and found 
his throat painfully dry. 

“Did you take any money out of this 
safe?” Flooter demanded. 

“I swear I didn’t!” Koonley pro- 
tested. “Maybe there wasn’t any 
money in it—to-night.” 

“Yes, there was,” Dick Flooter de- 
clared doggedly. He kept his sharp 
eyes on Koonley’s face. “The money 
drawers have been broken. The safe 
has been robbed. Where'd you hide 
that money ?” 

“IT swear 

“Shut up!” Quickly — Flooter 
snatched a revolver from Koonley’s 
coat pocket and put it in his own. “I 
got two guns on me now,” he said 
warningly, “and I’ll empty ’em both 
into you if you make a move. Stand 
where you are. I’m going to find where 
you hid that money.” 

He backed away and began search- 
ing behind various articles of furniture. 
Keeping his eye on Koonley, Flooter 
pursued his task—and presently he ut- 
tered a gasp of terror. He seemed to 
have forgotten Koonley. He backed 
toward him, with his eyes apparently 
riveted on the floor. 

Flooter came alongside Koonley and 
clutched his arm. With the other hand 
he pointed into the gloom. 

“What is it?’ Koonley asked weakly. 


Then, without a word, Dick Floots 
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led the spellbound Pebble-tooth Koon- 
ley over the floor. Behind an old 
davenport Flooter turned, -for just a 
moment, the rays of his flash lamp. 

In that moment the terrified Koon- 
ley saw the form of a man crumpled 
on the floor. The body was oddly 
twisted and inert. Koonley saw the 
back of the man’s head and caught a 
glimpse of one white cheek. 

And the intense darkness after the 
flash lamp was turned out left them 
riveted to the spot. In a twinkling the 
sinister shapes of the store’s jumbled 
collection began to creep upon them. 
Koonley’s knees sagged. 

“There’s been a murder,” Dick 
Flooter whispered. “I felt of him— 
he’s cold. The top of his head’s 
smashed, It’s Old Man Filkerson— 
and he’s been murdered!” 

So they fled. 

Their story flung Simon Trapp into 
thoughtful dismay. For five minutes 
he uttered not a word. When he did 
speak it was with the manner of a man 
who had deliberated upon every phase 
of the situation. 

“Seems that this is bad,” he said. 
“A robbery—a murder. Koonley, you 
opened the safe, eh?” 

“Y-yes,”  Pebble-tooth 
He was a liar to the last. 

“What'd you do with your gloves?” 

“Gloves ?” 

“Man alive! Didn’t you use gloves 
—and you neither, Dick?” 

They shook their heads. 

“And you both handled that safe— 
you left your finger prints! Koonley, 
you just got out of prison. Your fin- 
ger prints—man! They’re at head- 
quarters, and they’re on that safe. 
And there’s been a murder. A fine 
chance you'll have—an ex-convict!’ 

Utter terror descended on Pebble- 
tooth Koonley. He remembered that 
he had placed his fingers against the 
safe at various places. 

There’s only one thing to do, you 


answered. 
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fellows,” announced the pawnbroker 
briskly. “It’s California for yourn.” 
He produced five hundred dollars and 
handed the money to Dick Flooter. 
“It’s California and new names or the 
electric chair. Take care yourselves!” 

Before the city awakened, Dick 
Flooter and Pebble-tooth Koonley were 
speeding westward—and the train, for 
Koonley, could not run fast enough; 
for he was beset by visions of the elec- 
tric chair. 

“Charley,” said Simon Trapp to 
Charley Redding, “you must’ve played 
dead better’n a dead man could.” 

“Was he scared?” 

“Scared! Say, that fellow is sure 
there was a murder, and he'll always 
think so. Their tickets are for San 
Francisco, and Koonley won’t never 
show up in New York again. I bet he 
goes to China soon’s he gets money 
enough. It just fitted in nice, didnt’ it, 
with Dick’s California trip? 

“That fellow Koonley won’t see a 
newspaper for two or three days—Dick 
Flooter, he’ll see to that—and even 
if he does see a paper he won't be sur- 
prised that it don’t have nothing in it 
about the murder of a_ second-hand 
dealer in New York. 

“Listen, Charley—we got twelve 
hundred dollars left out of last night’s 
business. I give Dick five hundred, 
and later I slipped him another five 
hundred when Koonley wasn’t looking. 
Now about this twelve hundred—why 
not give it to a lawyer and see if he 
can do anything for Gainey Thomp- 
son? It'll be helping a man that this 
Koonley done a mean trick ‘v. Gainey 
has failed to get a pardon because his 
case ain’t never been presented right— 
and we can get a‘good lawyer for 
twelve hundred dollars.” 

“That suits me,” said Charley Red- 
ding, who was an old friend of Gainey 
Thompson. “Anyway, we got rid of 
a low-down ‘snitch’—and that’s for the 
good of the order.” 















de ame ‘fxack, 
Hugh MacNair Kahler 
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FTERWARD a good many 

citizens of Dines Harbor had 

the satisfaction of saying “I 

told you so,” and with rather 
more foundation in fact than usually 
underlies that remark. Most of them 
had prophesied calamity from the day 
when the cabin cruiser nosed her way 
into Tighe’s Inlet and made fast to the 
crazy wharf which Mike Tighe was too 
shiftless to keep in repair. It was in- 
viting trouble to have any truck with 
those jail birds, said the people of Dines 
Harbor. Mike Tighe was a known, 
branded rascal, and the untidy sister 


who cooked for him in the rickety cabin 
by the inlet was almost as deeply in the 


village disesteem. To bring an oppor- 
tunity and incentive for thievery so near 
the formidable pair was, as Dines Har- 
bor sagaciously declared, to tempt provi- 
dence. 

The reeve himself, who also oper- 
ated the single general store of the vil- 
lage, expostulated earnestly with Con- 
rad Young the first time the visitor ap- 
peared in his place of business. 

“I’m warnin’ you, Mr. Young—it 
ain’t safe to give that feller Tighe a 
chance to rob you. He’s done two terms 
in the penitenchary, and it’s only a ques- 
tion of time till he does another. You 
hadn’t ought to resk your boat out 
there, and if Mike don’t cut your throat 
for your watch that sister of his’ll poi- 
son you with her cookin’.”’ 

Young shrugged and grinned. He 
had stopped at Dines Harbor every 
summer for several years, usually 


spending a few days fishing before he 
resumed his leisured cruise, and it was 
agreed among the inhabitants that ke 
ought to know better than to fool with 
the Tighe family after what he’d heard 
on these earlier visits. 

“T’m here to rough it, this time, Har 
den. I get enough soft living when I'm 
at home, and this is the first chance I've 
had in years for a real taste of the other 
thing. I’m not afraid of Mike Tighe, or 
ten like him. You people think he's 
dangerous man because he’s been caught 
breaking the law a couple of times. As 
a matter of fact he’s a coward. And 
his sister’s a better cook than youl 
think—when she’s got anything to cook. 
I’m seeing that she has, just now.” 

“But it ain’t safe,” persisted the reevt 
“You can’t count on any pertection from 
the town constables ’way- out there 10 
the inlet, and the woods go all the wa 
north to Hudson’s Bay, too. Mile 
Tighe could cut your throat and ge 
away safe and easy, and he knows tt 
You better move over to town, Mr. 
Young. There’s plenty of guides jus 
as good as Mike.” 

“T’ll think about it, maybe. Just n0# 
I’m having exactly the sort of time 
want.” Conrad Young shook hand 
and followed the reeve’s slovenly det 
to the dock, where he stowed his pt" 
chases neatly in the cabin of the boat 
and tossed the boy an American quarts 
He was still grinning faintly 4s he 
headed out of the narrow harbor 4 
steered for the wooded headland, thre 
miles away across the arm of the ks 
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When he had left the harbor well be- 
hind he braced his knee against the 


_wheel and unfolded the newspaper he 


had chosen from the scanty supply at 
the store. He had been careful not to 
buy the Lakeport Courier, although it 
would have carried a more complete 
version of the story he desired to read. 
The Pittland Gazette would print the 
principal facts, he was reasonably sure. 
And he found them on the first page. 

He frowned. So the watchman was 
dead! That hadn’t entered his calcula- 
tions; the fellow must have had a weak 
heart, or that little dose of chloroform 
couldn’t have killed him. For a minute 
or two Young sat very still, facing an 
ugly prospect. Then, as he read on, his 
face cleared. It was regrettable, of 
course, but it only added justification to 
the pains he had taken. If, like the 
usual embezzler, he had acted on the 
spur of the moment, an accident like this 
would have been pretty serious. As it 
was, they would have to catch Mr. 
Alfred P. Cullitt before they tried him 
for murder. And Young was reason- 
ably confident that it would be a long 
time before Mr. Cullitt faced the charge. 

“It just shows the value of taking 
pains,” he told himself. He had taken 
pains for six years, ever since he had 
first formed the plan. He grinned again 
as he read that the police had already 
picked up the trail and were hopeful of 
an earty arrest. How carefully he had 
spread that trail where they would be 
sure to find it, and yet convinced that 
he had done his best to hide it from 
their eyes! 

He studied the photograph which il- 
lustrated the text—the eyeglassed, 
scholarly-looking gentleman with the 
neat beard looked very little like the sun- 
burned, clean-shaven, robust Conrad 
Young. He took a pocket mirror from 
his waistcoat to reassure himself. Even 
if he happened to run into somebody 


from Lakeport, the odds were all against 
fecognition, 
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Young went over the cautious steps 
by which he had prepared for his pres- 
ent security. If the bank hadn’t al- 
lowed him to take a full month, instead 
of the usual two weeks, it would have 
been harder to manage the beard part 
of it. But old McIness had been a 
crank on liberal vacations, luckily. 
And a month was long enough to grow 
a very decent beard. At three o'clock 
he could bid them good-by at the bank, 
chatting about his cousin’s place in the 
Maine woods, take the train to Wonnal- 
ancit, and be in his motor boat, clean- 
shaven, before dark. 

They knew Young at Wonnalancit, 
but they had never heard of Mr. Cullitt. 
And they never saw Young except when 
he was clean-shaven. That had been 
hard to arrange, but when a man is 
staking ten years of life against a for- 
tune he can afford to take trouble with 
minor details. Clean-shaven, beginning 
to be bald, very smartly dressed, Conrad 
Young of Pittland had bought the cabin 
cruiser and arranged for its care during 
the eleven months of the year when he 
could not use it. Clean-shaven, slightly 
bald, smartly dressed, Conrad Young 
appeared every July, in accordance with 
advance notice to the caretaker, to begin 
his cruise. A month later, with a short, 
pointed beard, and no longer bald, Con- 
rad Young moored the cruiser in Won- 
nolancit Harbor, well after dark, 
sculled himself ashore in the dinghy, 
and departed, leaving a note for the 
caretaker, who went out next day to 
lay up the craft till next year. 

It was clever, but simple. That was 
what Young liked about it. When he re- 
appeared at the bank, sunburned, but 
otherwise unchanged from the person 
who had left it, a° month before, he 
talked amusingly about his vacation in 
the Maine woods. 

The first twenty-four hours of every 
cruise took him to Dines Harbor; here 
his face showed only a short stubble, 
and this, strangely enough, was fair. 
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Mr. Cullitt’s Vandyke beard was al- 
most black. It is vanity for a man to 
use hair dye, but unless you are a barber 
you have no idea how many vain men 
there are. Mr. Cullitt was one of them. 

By the time he left Dines Harbor 
Conrad Young always needed a shave 
rather badly, but his appearance did not 
in the least suggest that of Mr. Alfred 
Cullitt. And the remainder of his vaca- 
tion, passed in cruising along the almost 
unpopulated northern reaches of the 
lake, sufficed to restore him to the neat 
gentleman they knew at the Third Ward 
Bank, 

Now, as Young drove his boat across 
toward Tighe’s Inlet, he had reason to 
congratulate himself on his pains. If 
he had been less cautious, as he might 
have been, things would be very much 
worse than they were. He grinned. 
Tighe’s Inlet was a splendid place for 
a man to lie low. Even Dines Harbor 
might conceivably receive a visit from 
somebody who might recognize in Con- 
rad Young the missing Mr. Cullitt. But 
at Tighe’s Inlet the chances were re- 
duced to a negligible minimum. 

Young intended to stay there till quite 
late in the fail. Then he would lay up 
the boat and drive across country to the 
rails. At Montreal he would become 
a Scandinavian and sail for Norway. It 
was lucky that he knew the language 
like a native. Over there, with a snug 
fortune, a man could live very com- 
fortably. 

He finished the paper and tossed it 
overside, watching the wind lift and 
swoop it away over the water. He was 
nearing the inlet, now, and the tricky 
channel needed all his attention. He 
steered in neatly and made fast at 
Tighe’s wharf. At his hail the guide 
came to the cabin door and shambled 
toward him. 

“Did yuh fetch me the liquor?” he 
demanded sullenly. 

Young nodded and indicated one of 
his parcels. Tighe seized it and tore off 
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the wrappings. Young’s lip lifted from 
his teeth. He had no patience or pity 
for drunkards. Tighe’s slavery to his 
drink only disgusted him. He carried 
the provisions to the house, where a 
gaunt, thin-lipped woman received them 
without speech. 

He watched her as she stowed them 
away on the rough shelves. She was 
more like a man, he thought, than a 
woman. There was no softness here, 
no feminine curve. He _ wondered 
whether she had been pretty when she 
was young, whether anybody had ever 
made love to her. Or had she spent all 
her life like this—a slave to her sodden 
brother, overworked, underfed, with not 
even a show of affection for reward? 
He wondered what was in her dull mind 
as she set about the preparation of sup- 
per. She hardly ever spoke to him, He 
was startled when she turned from the 
crude stove and flung a sharp reproach 
at him. 

“You'd ought to know better’n to 
fetch him drink. He’s bad enough 
sober. Booze makes a devil out’n him.” 

He shrugged. “I can’t stop him from 
spending his money for it, can 1? And 
he can go into the harbor and buy it if 
I refuse to bring it out.” 

She did not answer. But he felt sure, 
now, that she hated him. He had sus 
pected it, easily enough, from her look 
and her infrequent speech. It came to 
him that perhaps she actually cared for 
Mike Tighe. That might explain her 
having stood by him in spite of his dis 
grace and his worthlessness. They were 
a pretty pair, he thought. And the 
reeve’s warning recurred to him. If 
either of them suspected that he cat 
ried a hundred and eighty thousand dol 
lars in the false bottom of his bag, his 
life wouldn’t be worth any great price, 
he fancied. The woman was the more 
formidable of the two, though. Mike 
had steeped himself in alcohol too long. 
There wasn’t courage for a murder left 
in him. 
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II. 


Nora Tighe’s first thought was that 
Mike had gone to Dines Harbor and 
bought whisky. Except when in the 
early stages of a spree he never looked 
as he looked now—alive and awake and 
alert. He shut the door behind him 
carefully and came toward her with a 
stealth which frightened her. Some- 
times, when the drink had crazed him, 
he was ugly. 

“It's me, Mike—you know Nora.” 
She could usually control him by speak- 
ing as if he were still the troublesome 
boy she had mothered ever since she 
could remember. 

“Ain't had a drop—yet.” His whis- 
per frightened her. If if wasn’t drink 
it was some kindred madness, some- 
thing worse, perhaps—the thing she’d 
always been most afraid of. They 
didn’t know that Mike was crazy, some- 
times. If they knew they’d lock him 
up again, as they’d done before, only 
this time they wouldn’t let him go. 

“Nora—look a’ this!” He held a 
yellowed, frayed scrap of paper toward 
her. She took it, intent only on humor- 
ing him. “Read it—read what it says 
about——”” 

She gathered her brows, spelling the 
words painfully. Mike had had more 
schooling than his sister. Neither had 
had very much. 

“It’s something about a murder—a 
man stole a lot of money from a bank 
and killed the watchman.” 


Yes, An’ we got the man! It’s 
_ oung. Look at the pitcher, 
Nora,” 


She shook her head. She saw no re- 
semblance between their boarder and the 
Photograph, none the clearer for its 
weeks of exposure. 

pa | found it under a pine, down by 
the point,” he whispered excitedly. 
‘Must have blowed in from a boat. But 
its him—look a’ this.” He flattened the 
sheet on the table and covered the chin 
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and mouth with his hand. Nora Tighe 
stiffened. Mr. Conrad Young appeared 
to look at her over the edge of her 
brother’s finger. Mike’s eye was 
straighter than hers, 

“A hundred and eighty thousand, 
Nora! He’s got it with him, I’ll bet!” 
She saw his eyes burn and read the 
thought behind them. 

“No, Mike—if it’s him, we got to get 
word to Dines Harbor.” 

He laughed harshly. “You're crazy! 
What'd we get? They’d take the money 
—maybe they’d claim we was in ca- 
hoots with him. You know they would. 
Look a’ the way they jailed me that 
time—jus’ for lendin’ a hand - 

She saw that he was beyond argu- 
ment and fell back on her old resource 
of feigned agreement. 

“That’s so, Mike. I never thought of 
that.” 

“You bet it’s so. We got to get it 
out’n him—you an’ me, Nora. We c’n 
do it—easy. He dassent hold out. We 
c’n make him.” 

She tried to think. If Mike should 
accuse Young, as he plainly meant to 
do, there would be a fight. Young 
wouldn’t give in; she felt suddenly the 
certainty that he would fight hard if he 
saw himself cornered. If she could 
keep Mike quiet until she had a chance 
to reach the village and tell the con- 
stable, there would be no chance of 
Mike’s being killed. She had a sudden 
inspiration. 

“You're right, Mike. We'll make 
him.” She crossed to the store cup- 
board. She had hidden a bottle there, 
against the need. When Mike emerged 
from a protracted spree only whisky 
would serve him as food and drink. 
She fumbled and found it—a full quart. 

“Look, Mike! I been saving it!” 





He took it from her roughly. “Why’- 
n’t you gimme it when I ast you? I 
been near crazy all day.” 

“I was savin’ it till to-night, Mike. 
But you can have it now.” 
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“You bet I can!” He worried the 
cork free and set his lips to the neck. 
She could see his throat working as he 
swallowed. He set it down with a long, 
rasping breath of satisfaction. ‘“That’s 
better. I ain’t got my nerve without a 
drink under my belt. We'll fix him 
some night, all right. I c’n handle him 
easy enough with some o’ this hooch 
inside me!” 

“Better drink enough, Mike. 
ain’t goin’ to be easy.” 

She watched him closely as he fol- 
lowed her advice. She added wood to 
the fire, and the air thickened and 
heated. He ranted drunkenly, bran- 
dishing the bottle, boasting. She urged 
him to drink more. Presently he wa- 
vered toward his bunk, mumbling. 
She helped him lift his feet, threw a 
blanket over him. 

As he breathed heavily in the stupor 
which fastened upon him the moment 
he relaxed, she sprang to the door. 
Conrad Young would have marveled at 
the quickness of her. She ran down the 
path to the dock. Young’s motor boat 
had been drawn out of the water and 
rested in a crude cradle beside the 
rickety structure. He spent a good deal 
of time puttering over the motor and 
still slept in the little cabin. She scram- 
bled clumsily over the side and dropped 
into the cockpit. The cabin doors were 
locked, as she had expected, and the 
slide in the roof above them was hooked, 
also. She inspected the lock and saw 
that it was beyond any hope of clumsy 
fingers. She climbed out of the cockpit 
and went around toward the bow were 
two tiny portholes gave light to the 
cabin. By placing a block of wood be- 
side the cradle she could look in through 
one of these and see the interior of the 
door. She laughed suddenly and 
dropped to the ground. There was a 
boat hook lashed to the canopy supports 
above the cockpit; she slid it out of the 
lashings and carried it back to the port. 
A sharp blow shattered the glass. She 


He 
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thrust the long, slender pole thtough § 
the opening and manipulated it care. 
fully, pressing her face against the pot - 
to see. A spring latch—she laughed 
again—only a spring latch, if you were 
on the right side of the door! 

It was slow work, though, anda 
terror of Young’s return thrust itself 
continually upon her as she moved the 
hook. Presently she realized that the 
knob must be turned, that she could 
not open the door by merely pressing 
it back. 

She lowered the boat hook, her reso- 
lution sinking suddenly. She’d made 
things worse. Young would notice the 
broken port and suspect something; 
there might be trouble—bad trouble, 
with Mike lying senseless in his bunk. 

Nora Tighe set her teeth. There 
must be some way. She thought with 
all her might. Then she laughed for 
the third time. The sound was strange 
in her ears. She realized that she hadn't 
laughed in months. 

She fetched a fish line from the cabin 
and passed it over the end of the boat 
hook, leaving both ends outside the port. 
Patiently she wound it about the shank 
of the latch knob, pulling it tight after 
each round, using the boat hook to 
keep it from pulling free of the knob. 
She tested it, from time to time, pulling 
at each one of the free ends to see i 
the latch turned. She felt one of them 
give, at last, heard a click, and saw the 
door swing inward. 

Then she forgot her weariness as sie 
ran back to the cockpit and tumbled 
down the short ladder to the cabin floor, 
searching with a desperate speed, te 
membering that she must leave no sig? 
of her intrusion. 

Presently she found the black bag 
in the locker below the spare bunk. It 
seemed empty, as she glanced inside I 
but she shook it and felt the faint 
bration of something loose in it. - 
fumbled with it till the false bottom 
lifted, and she could see the bills below. 
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When she came back to the cabin only 
the broken port could have suggested 
her presence. And she must chance 
Young’s curiosity about that. It might 
easily have been broken by somebody 
passing along the dock, swinging an oar 
or boat hook carelessly. She hoped he’d 
blame Mike’s clumsiness for it. 


III. 


Mike was snoring heavily, one leg 
sprawling out of his bunk. She lifted 
it back, pulled off the clumsy boots, and 
spread the blanket about him. He’d 
sleep, she told herself, right through 
till morning. She needn’t worry about 
him. There was only Young to con- 
sider, now. He’d be coming back pretty 
soon. It was four, she guessed. It 
would be dark by six. 

She’d have to walk. He had the 
canoe, and the big rowboat was unsea- 
worthy, drawn up on the bank waiting 
for Mike to calk its leaking seams. By 
land the village was eight miles away, 
over a rough trail. She couldn’t wait 
till after supper to start. 

But she could leave a note for Young. 
Just say that she’d be back too late to 
cook his supper. She found a pencil 
stub and wrote laboriously of a scrap 
of wrapping paper. She left it, weighted 
with the whisky bottle, in plain sight on 
the table. She took Mike’s tattered 
Mackinaw against the keen wind of the 
fall afternoon and slipped quickly into 
the woods behind the shack, 

She walked fast; stumbling over the 
uneven ground. A vague compassion 
for Young came upon her. They’d 
hang him, probably, if they caught him. 
She didn’t like the idea of this. 

Then the faint pity died away. He’d 
brought Mike whisky—over and over 
again; he’d killed a man, stolen enough 
money to wreck a bank. And if she 
didn’t give him away he and Mike would 
fight—he might kill them both, as he 
had killed the watchman. 
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She reached the road when it was 
almost dark and plodded on toward the 
distant yellow lights of the village. 
Twice, before she reached them, she had 
to stop and rest. And when she came 
to the little huddle of houses there was 
only one that showed a light. She knew 
it was the reeve’s, because it joined the 
store. 

Harden answered her knock in per- 
son, holding a smoking lamp above his 
head. She put her hand against the 
door frame and fought for breath to 
tell the story. 

“We—the bank robber’s at our place 
—he’s Mist’ Young.” 

“You're crazy—or drunk!” Harden 
made as if to close the door, but she 
forced herself to sway forward, so that 
her body blocked it. 

“Tt’s him—his pitcher’s in the paper 
—and he’s got the money in his satchel. 


I seen it. I want you should—come 
get him. Mike’s drunk—I’m scared 
they'll fight.” 

He laughed roughly. “You been 
drinkin’ some yourself, ain’t you? Ev- 
erybody knows Mister Young. Been 


comin’ here every summer for seven or 
eight years. You go on home and sleep 
it off, that’s what you better do. I a 

“You gotta come—you gotta come! 
It’s him, I tell you! And it ain’t safe 
—him an’ Mike out there, an’ Mike 
drunk.” 

She saw that he did not believe her, 
and her hands twisted in a helpless, 
wringing gesture. “You gotta come.” 

Nora Tighe leaned against the door 
frame, spent and sick with the weari- 
ness of her flight and fears. Harden, 
deep-chested and _ thick-bearded, ap- 
proached her. She thought he meant 
to push her out, and her voice lifted in 
a thin scream. “You gotta come. He’s 
a murd’rer—it says in the paper he 
killed a man.” 

His laugh broke off short. 





She saw 


him staring over her shoulder, his eyes 
suddenly wide and startled. She turned. 
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Against the thick darkness a spear of 
yellow flame reached upward, far away, 
stabbing at the night. 

“They’s a fire out there, anyways,” 
she heard him say. “Somethin’s wrong, 
all right. We'll go. I told him it wasn’t 
safe. Look here—you ain’t told me 
what happened, yet. What you an’ 
Mike been doin’ ?” 

“It’s him—it’s him! 
see!” 

He was drawing on his boots. She 
heard him calling gruffly to his wife in 
another room. As he shambled out she 
followed him. He thundered at other 
doors, and drowsing voices answered 
him, voices which quickened into eager- 
ness as he barked out his summons. 

“Some deviltry out at Tighe’s place. 
The shack’s afire, and the woman’s in 
here with a crazy yarn about robbers. 
Get up and come along. We'll take my 
boat. Hustle down to the dock.”’ 

Nora followed, stumbling, as he ran 
down the slope toward the bank, a lan- 
tern swinging with his stride, the shad- 
ows of his legs throwing out long mov- 
ing bars, like the spokes of a turning 
wheel. 

He clambered into his open motor 
boat and lifted the tarp cover from the 
engine. She huddled in the bow, shiver- 
ing, her eyes fixed on that jet of fire 
in the distance, her brain too weary to 
seek for its cause. Only the terror 
that Mike might be in that burning 
shanty clutched her—Mike, stupid with 
drink that she had given him! 

She was conscious that other men 
climbed aboard; she heard the cough 
of the engine as they turned it over, felt 
it suddenly burst into a steady uproar. 
She could hear the reeve’s voice, shout- 
ing above the noise as the boat slid 
through the water. 

“I told him he wasn’t safe out there. 
The woman's scared. They’s some dev- 
iltry a4 

Nora Tighe clutched at the thick stuff 
of her jacket and strained her eyes at 


You come an’ 
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the flames that seemed to come t 
nearer. If Mike had fired the house he 
might not have the sense to get out— 
and she’d given him that liquor, urged 
him to take it! 

Harden had given the wheel to one 
of the others and bent over her, his 
voice menacing. 

“You better tell me just what's up, 
now. If you and your brother been 
tryin’ anythin’ e 

She repeated the story. Mike had 
found the paper, and she'd left him 
asleep, dead drunk, while she walked 
in to bring help. Young hadn't come 
home when she left; that was all she 
knew. He let her alone at last and 
went back to the wheel. As they nosed 
into the channel she could see the light 
playing on tree trunks—see tongues of 
flame leap and quiver above the bank 
of undergrowth along the stream. As 
they slid slowly around the bend het 
heart jumped; the shanty wasn’t bum- 
ing; it was Young’s boat and the crazy 
dock that sent up that glare—already 
the cruiser was a ruin, an outline of 
blazing wood, like the fireworks she'd 
seen at the jubilee—just a silhouette of 
flames. 

Nora could hear the men exclaiming 
in the boat. Her terror lifted. Mike 
was safe. That was all that mattered. 
She showed Harden where he could 
edge in to the bank, below the wharf, 
and sprang across the gap of black 
water before the men. She ran toward 
the shanty, intent only on the one doubt. 

The bunk was empty, the blanket of 
the floor. The whisky bottle was gone 
from the table, and the scrawled note 
she had left for Young had vanished 
with it. She called shrilly. 

“Mike! Where are you?” She 
looked in at her own bunk in the other 
room. It was empty, the coverings 
order. She came to the door, calling 
Harden’s bulk loomed before her. 

“Now, then—where’s that brother of 
yours—and where’s Mister Young‘ 
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She shook her head. “I don’t know. 
Mike was asleep when I went, and 
Young had the canoe up the creek.” 

He laughed harshly. “Where’s the 
canoe, now?” 

“Ain't it here?” The reeve led the 
way, and she went to the shelving bank 
where they drew it ashore. There was 
no sign of it. There was light enough 
from the flames to reveal the score in 
the sand where the canoe had. left its 
mark. 

“That’s fresh—so’s the footprints.” 
He bent over these marks, holding his 
lantern close. 

“Big boots,” he said. “Mike’s, all 
right. Young bought a pair at my 
place last week—they’d leave a clean 
print.” 

A new fear seized her. If Mike had 
wakened and gone off in the canoe he’d 
drown. She had too much knowledge 
of his habits not to know that until the 
liquor had worn off he was unfit to 
handle a boat. 

“Where’s Young?” She realized for 
the first time that he was missing, too. 
Perhaps they’d gone off together—per 
haps he’d taken fright at her absence 
and persuaded Mike to help him escape. 

“That’s what we aim to find out,” 
said Harden. “He come ashore, all 
tight. I can see his tracks here, headed 
in, But he didn’t leave—not by the 
canoe. That was Mike—alone. 
Young’s around here yet, without he’s 
walked away.” 

She shook her head. Her mind, 
fumb from the fear and strain of the 
night, dulled suddenly. 

“I don’t know. I feel sick.” 

And it was daylight when she opened 
her eyes. She was in Mike’s bunk, and 
Harden was shaking her shoulder. 

“You better wake up and talk,” he 
told her. “It won’t do any good to lie. 
You tell me what happened here last 
night, or it'll look bad for you, too.” 


She repeated the story. He inter- 
C—ps 
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rupted. “You say Mike knew he had 
the money with him?” 

“No—not for sure. 
gered i 

“But you knew it?” 

“Yes. I busted the light and 
searched the cabin. He had it in a 
black satchel, hid in a locker. Lots an’ 
lots of bills, packed in tight.” 

“What’d you do then?” 

“T put the satchel back where I found 
it—in the locker—and locked the cabin. 
Then I walked into town.” 

“Huh! And Mike was dead drunk, 
you say?” 

“Yes. I covered him up in the bunk 
when I left.” 

“Where'd he git the liquor to git 
drunk with?” 

She hesitated. “I give it to him,” she 
said, at last. “I had a quart hid.” 

“What'd you aim to git him drunk 
for? You knew he'd do it.” 

“T aimed to keep him quiet till I 
could fetch you out to arrest Young. 
Mike—he’s mean when he ain’t had his 
drink for a while. And he wanted to 
try an’ handle Young alone. I was 
frightened. Young’d have shot him, 
an’ me too, maybe. That’s why. I 
wanted to make sure Mike’d stay asleep 
till I got back.” 

“Huh.” He wagged his head. 
“Sounds likely enough. Too bad you 
didn’t have another quart. Mike wasn’t 
drunk enough, that’s all.” 

“You found him?’ She struggled 
erect, hardly feeling the stiff, aching 
muscles. Where is he?” 

“We ain’t got him—yet. But we'll 
find him fast enough. Don’t you think 
we won't. He can’t hold out all win- 
ter without more grub’n he’s got.” 

“You want him? He ain’t done any- 
thing.” 

Harden grinned. ‘“No—not much. 
Only killed Young and fired his boat 
before he lit out in the canoe!” 

She faced him, her hands tight. 


He jus’ fig- 
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“Don’t you say Mike—why, Young 
must’ve gone with him. He ain’t here.” 

“He is—what’s left of him. We got 
the fire out at last. And we found 
Young all right—enough to know it’s 
him.” 

“Where?” 

“In the wreck. It’s plain enough. 
Mike come to, after you went, and. 
tackled him. Killed him with the ax. 
Head of it’s still wedged in Young’s 
skull. Fired the boat an’ skipped in 
the canoe. You had some grub out 
here, didn’t you? Where is it now?” 

He gestured toward the store cup- 
board. She followed the motion of his 
hand. It was bare of bacon and flour 
—the tea canister lay on its side. 

“Tt ain’t so—it ain’t so—Mike 
wouldn’t—you’re down on him be- 
cause ce 

He broke in impatiently. “Quit that. 
You better tell what you know. Maybe 
you were in on it.” 

She got slowly to her feet and moved 
to the door. It was a gray, cold morn- 
ing. The charred wreckage of the 
cruiser still sent up thin whirls of smoke, 
brown against the leaden hue of the 
sky. She went down the path to where 
the group of men stood about it; they 
had dashed water over it, she saw; the 
ruins of the cabin were drenched and 
sodden. She leaned over the ghastly 
remnant, unmoved. 

They gathered about her, question- 
ing. The constable informed her 
gravely that whatever she said might 
be used against her. She laughed 
shortly. “I ain’t saying nothin’. I said 
all I knew last night.” 

And she went back to the shack and 
set methodically about her work. The 
few remaining quips of food in the 
looted cupboard sufficed for a make- 
shift breakfast. Later there was more 
questioning; a great deal more. They 
took her into the village when they 
went; she submitted silently. 

Then afterward there was a long 
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drawn-out ordeal of questions from 

strange men, some of whom treated her 
gently and spoke as if they were friends, 
But she clung to her story, without 
change or enlargement. At last they let 
her go, against the murmurs of Dines 
Harbor. The villagers believed that she 
had helped her brother and said so, 

She made no answer to these state. 
ments when they reached her. There 
was a little money left from Young's 
payments, and she bought stores with it 
at Harden’s shop. 

“You aim to go back to the shanty? 
Harden’s curiosity overcame his dis 
like. She nodded. 

“How you goin’ to live?” 

Nora shrugged. “I can make owt. 
Mike’s traps—I can fish, some.” 

She had to pay a boatman to ferry 
her across to the inlet. The man te 
ported to Dines Harbor that she had not 
spoken during the trip. 

“Walked into the shack ’thout turnin’ 
her head,” he declared. ‘Acted like it 
didn’t worry her none to see the ribs 
of that boat stickin’ out’n the snow, 
She’s as hard as they come.” 

During the winter several men came 
to Dines Harbor and were driven out 
to the inlet to see Nora Tighe—met 
who asked questions about the village, 
but answered none. They were & 
pecially interested in hearing whether 
the Tighe woman spent money at the 
store and were disappointed when Har- 
den told them that she didn’t. They al 
ways came back looking sullen after 
their interviews with Nora Tighe. She 
shook her head in answer to most of 
their questions. 

“If you could just give us a hint 
there’d be a lot in it, you know. More 
money than you'd spend in a lifetime.” 

She would shrug. They asked her 
how she lived and she shrugged agaill 
or gestured toward the fishing tackle 
and the woods. Sometimes Dines Hat 
bor caught a glimpse of her on the lake 
ice, where she cut a fishing hole, like the 
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Indians. Once she trudged over the 
frozen surface to the village and bought 
some traps at Harden’s store—the heavi- 
est he had. 

“No use,” he counseled her. “Fur’s 
gittin’ too scarce to pay, ’thout you go 
a ways back. Better put the money in 
grub.” 

She looked as if she needed it, the 
village agreed, after she had gone. She 
had always been gaunt, lantern-jawed, 
with deep-sunk eyes. Now she looked 
starved, her cheeks drawn in against 
fleshless jaws, her lips revealing the out- 
line of her teeth. 

Harden, who drove a detective from 
the surety company out to the cabin in 
the January thaw, felt a thin pity for 
her. 

“You better come in town,” he urged. 
“You'll freeze one o’ these nights.” 

“I gotta stay here.” She shook her 
head. “I gotta be here when he comes 
back.” 

“You ain’t lookin’ for him to do noth- 
in’ like that?” He wagged his head in 
rough compassion for her simplicity. 
Mike was either dead in the northern 
wilderness or safe in some winter camp. 
He wasn’t fool enough to put his head 
ina noose by coming back. The trouble 
had half crazed the woman, he declared, 
when he was back at the stove in the 
store, 

“She figgers Mike’s comin’ back,” he 
said. “She'll die waitin’ for him.” 

But the city detective thought other- 
wise. If the woman expected her 
brother to come back, she might be right. 
It was worth investigating, anyway. 
Wherefore, through the rest of the win- 
ter, Nora Tighe kept coming on tracks 
if the snow, and seeing, sometimes, the 
flit of a human figure among the trees. 
She paid no heed. 

Fish were scarce that winter, and she 
did not come back to the store for meal 
or bacon. Harden carried her some 
Supplies on one of his trips with a pas- 
senger and roughly refused payment. 
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“Hate to have you starve,” he said. 
“You better come in town, honest.” 

As before, the touch of kindness 
softened her. She spoke instead ot 
shaking her head. 

“T gotta be here when he comes back.” 

At last the village accepted her as 
crazed and ceased to trouble itself about 
her. Now and then, after the ice had 
gone out of the lake, Harden drove his 
boat across to the inlet and left her a 
few supplies. Always she gave him the 
same word. 

“I gotta be here when he comes back.” 

He saw her working over Mike’s 
traps on these visits, oiling them and 
rubbing them with a bit of bacon rind. 
Once he asked her if she had any pelts 
to trade. 

She shook her head. He had a touch 
of compassion for the wasted winter 
work on the trap line. 

“The country’s trapped out,” he told 
her. “I said so last fall. No use tryin’ 
it ’thout you go back a ways.” 

She nodded, but continued to rub the 
spring of the trap. He left her at the 
task, her head bent, her face ghastlier 
than ever. 

“Find her dead one o’ these days,” 
he said at the store. ‘“Can’t do nothin’ 
with her, though. Queer, they ain’t 
caught Mike. Didn’t think he had it in 
him to git clean away.” 

“Prob’ly he didn’t,” said one of the 
loungers. “Got froze up, somewheres, 
likely.” 

Gradually this theory found general 
acceptance. It became certainty when 
Mike Tighe’s canoe was discovered, 
stove in at the bows and wedged in the 
mouth of a creek, twelve miles up the 
shore. Very likely he’d been drowned 
on the night of the’killing. ‘she lake 
had been pretty rough—the men remem- 
bered—too rough for a drunken man in 
a crazy canoe, anyway. 

Mines Harbor relapsed into its nor- 
mal quietude and assured itself, com- 
fortably, that it had always been right 
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about this case. And Nora Tighe sur- 
vived, somehow, through the brief 
summer and the keen fall. Except for 
Harden’s charity she would have died, 
perhaps. But she lived and oiled her 
traps with bacon rind, sitting by her 
fire and waiting. 


IV. 


A north wind drove down the lake, 
piling the surf into the harbor mouth 
and howling at the windows of the store 
where the big stove glowed red, and the 
group about it smoked and spat, en- 
joying the sense of protection from the 
storm. There was speech of the Tighe 
case, as usual, and Harden frowned as 
he thought of the lone, crazed woman 
in the shanty at the inlet, waiting for 
the dead man to come back. The 
thought remained with him after he had 
barred the store for the night; it had 
been weeks since he’d taken the woman 
the last bacon and meal. 

“T’ll git out there in the mornin’,” he 
promised himself as he burrowed into 
his blankets. “If she won’t come in this 
time, I’ll take ’n’ make her. She’d ought 
to be looked after. She ain’t goin’ to 
last through another winter.” 

He enlisted the help of Rufe Donald, 
the constable, and Jerry Fraser, a guide. 
His team made heavy going through a 
drifted road, with the three men in the 
box sled. It was well on toward noon 
when they reached the clearing and ob- 
served that no smoke lifted from the 
shack. 

“Too late,” said Harden. “I was ex- 
pectin’ this.” He stumbled through the 
snow to the door and burst into the hut, 
the others at his heels. He stopped on 
the threshold, staring. Nora Tighe lay 
in Mike’s old bunk, dressed in the tat- 
tered Mackinaw. She wasn’t dead; in 
spite of her motionless, rigid body, Har- 
den saw instantly that she lived; her 
eyes burned at him from their deep 
recesses, as he had seen a lynx’s eyes 
blaze in the dark. 
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And then he saw why she lay 9 
still, She was bound—bound help | 
lessly with a light line which pinionej 
her. arms fast to her sides and lashed 
her limbs to the bunk. His jay 
dropped. 

“He’s been back!” 
cords with his knife. 

The constable forced a little whisky 
between the clenched, bared teeth, and 
Jerry Fraser fetched wood for the stove, 
They chafed her hands, carried her to 
the fire, forced more spirit down her 
throat. Her eyes opened again, blazing 
as before. 

“He came back last night.” 

“We'll git him this time,” said Har- 
den. “The snow’ll show his track. 
Here—take a little more o’ this.” 

She twisted her head to avoid the 
flask. “No—I always hated it. I gotta 
tell you. He got in before I heard him 
—tied me up before I c’d shoot. | 
knew he’d come.” 

Harden wagged his head helplessly. 
Why should Mike Tighe harm the 
woman who had slaved for him, stood 
by him, waited for him, all these 
months? There was no sense in it. He 
glanced at the other men and saw that 
they were merely angry. 

“The swine! I’d swing him up my- 
self!’ Donald swore under his breath. 
“Leavin’ her to freeze—slow!” 

“I knew he’d come.” The words caf 
ried a triumphant ring. “I was waitia! 
for him.” 

“But why did he tie you up? What 
was the sense of that?” Harden bent 
over her. “When did he go—what did 
he say? Tell us.” 

She laughed an ugly, mirthles 
chuckle. “He wanted the money. 
That’s why he came back. I knew hed 
come. It wasn’t in the satchel. I took 
it out—the day I found it. I hid! 
before I went to town. It was under 4 
tray in the satchel. He never thought 
to look till it was too late. I knew hed 
come after it.” 


He slashed at the 
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Harden stared. “You mean you had 
all that money here—ever since?” 

“Yes, It’s all safe. I buriéd it in 
bakin’-powder tins—under the big flat 
rock by the door. I knew he’d come 
for it. An’ I was waitin’.” 

Harden sprang to the door and kicked 
at the snow where he remembered hav- 
ing seen the stone. He saw instantly 
that it had not been disturbed since the 
snowfall. The others helped him pry 
it clear of the frozen soil. There was 
a rusty spade in the hut. They 
scratched and pounded till they uncov- 
ered atin. The lid flew up under the 
spade’s blow, revealing tightly wadded 
bills. It was enough. for Harden. He 
went back to the women by the stove. 

“But he didn’t get it. It’s all here.” 

He saw her lips draw back from her 
teeth, “I know. So’s he. Waitin’ for 
you to take ’n’ hang him.” 

Then Harden’s compassion lessened 
suddenly at the venom of the whisper- 
ing voice. She’d hated Mike like this, 
then? It wasn’t love that had kept her 
here, waiting for him to come after the 
money? She’d waited only in the hope 
of trapping him—her own brother 

“Where is he?” 

She showed her teeth again. “He’s 
keepin’ mighty quiet. He ain’t wantin’ 
you to find him. Look in there.” 

And Harden drew his gun before he 
thrust back the door of the other room 
with a cautious boot. There was a 
clink of metal, and a figure, kneeling at 
the bunk, moved without turning. 

“Hands up, Mike!’ Harden spoke 
sharply, his gun covering the man’s 
back. But there was no change in the 
kneeling figure, except a convulsive 
heave backward, which seemed to cause 
another metallic sound. The woman 
laughed quietly. 

Mist’ Harden, he ain’t apt to put 
his hands up just yet. You c’n go an’ 
git him. He’s safe. Them was good 
— you sold me. But you was wrong; 
€ game ain’t all trapped out. Go in 
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an’ see what I caught in them traps.” 
The voice rose a note. “I told him the 
money was hid there—under my old 
bunk. He was goin’ to burn me with 
the poker if he didn’t find it, he said. 
He found them traps you sold me— 
money makes a good bait for some traps. 
Go ’n’ git him. I want to see how he 
looks.” 

Harden, shocked and repelled by the 
malice of her, moved forward toward 
the huddled bulk beside the bunk. He 
saw what had happened. Both the 
man’s arms lay across the ticking, the 
hands invisible beyond the inner edge. 
He put his gun into his pocket. Mike 
couldn’t harm anybody till they freed 
him from the jaws of those wolf traps. 
He saw the face, twisted insanely, so 
that the teeth gleamed like those of a 
wolf at bay. And light came on him 
with a blinding shock. It wasn’t Mike 
Tighe caught in those wolf traps. It 
was the man he knew as Conrad Young! 

Behind him rose the high, mirthless 
laughter of the woman. 

“Mike, eh! ‘You all thought it was 
Mike ’t done it—all excep’ me! I knew. 
I knew, soon as I saw what’d happened. 
He come home ’n’ found the paper ’t 
Mike brought in. I forgot to take it 
with me. An’ he guessed I’d gone in to 
tell. Smart, ain’t he? Mighty smart 
notion to git Mike down to the boat ’n’ 
kill him, ’n’ put that watch ’n’ chain on 
him, ’n’ soak the cabin with gas so it’d 
burn fast an’ first! So smart he even 
remembered to take Mike’s boots ’n’ 
make prints with ’em where he shoved 
off the canoe! But not smart enough to 
look inside his satchel till he’d got clean 
away! An’ not smart enough to re- 
member ’t I knew Mike. Why, Mike 
never hit a man in his life, drunk ’r 
sober! I knew he’d come back for the 
money—when he figgered it was safe. 
I was waitin’ !” 

In the other room the trap chains 
clinked again. Harden bent over his 
prisoner. 
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ITH long, swinging strides, 
a7 Ike Willis approached a small 

log house. The little cabin, 

setting at the foot of Hickory 
Ridge, in the Tackett Creek section of 
east Tennessee, had been his home 
since the day he was married, three 
years before. Had he cared to, he 
could have made it a paradise. But he 


had chosen to make it the opposite. 

To-day the mountaineer’s small black 
eyes, set closely together, were aglow 
with a dangerous light, and his long 
nose and sharp chin all but quivered 
with the pent-up, unreasoning rage that 
boiled in his primitive heart. 


Ike. entered the one main room, 
stalked heavily through it, and peered 
into the shed kitchen Then he returned 
to the doorway 

“Hey, Mattie!” he called. 
you at?” 

“Coming, Ike!” A young wonian, 
following a narrow path, appeared 
from among a clump of pine bushes 
a few yards from the house. She car- 
ried a bucket of water in either hand. 
She was short of stature and a bit 
fleshy, with blue eyes and blond hair. 
An apprehensive expression spread 
over her full, round face as she ap- 
proached her scowling husband. “Jist 
been to the spring, Ike,” she added 
apologetically, a slight quaver in her 
voice. “Seems like you’re in a rush 
about somethin’, Ike.” 

She paused near him and set the 
buckets on the ground. Her shoulders 
trembled a little as she looked at him 
questioningly, a fear in her eyes which 
she could not hide. 


“Where 


Ike glared down at her like a fero 
cious beast about to spring upon a 
weaker and more timid animal. 

“And so your ole sneak of a dad has 
been here ag’in,” he said snarlingly. 
“What'd I tell you about that, woman? 
Ain’t I drove him away onct, and ain't 
I kept tellin’ you I didn’t want the ole 
vermint hangin’ aroun’ my house no 
more?” 

“Now listen here to me, Ike,” she 
began gently. “You ain’t talkin’ with 
any sense, Ike. You didn’t used to 
treat me this way afore you begin mak- 
in’ licker and sellin’ it and keepin’ your 
heart and mind soaked with the pizen 
stuff. Then it was “ 

“That'll be enough of that,” he said 
growlingly, clinching his big fists and 
leaning over her. “I know my own 
business, and I’H do jist as I dam 
please. You needn’t try to tell me 
nothin’, woman, but I’m tellin’ you | 
ain’t gonna have that ole critter hangin’ 
aroun’ this here house. If you don't 
run him off the next time he catches 
me away and comes sneakin’ aroun’, 
’ll——”_ He lifted his arm threaten 
ingly. 

“But he’s my dad, Ike, and I love 
him,” she returned a bit defiantly. 
“And, besides, I’m the only one of his 
family left fer him to love. My dad’s 
a fair man and a good man——" 

“Your dad’s a’ ole devil!” he said 
loudly, his black eyes flaring up dan- 
gerously. “T ain’t forgittin’ he tried his 
best to keep you from marryin’ me. 
ain’t forgittin’ he done all he cout 
agin’ me. I ain’t forgittin’ he dont like 
me even a little bit, You needn't talk 
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back to me, woman. You jist do as I 
tell you, atter this.” 

“It’s that pizen licker talkin’, Ike,” 
she said. “I want to believe it is, Ike. 
I don’t: want to believe it’s your sure- 
enough self. If you’ll let me, I want 
to believe it’s jist licker that makes you 
different from what you was the first 
year we was married, and I want to 
hope you'll git rid of that pizen in your 
brain and heart and be my good lover 
agin. I don’t want to hate you, Ike. 
Don’t make r >” 

“Your talk makes me sick, woman. 
It ain’t licker that tells me your ole 
vermint of a dad was my enemy when 
you and me was courtin’. It’s the pure 
truth, He was my enemy, and now I 
don’t want him hangin’ aroun’. You 
hear me, woman? I ain’t gonna have 
him hangin’ aroun’ here.” 

“He—he’s my good ole dad, Ike, and 
I love him,” she said sadly and plead- 
ingly. “Let’s not treat him bad, Ike. 
He don’t say nothin’ about you when 
he comes here. He jist comes here to 
see his gal, and I think he’d be frien’s 
with you——” 

“Stop that, woman!” he commanded. 
“I don’t want to hear no sech stuff. 
He was my enemy, and now he can go 
on bein’ my enemy. Sam Leach passed 
here to-day and saw the old critter in 
here eatin’ with you,” he added. “If 
anything like that happens ag’in, er 
even if you let him come in this house 
ag’in, I'll be mad enough to kill you. 
You better pay ’tention to what I’m 
tellin’ you, woman.” 

His heartless words proved more 
than Maggie Willis could bear. Her 
blue eyes brightened suddenly, and the 
anger that flamed in her mountain heart 
mastered, for the first time, her fear of 
this man. Her husband had awakened 
at last the spirit of forgotten fore- 
fathers who had feared nothing. 

“Maybe, Ike Willis,” she began bit- 
terly—“maybe good ole dad was right 
mM not wantin’ me to marry you. 
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Maybe you’ve al’ays been wicked and 
my dad guessed it, and maybe it jist 
took the licker you’ve soaked up in the 
last two years—maybe it jist took that 
to make you show what you are. Any- 
way, I’m mighty sorry I married you, 
Ike,” she declared boldly. “And as fer 
ole dad comin’ here to see me, Ike, and 
eatin’ with me, I say he’s plumb wel- 
come at any time—and you better not 
raise a finger agin’ him. I’m jist a 
woman, but I'll find some way to per- 
tect my dle dad agin’ oi 

With a beastly snarl the mountaineer 
clutched the fingers of his right hand 
in his wife’s hair and shook her to and 
fro until she screamed out in pain. 

“T’'ll teach you somethin’, woman 
he shouted. “I'll teach you!” He re- 
leased her and gave her a shove, and 
she staggered away several paces and 
fell. “Take that!” he said sneeringly, 
folding his arms. “You'll git smart 
with me, will you, gal?” 

Mattie rose slowly and faced him. 
Her flaming blue eyes and pale face 
und heaving bosom expressed much 
more than the disappointment and bit- 
terness which Ike’s mistreatment of her 
had caused gradually to gain strength 
in her heart during the last two years 
of her married life. Now a great 
loathing, complete and dreadful, had 
taken the place of that disappointment 
and bitterness; and in a few seconds 
the young woman had become daringly 
desperate rather than sadly regretful or 
mildly rebellious. Her whole nature 
now was different from what it had 
been. Though but a_ mild-tempered 
little creature a moment ago, now she 
had the qualities of a wild thing having 
no choice between life or death. 

“You coward!" You lawbreaker! 
You moonshiner!” she cried. “You— 
you—I’ll make you pay fer this, Ike 
Willis!| I been good to you, I have, 
but you’ve treated me like I was a dog! 
And now, you lawbreaker, you cows 
ardly moonshinin’ rascal, I’ll——” 
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He approached her quickly and 
threateningly, his two fists clenched, his 
swarthy face jerking. He paused 
within striking distance of her, and for 
a moment her blazing blue eyes, grown 
large and round and showing no fear, 
looked into his own. He lifted an arm 
to strike, then hesitated. 

“Kill me!’ she screamed, without 
moving away even the smallest fraction 
of an inch. “Kill me, you dog, you 
coward! I ain’t scared of you, you 
moonshin’ coward! Go ahead and 
kill me! I ain’t scared!” 

Ike stood glaring into her great blue 
eyes. Slowly his arm sank and his two 
hands unclosed. Then, presently, an 
odd look began to take the place of 
the rage which had disfigured his face. 
Perhaps even Ike, wicked and dissi- 
pated as he was, felt a little frightened 
by the great change in Mattie. It was 
as though the spirit of some long-dead, 
fearless man of the wilderness had 
spoken through her red lips. 

Her husband ‘could see clearly, in- 
deed, that she was not afraid—not, at 
least, right at this moment, At last the 
worm had turned. 

Ike raised his arm again, but this 
time not to strike. He indicated the 
house with his thumb. 

“Go in thar and set down till you 
sort of come to yourse’f,” he said. “I 
guess maybe we might be carryin’ 
things a little too fer.” 

Mattie looked straight at his face a 
moment longer, then away at the sur- 
rounding woods. Finally, without a 
word, she walked to the two buckets 
of water, picked them up slowly, gave 
her husband a strange, withering glance 
over her shoulder, and disappeared 
through the doorway. 

The mountaineer stood gazing at the 
ground, It was not long before his 
anger seemed to have passed. 

But only a faint trace of shame was 
on his hard features as he went up to 
the doorway and peered inside. 
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“Yes, I guess we carried things a 
little too fer, gal,” he called. “Didnt 
mean to treat you so rough. I’m goin’ 
to see a feller on business now. Be 
back atter a spell.” 

He waited, listening, but there was 
no spoken answer. Only a slight grat. 
ing sound, coming from the kitchen, 
broke the silence. Ike was sure his 
wife had ground her pretty white teeth 
together. 

And with a frown he turned and 
went away into the woods. His head 
was bowed a little, and he muttered 
something to himself. 


II. 


When the mountaineer returned, late 
in the afternoon, his wife was prepared 
to find him intoxicated and quarrel- 
some; but, to her surprise, he went 
quietly to the shed kitchen and ate the 
supper which she had placed on the 
table for him, while she sat silently by 
the one window in the family room 
looking dreamily out at the thicket of 
pine bushes which grew on that side of 
the house. 

Having finished his supper, Ike came 
and stood in the center of the room 
and eyed the woman speculatively. He 
had his hat in his hand. 

“Seen a stranger aroun’ here to-day, 
gal?” 

Mattie turned her head quickly. 
Two or three little lines appeared on 
her white forehead. 

“No,” she said briefly. “Why?” 

“Thought maybe a man had been 
here pertendin’ he wanted a drink ot 
water, er to ask the right way some 
wheres, er somethin’ like that.” He 
lifted his brows meaningly. “Seen 10 
stranger, eh?” 

“No,” Mattie repeated, looking the 
least bit interested. “A  revenuer 
about ?” 

“Sam Leach seen a stranger in the 
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j woods to-day. Tall, sharp-lookin’ fel- 


Jer.” 

“He’s always seein’ somethin’—and 
tellin’ things.” 

“This could ’a’ been a_ revenuer, 
though,” said Ike. “A still was raided 
over on Laurel Branch t’other day.” 

“Well, you can do as you please, but 
it never hurts a-body to act sensible,” 
she returned coldly. “Maybe you’d 
better let your licker-makin’ alone to- 
morrer.” 

“Not by a long shot!” he declared 
warmly. “I got to deliver eight gallon 
at Pioneer Crossroads to-morrer 
night.” 

“All right.” The young woman 
glanced at the hat in his hand, then 
looked at him very straight and in- 
quired: “Where you goin’ now, Ike?” 

“Jist gonna fool aroun’ till I git 
sleepy.” 

“How about—how about goin’ over 
to my dad’s and tellin’ him you’re will- 
in’ to be frien’s, Ike? Ole dad is a 
good man. You could be as nice to 
him as you was the first year we was 
married, I—I don’t love you any more, 
Ike, but we could be happier if a 

“You jist dry up about your ole 
dad!” The man’s dark eyes gleamed 
as he stiffened and folded his arms. 
‘Tm tellin’ you once fer all, woman, 
that I ain't never gonna have anything 
more to do with him. You hear?” 

Mattie Willis turned back to the win- 
dow so quickly that her husband did 
hot catch, in the dim light, the expres- 
sion that swept over her face. 

“I ain’t got nothin’ else to say,” she 
informed him in a strange, low voice. 
“Nobody can tell you anything.” 

He eyed her angrily a moment. He 
cleared his throat and started to speak ; 
then he changed his mind and stalked 
heavily from the .,ouse. 

After he had gone, Mattie continued 
‘0 sit staring through the open win- 
dow, motionless, her eyes wide and 
burning. Thoughts crowded upon her, 
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thoughts of the past two years mostly, 
but of that other year too. One happy 
year there had been, a year filled with 
love and quiet and comfort, and then 
two years of misery. For twelve 
months Ike had made an honorable liv- 
ing and had been a good lover. Then 
he had changed; had become a law- 
breaker and a drunkard—and a brute. 
Had he always been low and mean and 
cowardly in his heart? Had it taken 
but the whisky to bring out all that was 
bad in his nature? She was willing to 
believe so now. “Licker” was bad—a 
curse—but she knew more than one 
good-humored, pleasant, honorable per- 
son who drank. Drink had not made 
them what Ike Willis had become. And 
so, she decided, it was possible that her 
husband’s true nature was that of a 
naturally wicked man, a coward; a 
man who, had he become intoxicated, 
might have abused her even a week or 
a day after their marriage. 

Mattie had reached the point where 
she was ready, perhaps anxious, to be- 
lieve anything bad and unmanly of her 
mate. She not only no longer loved 
him—she hated him. The now awak- 
ened spirit of long-dead men who did 
nothing but hate, and hate exceedingly 
well, flowed through Mattie Willis’ 
veins. It had taken mistreatment to 
call forth this quality in her, just as she 
believed drink had brought to light the 
worst side of the man whom she had 
married through love. 

Suddenly, with a quick intake of 
breath, the young woman sprang up 
and drew away from the window. Her 
already burning eyes grew even 
brighter and her pale cheeks a shade 
more pale. Her lips quivered as, from 
the dim interior of the room, she stared 
out through the approaching dusk. 

The branches of a pine bush had 
moved, had been pushed aside, and a 
human head had appeared in the open- 
ing. It remained there hardly more 
than a second before it vanished, but 
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long enough for Mattie Willis to make 
sure it was a man’s head—two peering 
eyes set in a firm-looking, beardless 
face, and above the face a broad black 
hat. 

She tiptoed quickly into the kitchen 
and sat down. There, breathing rap- 
idly and with clenched hands trembling 
in her lap, she stared hard at nothing 
with dangerously brilliant eyes. 

“A revenuer!” she whispered. “A 
revenuer—of course!’ And then: “Re- 
venge—that’s what I want! I hope he 
don’t know I seen him, and I hope he 
gits Ike Willis! I won’t tell that dog! 
I won’t tell!” 

Mattie sat in the dark an hour or 
more, pondering, her lips moving oc- 
casionally. Finally she lit an oil lamp 
and mechanically washed the supper 
dishes. 

It was after nine o’clock when Ike 
returned and found her sitting in the 
doorway. The oil lamp burned dimly 
on the old-fashioned mantel behind 
her. 

As she arose to let him enter the 
room it took but a glance to assure her 
that he was a bit nervous about some- 
thing. 

“Still up, gal?” he said. “Better git 
to bed now. I want breakfast early. 
Got a hard day’s work afore me to- 
morrer.” 

“Men work mighty hard to break the 
law,” she returned. And then, mean- 
ingly: “I’ll git you away from here soon 
as I can, of course. I'll git breakfast 
at one o’clock if you say so.” 

“You're naggin’ up trouble, ain’t 
you, woman?” he said, growling back 
at her as he walked to the wall and 
hung his hat and coat on two nails. 
“T think somebody sneaked across the 
trail in front of me up thar in the 
woods,” he added. “Ain’t seen er 
heard nothin’ strange yet, have you?” 

“Nothin’ but you.” 

“Huh! You're actin’ purty queer, 
ain’t you?” He approached her, seized 
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her shoulders, and glared vici 
down into her face. ‘‘What’s the mat 
ter with your” he said, giving her a 
violent shake. “Now you better behave 
yourse’f, woman, if you know what’ 
best fer you. You hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” she answered in a low 
voice. “Take your hands off me, Ike.” 

But before he let her go, Ike shook 
her-again, As she stepped back her 
cheeks were deathly pale and her blue 
eyes, looking straight into his, glowed 
like fiery gems. 

His own eyes were glittering as he 
pointed a long forefinger at her and 
showed his yellow teeth in a snarl, 

“Woman, you better be mighty care- 
ful!” he said savagely. “It seems like 
you’re actin’ plumb queer, woman, and 
I’m tellin’ you I don’t trust you a whole 
lot these days. It’ll be best fer you to 
be mighty careful.” 

“T guess you mean I might give you 
away fer moonshinin’,” she replied, try- 
ing to speak easily. “Because we've 
been fussin’, and because Sam Leach 
thought he saw a revenuer, and because 
you thought somebody sneaked across 
the trail in front of you—well, I guess 
ever’thing together is what’s makin’ ws 
both seem queer to each other. Stand: 
in’ here fussin’ all night, though, seems 
plumb foolish. Don’t you think it does 
Mister—Mister Willis?” 

“‘Mister Willis!’” he said, flaring 
“If you call me that ag’in, woman, Il 
whip you like I would a kickin’ mule! 

With a look of hate, the young 
woman turned away from him. She 
seated herself in the doorway again and 
remained there until after Ike had tt 
tired. 


ITT. 


Mattie was quite a good deal mor 
startled than surprised when, im the 
middle of the forenoon of the ne 
day, while she stood pondering by the 
window in the one main room of he 
humble little home, her husband came 
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His face was very pale, and he was 
panting for breath. 

“Listen!” he began, “A darn reve- 
nuer has got the goods on me this time, 
and he come blame near nabbin’ me 
right at the still. He’s been chasin’ me 
all over the woods fer the last hour, 
and he’s fast on his feet, but I managed 
to give him the dodge about half a mile 
from here.” 

While he spoke, Ike had seized a 
chair and drawn it to a position near 
the center of the room. Mattie stared 
at him with wide eyes. 

“Now, gal, listen!” he went on ex- 
citedly. “That feller might not know 
my name ner that I live here, but the 
chances are he does. Anyway, this is 
the closest house to my still, and that 
critter’s sure to pay us a visit, maybe 
in a few minutes, maybe not till he 
hunts about fer a while tryin’ to pick 
me up somewheres in the woods. Now 
I'm gonna hide in the place I’ve got 
fixed, and when that feller comes here 
I want you to git rid of him. Do you 
hear? I want you to make him sure I 
ain’t in this house. If you leave this 
room afore he gits here, er if you try 
to give me away atter he gits here— 
if you do, gal, I swear afore Heaven 
that I'll kill you! I'll shoot you like I 
would a copperhead!” and Ike touched 
the dent of the revolver which, hidden 
by his coat, rested in a leather holster 
under his left armpit. “I’ll be watch- 
in’ close,” he said, warning her. “If 
you run afore he gits here I’ll foller 
and kill you. If you try to give me 
away to him when he gits here your 
life'll pay fer it. Then I'll kill him er 
he'll kill me. But I—I want to stay 
out of the pen if I can, So don’t try 
nothin’ treacherous.” 

Mattie stood rigid. Not for a second 
a her wide eyes ceased to stare at 

m. 

“Don't be afraid, Ike,” she said. 

Ike got up on the chair. ‘The room 
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was not ceiled overhead, but the loft 
was floored with wide, heavy boards, 
leaving the sides and bottom of the 
joist bare. One of the boards the 
mountaineer pushed aside—the . only 
board in the loft that was not nailed 
down. Then his strong arms lifted his 
body upward, and in a few seconds he 
had disappeared through the opening, 
and the board was again in its place. 

“Listen, Mattie!” his voice said 
hoarsely from the gloomy loft. “I’m 
settin’ by this knot hole with my pistol 
p’inted straight at you. You set down 
in that chair and don’t leave it.” 

Mattie’s heart began to throb vio- 
lently as she obeyed. She understood 
how desperate her husband had _ be- 
come; knew he was not bluffing at all; 
was sure he would want her life if she 
betrayed him. 

But her conduct at this dangerous 
moment was influenced more by cau- 
tion than fear. She could have -:un 
from the house while Ike was swinging 
himself into the loft, or even now, since 
his vision of her was so narrow it 
would have been possible to leap sud- 
denly aside and then dart through the 
doorway without, perhaps, being shot 
down. But Mattie was too intelligent 
to run any such risk, Ike would have 
been out of the loft and after her like 
a panther, and he could easily have 
overtaken her. Her fleeing from the 
house, indeed, would not have meant 
anything but her death—unless she 
happened to meet the revenue officer 
almost at the door. 

“Tke, it was foolish for you to come 
here to hide,” she told him softly, with- 
out glancing upward and hardly think- 
ing of what she said; for even in this 
terrible situation .Mattie’s confused 
mind had begun trying to lay plans. 
“If you could ’a’ found some other 
place és 

“This is the best place,” he inter- 
rupted. “If that revenuer knows that 
the man he’s atter lives here, it won’t 
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be hard fer him to believe I’ve gone 
somewheres else besides-my own home. 
Don’t you see? And when you make 
him sure I ain’t here, and when he 
can’t find me in this section, maybe it 
won’t be but a day er two afore he’ll 
be lookin’ fer a still somewheres else. 
Them revenuers is busy fellers. It’ll be 
up to you and my frien’s to find out 
when it’ll be safe fer me to come out of 
this hole. 

“And so now don’t talk any more,” 
Ike added. “He might happen up all 
of a sudden. They’re sly devils, them 
revenuers.” 

Mattie’s hands moved from either 
side and met in her lap. She was sit- 
.ting almost straight under the knot hole 
which Ike had mentioned, and through 
which he was watching her. It was 
about two inches in diameter and was in 
the board next to that which Ike had 
removed on entering the loft. 

“T believe I’ll move my chair closer 
to the door,” said Mattie. “Maybe it’ll 
seem more - 

“Jist set right where you are. 
I tole you to dry up talkin’.” 

With a gentle sob, Mattie bowed her 
head over her lap and hands. She re- 
mained in that position two or three 
minutes before her husband com- 
manded : 

“Straighten up, woman. It won’t do 
to let him catch you snifflin’ like that. I 
expect you to make him think you don’t 
know they’s anything wrong aroun’ 
here. You hear me?” 

“I—I’ll do my best, Ike,” Mattie 
promised brokenly, straightening her 
shoulders. “I’ll prove how much I love 
you, Ike—no matter what I’ve said.” 

“All right. Now stop talkin’.” 


And 


IV. 


Mattie did not know how long she 
‘sat there waiting in the dreadful silence. 
Fifteen minutes may have passed, or 
half an hour, or longer, before a tall, 


gray-eyed man, who was both hand 
some and stern looking, came through 
the clump of pine bushes and a 
proached the window. He peered cau. 
tiously into the house. When he diy 
covered the young woman he came 
around and paused in the doorway, 

His was the face that she had seen 
among the pine bushes the day before, 

Mattie revealed not the slightest sign 
of fear or surprise. Perhaps the eyes 
which met his were mildly inquisitive, 

“Good morning,” he said, greeting 
her in a pleasant voice. 

“Mornin’,” she returned politely, but 
without rising. “I—I don’t believe | 
know you.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you do.” The 
stranger’s eyes swept searchingly about 
Then, with great coolness, he stooped 
deliberately and looked under the bed— 
the only place in the room where a man 
could have concealed himself. “I'm 
rather tired and thirsty,” he added a 
he straightened up. © “May I havea 
drink ?” 

“Did you think we kept the water 
bucket under the bed?” said Mattie 
smiling. “It’s in the kitchen. Go right 
in and help yourse’f. I—lI’ve got 
sprained ankle and can’t hardly walk, 
and so you'll excuse me fer not gitti! 


up.” 

The man crossed the room and et 
tered the shed kitchen. Mattie heard 
him rattle the dipper in the water 
bucket. And then, for some reason of 
other, he twisted the knob on the back 
door, perhaps to see whether it was 
locked or unlocked. 

Presently he came into the family 
room again and stood in front of the 
woman. He was frowning a little now. 

“Do you know what I am?” he begat 
bluntly. 

“Judgin’ from the way you're actin’, 
I guess maybe you’ re a’ officer of some 
sort. I think you’re a little bit out 0 
your place, though, fer my man ain't 3 
lawbreaker, and I ain’t neither.” 
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“No?” The man glanced up at the 
row of heavy joists. “Are all of those 
boards nailed down?” he asked. 

“Ever’ single one.” 

“Where is your husband?” 

“He’s gone to Elk Valley. Left about 
daylight this mornin’.” 

“Now, say, don’t hand me that talk. 


I was chasing him just a little while 


ago. 

Mattie looked positively startled. 

“Chasin’ him?” she repeated. ‘‘Chas- 
in’ my man?” 

“He’s a moonshiner, madam, you 
know it. Surely you can see how use- 
less it is to try to mislead me since I’ve 
seen him here at this house and later 
tried to capture him at his still.” 

Mattie was silent a long moment. 
She blushed as if very much ashamed 
at having been caught in a falsehood— 
or rather two or three falsehoods. 

“Well, if you was chasin’ him,” she 
said in a tone suggesting that her feel- 
ing were hurt deeply, “you ought to 
know that he’d have more sense than 
to come home to hide. If he—if he’s 
the man I think he is, mister, he’s sure 
travelin’ fast right now. And I sure 
hope he gits away !” 

“Naturally. I can’t help but believe, 
though, that he’s hiding around here 
somewhere.” 

“He ain't,’ Mattie declared. “I'll 
hold up my hand and swear that the 
man I love’—Mattie seemed to grow 
excited as she held up her left hand, 
almost in front of her face and with 
palm toward the stranger—“I’ll hold 
up my hand and swear that the man I 
love ain’t been in er near this house 
since daylight. Can you believe me?” 

The revenue officer leaned toward 
her, His eyes, gray and powerful, 
brightened suddenly. 

Mattie lowered her hand slowly as 
the stranger studied her. During a 
moment of silence she met his narrow 


scrutiny with open, frank, un faltering 
gaze, 
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“Yes, I believe you,” he said. “Any 
man would want to be as gallant and 
as helpful as possible to a lady in your 
position,” and he bowed slightly. 

Under other circumstances such 
words from a revenuer would have 
sounded strange. But Mattie under- 
stood. 

“‘T’m much obliged,” she said with 
that rare, sweet grace of the mountain 
women. 

“But you will understand,” the of- 
ficer continued, his puckered forehead 
indicating plainly that something was 
perplexing him, “that I am not giving 
up the idea of capturing your husband. 
I am accepting your word as true that 
he is not on the place; that he isn’t, for 
instance, in the loft or under the floor; 
but I shall continue my hunt until I 
capture him or else decide it would be 
useless to search farther. It may be,” 
the man added with a faint smile, “that 
he will leave this section, as you’ve al- 
ready suggested. We'll see.” 

“T hope he does leave,” said Mattie 
earnestly, “and I believe he will. Of 
course, mister, it’s your duty to arrest 
lawbreakers ; but he’s my husband, you 
see, and it’s natural fer me to ee 

“Yes, I understand, and I sympathize 
with you,” the officer told her. “Well, 
I must go now. Good-by.” 

At the doorway he turned and gave 
the woman a very straight look. Then 
he disappeared. 

For a while Mattie sat perfectly mo- 
tionless, thinking deeply. 

Her husband was the first to speak. 

“Good work, gal,” he said, hardly 
above a whisper. “And plumb simple, 
wasn’t it? But be careful, gal; be care- 
ful,” he said warningly. “He might be 
watchin’ through the winder right 
now.” 

“T feel purty sure he ain’t,’ Mattie 
replied, looking straight before her. “I 
somehow don’t believe he means to be- 
gin watchin’ the house right away. But 
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what I think, Ike, is this. I sort of 
figure that he’s gonna go over in the 
valley and git some deputies arid begin 
lookin’ fer you in a plumb businesslike 
fashion. Of course, Ike, we can’t pay 
too much ’tention to his talk—about 
bein’ gallant to me, you know, and sech 
like. He might take a notion to search 
the left yet. So—so I think, Ike, you’d 
better git out of here and go over to 
your Uncle Tim’s on Poplar Creek.” 

“Guess I can trust you a lot more’n 
I thought, gal,” said Ike, trying to 
speak kindly, “and, since I’ve thought 
more about it, I don’t know but what 
it would be sensible fer me to git plumb 
out of this section, But I ain’t aimin’ 
to start till I’m plumb sure that feller’s 
gone across the ridge, gal.” 

“From up there on the first bench I 
can see the trail where it goes through 
the gap. If—if you ain’t scared to 
trust me, Ike, I’ll go and watch.” 

A moment or two of silence followed 
her words. Then: 

“Go ahead, gal. Don’t let him see 
you, though, fer you know what you 
tole him about your ankle.” 

Mattie went to the door, paused, 
looked keenly about, and then went up 
toward the trail which led across Hick- 
ory Ridge; then she vanished. 

A quarter of an hour or so later 
found her back in the room. 

“He’s gone straight fer the valley, 
Ike, jist like I thought and when he 
passed through the gap he was walkin’ 
fast, jist like his mind was set on some- 
thin—maybe on gittin’ some deputies 
like I said. What else would he go 
over there fer?” 

“T guess you might be speakin’ wis- 
dom, gal. Anyhow, this looks like my 
chance to git away from here till the 
country’s safe, and I’m gonna take it.” 

The loose board moved, was laid 
aside, and Ike’s long body swung from 
the opening in the loft. His feet came 
down to rest on the chair, which was 
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still where he had placed it, and he 
stood there while he replaced the board, 
Then he leaped to the floor, 

At the same instant Mattie darted 
into the kitchen and slammed the door 
behind her ; and before Ike Willis could 
realize what was happening, the reve. 
nue officer had dashed through the 
front doorway with leveled revolver, 

“Up with your hands,” he com 
manded, “or I’ll shoot to kill!” 

The dazed and frightened mountain- 
eer’s hands went into the air without 
the least hesitation. The next moment 
he had been disarmed and was wearing 
handcuffs, 

“Gosh a’mighty!” he said, panting 
through white lips. “What the— 
Say! You ain’t been gone nowheres? 
You beén here all the time?” 

“Right there against the side of the 
house,” said the officer, “until your wife 
came out; then as far as the end of 
the house while I held a whispered con- 
versation with her. Before I left this 
room she signified that she was willing 
to betray you, and I didn’t doubt her 
sincerity because I happened to witness, 
yesterday, the way you treated her.” 

“But what—jist what the devil has 
happened? Jist how did that pizen 
little vermint give me away?” 

“Mrs. Willis!” the officer called. 

The door between the rooms opened 
and Mattie entered. Her blue eyes 
were glowing, and _ bitterness “and 
hatred were in every line of her face 

“T tole you I’d prove how well I 
loved you, didn’t I, Ike? And now youl 
see how well I love you, don’t you: 

Her pale husband glared at her. He 
quivered in helpless rage. 

“Your husband wants to know how 
you betrayed him, Mrs. Willis,” said 
the officer. 

“Oh, he does, does he? 
when you made me set do 
chair, I come to find out that I had 
this indelible pencil in my apr0a 


Well, Ike, 
wn in the 
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pocket.” She held up a short pencil. 
“I had put it there yesterday mornin’ 
atter _I’d writ a note to a girl frien’ 
over in the valley. Well, Ike, I bowed 
my head over to keep you from seein’ 
while I wrote somethin’ in the middle 
of my hand to show to the revenuer 
if he happened along like you expected 
him to. When I held up my hand to 
swear to him that you wasn’t here, the 
officer couldn’t help but read what I’d 
writ. Would you like to read it too, 
Ike?” 

“Yes, you pizen critter,’ he said 
growlingly. “Let’s see.” 

Mattie raised her hand. In the white 
palm, written very plainly with the in- 
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delible pencil, Ike read three little 
words: “In the loft.” 

“Gosh a’mighty!” the mountaineer 
exclaimed. “Talk about a copperhead 
snake bein’ pizen and _ treacherous! 
Gosh a’mighty !” 

“You got jist what was comin’ to 
you,” said the young woman. “And 
now let me tell you somethin’ else, Ike 
Willis,” she added. “Afore you git out 
of the pen I’ll git a divorce from you; 
and then, if you come hangin’ aroun’ 
my dad’s house I'll jist—I’ll jist kill 
you !” 

The spirit of some fearless moun- 
taineer, some splendid old hater, had 
spoken through Mattie’s red lips again. 


sg aS 


FINDS FORTUNE BENEATH WALL PAPER 
MBs. GEORGE FAVORTON, of Dallas, Texas, who for thirty years has 


been a widow and in straitened circumstances, decided recently to repaper 
one of the rooms of her house and rent the room to increase her income. She 
bought the paper and was doing the worksherself when she found forty thousand 
dollars hidden behind the old paper on the wall. The money was in bills of 
one-hundred-dollar and five-hundred-dollar denominations, the series showing it 
had been issued by the government some forty years ago. 

Mrs, Favorton says she has no idea when the money was placed in the wall. 
Her husband was poor, but the distant relative who gave the couple the house 
just before he died was a miser, and he may have hidden the money. 


ey 


JAIL LIMITS ARE OUTSIDE OF WALLS 


Y a recent appeal made to the courts for release from the “jail limits” of 
Westchester County, New York, the attention of the public was drawn to 
the fact that the walls surrounding penal institutions are not the only jail limits 
in the United States. A person who has not paid his just debts may be ordered 
not to leave a certain section of the State. This restriction upon liberty is all 
that remains of the old law under which debtors could be imprisoned. When 
€ prison term was abolished the “jail-limit” measure went into effect, and, al- 
though infrequently applied in New York State, it is often enforced in other 
parts of the country. Along the roads in Vermont the traveler may see on the 
outskirts of many towns a post bearing the sign: “Debtors’ Limit.” 
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_ is true that in some fields of conquest the past of the Detective Stor 

MAGAZINE has been a thorny one. We refer to the field which insiste 

for so long that your little publication was an exponent and incentive t 
the $5 inclined to take up a nefarious life, that it gave courage to th 
burglar to go a-burglaring; but at last the bars have been taken down, throw 
away, or burned, and we are in the field which we have so long striven for. A: 
proof thereof, hark ye well to the letter of John D. Anant, of 214 East Twelit 
Street, New York City: 

“An incident worth recording happened two weeks ago as I was traveling 
from New York to St. Louis: After finishing Detective Story Macazint 
for that week, I left it on the seat in. the smoking compartment. Shortly after- 
ward a distinguished prelate—a bishop, no less—entered with two ministers of 
his church, and I became acquainted with all three. During the conversation 
the good bishop picked up the Detective Story MacaZINgE, and, after a cursory 
glance, remarked to me: ‘How can any one read a book like this, a glorification 
of crime?’ 

“Later in the day I was alone, smoking a cigar, when the bishop’s secretary 
sis in, picked up the book, and disappeared. 

Going through the car later, I found the bishop himself was reading tt, 
and I have no doubt he carried it off with him, as it could not be found after 
he left the train. 

“I assume that after he read into it a bit he found it was worth reading, 
and, instead of a glorification of crime, a condemnation of it! 

“I enjoy it immensely and hope y8u will keep right at it.” 


We are pleased; we admit it. We are proud; we admit it. We contend 
that our feeling of pride is pardonable; we declare it. But we will not relax; 
we will not prostrate ourselves in repose upon the job—lie down on it, in other 
words—but will continue to give you all—rich and poor, great and small, mat 
and woman in every walk of life—the very best magazine that lies in our power 


CEP EGE 
MAKE COUNTERFEIT U. S. BILLS IN HUNGARY 


BAND of forgers who planned to float forty million dollars of counterfeit 

American currency in the countries of Central Europe was arrested recently 
in Budapest, Hungary. 

The counterfeiters specialized in a twenty-dollar bill, several hundred -of 
which had been circulated. Although the bills were very good imitations of get 
uine mdney, they had two flaws which led to the detection of the counterfeiting 
scheme. All the bills bore identical numbers, and the paper on which they were 
printed had more than the normal quantity of silk threads. 

Members of the band had five thousand of the completed bills when they 
were arrested, and materials enough to print two million in all. They are believe 
to have had accomplices among the Budapest police and agents in Bulgaria, Juge- 
Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and Roumania. 
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ff you are an employer and desire to place your ploy in the iti in your office or fac.ory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert optwion of them, free of 
charge 


Ail communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the lilustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed 


Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


Francis D. WALKER.—The specimen inclosed with yours shows a nature 
which is exceptionally well balanced. This writer ought to have some position 
in which her resourcefulness and innate self-reliance would have a chance for 
expression. She might continue in her.-presént line, but with a determination 
to get into a place where she would be more or less an executive. She is steadfast, 
loyal, sincere, and self-controlled: a fine character. Your handwriting expresses 
amore volatile nature, one less capable of steady application. On the other hand 
you have the personality which makes friends, and you have the enthusiasm 
which is contagious. When I say that you have the qualities of a salesman, 
remember that that does not mean a narrow range of work, but covers a very 
wide one. To supplement your talents in this line you ought to have more ex- 
tensive reading and a great deal of social intercourse. 


W. N., Mass.—I’m adding the State, as a means of positive identification. 


2 
Ly LUG wi 


Lutt- anew 
a have very strongly marked qualities. You are dictatorial, aggressive, 
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proud, and never at a loss for an opinion, whether you know anything about the. 
subject or not. You are strong in your loves and hates, and have never learnel 
what spirituality means. Hope and courage are your best traits. 


Stoux City.—I don’t think you fitted at all to rise in your present profession, 
Your talents are for commerce, and there is where you will be successful, ( 
into a store as a clerk until you learn some branch of a retail business, and le 
your aim be to have a store of your own. Your character is marred by a goof 
deal of personal vanity, but you are not as selfish as some, nor as really fond 
of material things. The specimen which you inclose is the writing of a you 
woman who certainly knows her own mind. She is one of the firmest, mos 
positive, and “set” people I ever met—grahpologically. 


W. B.—The specimen on which you want information shows that the write 
is a very immature person, taking that to point in all possible ways. The life must 
have been very confined and monotonous to give this drab color to the personality. 
The mind is asleep. The disposition, if it were natural, would be fond of pleasure 
and even a bit lazy and conceited, but there is nothing natural about the character 
or personality as they now stand. Not a person toward whom you would fed 
any real attraction, were it not that you are drawn by curiosity. 


Geo, K.—These intricate and baffling cases of sentimental derangement are, 
indeed, difficult to handle. I don’t think that you need send this writer to an 
institution; in fact such a step might be the worst possible thing, since she is 
fully able to understand, and she would-be thrown into even greater depths of 
melancholia. Why not try giving her some care and responsibility? It is some 
times a very mistaken kindness to take away all duties from the old. Evenif 
you have to practice a little harmless duplicity, arrange it so that it will seem 
to be necessary for her to do some work. Can’t somebody fall ill in all that 
large family who will declare that no one but auntie can be the nurse? Tr 
something like that and see that every one acts as if. she were fully capable of 
doing it. She is a very sensitive woman, and it may be that, in the pathetic 
fashion of the old, she has brooded over what she considers her uselessness until 
her naturally fine mind has been hurt. There are no evidences of serious physic 
troubles. 


Mermion.—The handwriting, which you say “must” show me all these 
disagreeable traits, shows nothing of the kind. The writer is a person of refined 
instincts and innate good temper, but she is deeply affectionate, and you are no 
I think that she has been soured and made very unhappy by your lack of feeling 
and she has probably deeply resented your attitude toward her. In plain language, 
Meridion, you had better look to yourself as the author of most of your disturbed 
domestic life. I don’t say that you can change your nature wholly, but you @ 
try to, and that will go a long way to make her more contented. In marriagt 
there must be give and take between the two natures, or both will suffer. Why, 
good gracious, man, think of complaining because your wife wants you to kiss 
her good night! A kiss a day, it seems to me, is not a very high price for any 
one to pay for all the care and attention that the good housekeeper that you 8 
your wife is gives. You would be shamed to the soul if anybody called y% 
stingy with your family. You're that kind of a man. Well, there are ways a 
ways of being stingy. Ever think of that? 


Dix1e.—Yes, you have some talent for music, but, unless you get , ol 
the laziness that is so strong in you you'll never amount to much in anyt ~ 
You are affectionate, but you are a vain little puss and entirely too much ta 
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ttt Ge op with the idea of how interesting you are to men. Better cut that right out 
pir system, if you want to end up in being an efficient and self-respecting 

woman. The specimen about the hay being cut shows a sincere and sensible nature. 
The one about the photograph expresses sordid and very disagreeable moral 
lities. The third specimen is the writing of a rather i::teresting person who 





. Go is also inconstant and sly. 
nd let bes ; 
good Euias Z. MANILLA.—Your handwriting shows that you are far more erratic 
fond than you should be, and that your personality is exceedingly eccentric. You are 
young inclined to live too much within yourself : need occupations and -‘nterests which 
most will help you to be interested unselfishly in other people. Your health is none 
too good, and care of it is imperative. 
writer Motty O.—Do you know this idea that, because you are Irish, you must 
» must be a crazy and unreliable person really annoys me? Where do you get that? 
nality. The Irish are just about as crazy as any other nationality. We're all loony at 
asute, times, and they’re no exception; but the Irish are not the wild lot that some 
racter folks think. All of which means that I don’t think that you have the shadow 
d feel of an excuse for putting your faults over on that Irish blood of you. Remember 
that the Irish are as hard working a lot as this old world has, and try to let that 
phase of “the blood” get in its work. You are naturally intelligent, and you 
it are, know as well as I do that for you to whine and crawl and evade your obligations 
to an to that good husband of yours is an outrage. No wonder that “he is always 
she is serious’ Take hold with a will of your household and stop the baby act, and 
ths of you'll like what you see in the mirror better, and your husband will learn to 
som smile again. 
ye NatHan G.—As is so often the case, you say that your name is not to be 
that used, but give me none as a substitute. No, I don’t think that you will find 
Th bookkeeping a congenial profession. You don’t enjoy mechanical work and will 
ble of dislike the labor of any form of accounting. 
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the other hand, you are downright honest and sincere, and that, unfortunately, 
is most: uncommon. People of your type need associates who will not aroug | 
their—often unreasonable—antagonisms ; they need to be associated with very in 
telligent and most efficient folks, who will inspire respect. There is your problem, 
The specimen which -*-u inclose shows efficiency, but not true intelligence. You 
need to have this lack counterbalanced. As for work, you are one of the women 
who cannot be at ease unless your mind is expanding. Follow that line, and you 
must needs fall into some one of the many niches where you would fit. 


. J. S—A great many people are going around this world looking for work 
that will pay the largest amount of money on the smallest amount of effort 
And I'll tell you a secret: when you do that Ol’ Mister Life just grins behind 
his hand and prepares to hand you one lemon after another from the garden of 
labor. There’s no reason at all, J. J. S., why you shouldn’t choose some ordinary 
and useful occupation and settle right down in the old home town to work aloy 
with all the rest of the boys. And when you’ve done that you'll have a big 
surprise; you'll discover that adventures will fairly force themselves into you 
hands. No, I’m not teasing. 


CANDIDE.—I really have little patience with women of your type, Candide 
I don’t wonder that your husband gets impatient with you. Lazy, idle, and vain 
persons are not good company. Before you fly into a rage at that stop and ask 
yourself what you actually do to help your father and mother. Ask yourself 
what you would do if saddled with a daughter who will not work and whos 
demands for money are incessant. You are smart, too, and well able to make 
your own way in the world. Come to, Candide! 


DoustruL~—I do declare, Doubtful, that I never can understand how tt 
is that people are always suspecting me of making up the whole shooting match 
of this department! Why should I? The only trouble is that I don’t have 
enough room for all the replies that I should give. I could fill the whole magz- 
zine every week with them, if only the editor would let me! You are restless 
because you are naturally a very energetic and ambitious person, and you art 
doing nothing to satisfy your natural longings. 


rae, Lb Ae uras 


You ought to be in a business or a profession; you will never be satisfied 
with home life alone, and, unless you do work that will arouse and interest you, 


you will end by being a sour old lady when you are about thirty. Your husbands 
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writing shows that he hasn’t ‘as much natural talent as you have, but, my! he 
certainly has done a great deal with what he has. He has learned to concentrate 
on whatever he has in hand—a lesson which you would do well to learn from him. 


Miss S. L.—So all that you do is to help your mother with the housework 
and act as your father’s right-hand man, eh? Oh, S. L., if you consider your- 
self “a big, bungling fool,” then I wish that there were a few more fools among 
my correspondents. I’m sure that you don’t like the housework, and I think 


you 


rork that it is a mistake for you to do it. I don’t think that a woman is as inevitably 
fort. born to housework as the sparks fly upward, you know. Some like it, and some 
hind don’t. Why not go to night school and learn how to be a real business woman? 
1 of * You would like that, and you could get work that would let you contribute to 
nary the family budget, so that your mother could have help that would take the 
long burden from her. In a word, pluck up heart, believe in yourself, and go after 
big a business career. 
your 

BertHa B.—I think that you will make a very good mother,*my dear girl, 
lide. since you are deeply affectionate but have a lot of gdod sense and—glory be!—a 
vail sense of humor. You lack mental development, and I would strongly recommend 
ask that you go to night school when your husband does. You have a mind that 
rself fully warrants your making the effort. 
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Your husband has a more accurate mind than you, but it is not as resourceful 
or as individual. You two, in fact, are good complements of each other, and I 
should think that in time you could go into some business together, you to be 
the constructive partner and he to be the detail expert. I don’t believe that either 
one of you should specialize when you go to night school. Take a high-school 
course, and you will be doing the best for yourselves. . 


D R. D. K.—All right. Physically you have vitality enough for‘three people. 
ont know about your temporary state of health; nothing serious, or it would 


fed show, Mentally you are as restless as a lot of bees which have just swarmed ; 

Morally and emotionally you are all up in the air. There’s your layout. I 
gly suspect that you are unnaturally placed, in some way or other—of having 
wrong kind of work to do perhaps. You are a natural salesman. That’s 


you, stron, 
and § the 
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your clew to success, and also to an adjustment of much that is disturbing you 


at the present time. 


UrieL F.—So she won’t “obey” you, eh? Well, this specimen of her writing 


shows me that she never will—if she has any sense! 


She’s so superior to you, 


so far beyond you mentally, that I don’t see how you ever got her to imagine 


that she could live with you at all. 


Probably you dug up that finer self that 


you really possess, and which is so deeply buried beneath selfishness and egotism 


and bad temper that only traces of it show in your handwriting. 


Now I'll tel 


you what you do: you dig out that self once more and keep him face forward, 
so that your wife will forget that you are behind him, and she’ll not only obey 
him, but she’ll make him think that she likes doing it. 


Lap.—Too cautious by half, Lad; that’s you—cautious about friendship and 


love, too cautious about trying new things. Try 


to be more carefree and to take 


the attitude that you’ll try to have confidence in life and in the world. You wil 


find happiness and success in that way and in no other. 
You have instinctively good taste. 


practical ability. 


You possess a lot of 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of the 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
published weekly, at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1921. 


State of New York, County of New York, (8s.) 


Sefore me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Ormond G. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
President of Street & Smith Corporation, pub- 
lishers of DreTECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; editor, Frank E. Blackwell, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Ave- 

. New York, N. Y.; business managers, Street 
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& Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the 
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89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George C. 
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owners are: Street & Smith 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, git 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as ther 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company % 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, te 
name of the person or corporation f 
trustee is acting, is given: also tl _ 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as_to the clr 
cumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not # 
year upon the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other thas 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant ba 
no reason to believe that any other persoe, A 
sociation, or corporation has any interest = 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or tht 
securities than as so stated by him. 


ORMOND G. SMITH, President, 


of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers 


me this 30th 
Duff, Notary 
(My com 


Sworn to and subscribed before, 
day of September, 1921. Francis 8. 
Public, No. 239, New York County. 
mission expires March 30, 1923.) 





EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a tawyer of your locality. if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


of attorneys’ fees for services in connection with the recovery of a judg- 
ment under an award, except California. 

As a general thing it may be said that all compensation laws will consider 
any reasonable bill for services that can be shown to be essential to recovery 
of the injured workman, or necessary to the adjustment of any difficulty that 
may arise in the collecting of his claim. When the injury is of a nature to “set” 
the muscles of a limb, for instance, the compensation has included the services 
of a professional masseuse or masseur. 

There has occasionally been some difficulty in determining what a workman 
really is. Skilled experts, called in to give the benefit of thew advice to a firm 
ot employer, are not’ workmen, according to the construction placed upon the 
meaning of most of the compensation acts. <A lecturer is not.a workman. A 
manager, not called upon to do manual labor, who takes upon himself some such 
labor, does not receive compensation if he is injured in the course of such labor. 

A partner, doing manual labor for the firm in which he is concerned, is not 
entitled to compensation from the other members. Those, having a share in 
any enterprise, if injured while occupied with the duties of it, will have difficulty 
in getting any compemsation. However, there are occasionally cases in which it 
is allowed. “ 

If wages are paid in the form of a share of the proceeds of a business the 
injured person shall be considered a workman. 

A man who takes out any vehicle from the owner, on the proposition that 
a shase of the daily earnings of that vehicle shall belong to the operator of the 
vehicle, is not considered a workman. 

When a charitable organization is the employer, and the work to be done is 

in the nature of a charity, such as that of a wood yard, in which the workers 
received a small sum in return for half a day’s work, said sum is considered 
as charity, since the yard was established only for the indigent. If the recipient 
of the alleged charity is injured in the performance of that duty, he is con- 
sidered a workman, and he is entitled to compensation, 
_ A casual worker might be, for instance, a window cleaner who has been 
irregularly employed for a number of years to clean the windows of a certain 
office building. Though the work is of a casual nature, compensation will be 
allowed, where the work done is for the employer’s trade or business. 

Periodic employment, as on stated days of the week, constitutes stable em- 
ployment. : ; 

As a general rule, employees who have been loaned by one employer to 
another are fully entitled to compensation, as they are considered to be technically 
in the sole employ of the first employer. 

A lecturer at an exhibition, a man engaged to shout before the concession 
grounds at a fair, are not workmen. A servant, employed by another servant, 
should be sure that his employment is in accordance with the directions of the 
employer. Thus, if the employer has directed that an experienced man be taken 
on, and a young or inexperienced one is chosen, there will be a doubt as to whether 
there is a valid contract of employment. 

An independent contractor cannot claim compensation as a workman from 
the firms for which he is doing work. 


\ LL of the compensation statutes contain provisions concerning the recovery 
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In all these questions, as to the exact status of a workman, the court wil 
accept evidence which goes to show that the claimant honestly believed himself 
or herself to be a workman, but it is easy to avoid these complications by having 
one’s status clearly defined upon entering employment. Often the classification 
under which work is done may be slightly changed, without injury to the en- 
ployer, and thus thé employee may be sure that, in the case of accident, whik 
engaged on his employer’s business, he is amply protected. 

Whether the injury sustained shall entitle a workman to comperisation wil 
depend upon his placing himself clearly in the position to receive it. All the 
statutes emphasize that that accident must arise “out of and in the course of the 
employment.” It is to be noted that that phrase contains two distinct clauses 
and that the workman claiming compensation must deal with both. Thus the 
accident may be sustained during the course of employment, but not of it, a 
when a man stops to light a pipe and loses the sight of one eye, when the head 
of the match flies off and injures the optic nerve. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


THE SEVERED CORD 


A Complete Novel 
By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


MR. CLACKWORTHY, 
MINERALOGIST 


By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 


GREEN SLIPS 


By DAHLIA GRAHAM 


AND OTHER STORIES 








We Suggest That You Order Your Copy 
in Advance 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


Uf It is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which yeu are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Fish Culture as a Profession 


EW people, even those who know that there is more fishing to be had to-day, 

F even close to New York City, than there was fifteen years ago, know that 

the fish commissions of the various States have done a tremendous work 

in that time ; even fewer understand that there is the possibility of interesting and 
unusual occupation for those who show aptitude for work along these lines. 

However, before discussing this, it is well to stop and consider the fact that 
the pay in this profession is not large. For instance, there are several fish-cultural 
positions in the bureau of fisheries which are not only vacant now, but have been 
for some time, because the salary is only seven hundred and twenty dollars per 
year, with a bonus of two hundred and forty dollars. This is not saying that 
there are no better salaries, for there are, but it is stating that the profession 
is not one that should be sought by men and women who are anxious to make 
a good deal of money at once. 

Those who love outdoor life, who are willing to put up with something in 
order not to be tied to a desk or a bench, whose ideas of comfort are the simplest, 
will find that fish culture offers a field which may be just suited to them; one, 
moreover, but little known, and so far from crowded as to be always in need 
of recruits. 

Nearly all of the States have large fisheries. A very fine one is that of 
New Jersey, situated at Hackettstown. There are one hundred and sixty-three 
lakes and ponds in this hatchery, filled with all possible varieties of trout and 
bass. Millions of fish are sent out from this place every year, so that, although 
one seventh of the entire population of the United States lives within a hundred- 
mile radius of it, New Jersey streams are not at all disappointing to the ex- 
perienced angler. 

California, too, after being all but fished out, is coming back with material 

for the sport, due to the efforts of its fish commission, which boasts the largest 
trout hatchery in the world. These institutions and the others of the States, as 
well as the occasional ones maintained on wealthy estates, offer a field of endeavor 
which is worth investigation by any one who has a disinclination to indoor em- 
ployment and a semiscientific turn of mind. A good deal of the labor is unskilled, 
but the real demand is for men and women who are trained. 
_ The only college of fisheries in the United States is located at Seattle, Wash- 
Inston. There is no discrimination against women, and there are always a number 
ot women enrolled. Plans are on foot for the establishment of a school of 
fisheries, as a branch of the Massachusetts School of Technology, but this is not 
yet a reality. 

The school of fisheries at Seattle has an exceptional location. The grounds 
front the shores of Lakes Washington and Union, which: are connected with 
each other and with Puget Sound by canals. Puget Sound is the field for ex- 
tensive commercial fisheries, while fleets of fishing vessels {rom the city of Seattle 
are thick on the ocean adjacent to the Washington coast and along the Alaskan 
fishing banks. Cold storage, canning and smoked fishery establishments are near 
at hand, where the most modern appliances for such work can be studied, and 
where work can often be had by such students as need to work while studying. 
At Friday Harbor there is an excellent marine biological laboratory. 
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The four year course in fish culture leads to the degree of Bachelor of * 
Science. The degrge of Master of Science will be conferged upon any graduate 
of the four year curriculum who has completed at least one year of graduate 
work and presented a satisfactory thesis, with the grade of A, B, or C 

Applicants for admission to the school are required to pass an examination 
in English, algebra, geometry, Latin, and Greek, one modern language, history, 
economics, physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, geography. It should be said in 
palliation of this rather alarming array of subjects that preparation for such an 
examination can be self-given by any graduate of a high school. Admission is 
also to be had, as in any college, by a certificate from any accredited school from 
which the applicant has graduated. 

Persons twenty-one years of age or older, who are not regularly qualified 
for admission, but who have pursued special lines of study relating to fishery, 
may be admitted as special students, on giving evidence of their ability to pursue 
the work. 

Short courses for fishermen and those interested in fish culture are given 
each year. The time is of eleven weeks’ duration. A high-school training is not 
necessary for entrance, but students must be over twenty years of age. Ten 
dollars is the tuition for the course, and for each laboratory course, about eight 
in number, two to three dollars. The student will, of course, board and lodge 
him or herself. 

This brief course, for Western people who can easily get to the school, 
should do a good deal for those who want to get into the work, but who have 
not the money for the regular curriculum. It embraces a wide range and is 
very practical and remarkably thorough, considering the brief time taken, The 
subjects, many of which include laboratory elucidation, are: 

The fisheries of the Pacific; canning of fish products; the curing of fish 
products ; Scotch and other methods of curing herrings; classification of economic 
equatic species; fish culture in hatcheries; pond culture; fresh-water plants; bac- 
tesiology of foods; food laws; elements of navigation; gas and oil engines for 
fishermen; first aid. 

In tonsidering such a career as this now under discussion, it should be re- 
membered that the higher positions, while not offering alluring salaries, often 
include living quarters and such things as light and heat, with ground enough 
for a kitchen garden, chickens, and other things that would™help to make the 
living a possibility. 

It is a career that would suit some men and women who, with a longing for 
an outdoor life, would have a hard time to find it; not being inclined to the more 
strenuous occupations of forestry, farmer, and so on. No one with a strong 
love of luxury, or a desire for change and excitement, should consider it tor 
a moment; but, for the special class to which it would appeal, it has the attraction 
of interest and an uncrowded field. 


CELI 
DOG'S BARK FOILS FIREBUGS 


IREBUGS who tried to burn down a factory at Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, 
one recent night, were frustrated because a dog barked. August Beder, 4 
volunteer fireman, living next door to the factory has a watchdog. On the night 
of the arsonical attempt Beder’s dog barked constantly while the firebugs were 
at their nefarious work. The barking of the dog awoke Mr. Beder. He saw 
the flare of a match as it was struck. Immediately the entire side of the factory 
was a mass of flames. The firebugs jumped into a waiting automobile, which 
dashed off. Beder summoned help and soon had the fire under control. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


The Fence’s Cipher 


OR a long time the police of an uptown district were suspicious that a fence 
F —a receiver of stolen goods—was operating, and on a large scale. They 
were unable to confirm their suspicions until they were “put wise” by a 
stool pigeon, who told them the name of the fence, where he was located, that 
he ran a legitimate jewelry business, and gave them the names of several of 
the thieves who did business with him. Later this stool pigeon came to them 
with a tip that would lead to the very evidence they lacked to convict the fence— 
and which, needless to say, they were most anxious to get. The betrayer said 
that he had just overheard “Sure-shot” Menkin, a crook and gunman with a 
long prison record, boasting of a burglary and declaring that he, Menkin, would 
go to the fence the police were after to dispose of his loot. He said that the 
fence was expecting him. 

The police got busy at once. They went to the fence’s establishment, and 
there, outside and under cover, they waited, hoping to catch both crook and fence 
red-handed. They had not been there long when an errand boy from the jeweler 
fence came by. He was stopped and searched, but nothing was found on him but 
a brooch set with a large piece of jet and a note. The boy explained that he 
had been sent to a customer to deliver the brooch; the note explained itself. It 
follows: ; 

“dear Mrs. Quigley: iF not Satisfactory, the brooch easiLY can be aLtered. 
the siZe is Exactly halF of the eNfield model; eXactly a Third of the way from 
the top is the horiZontal marKing yoU especially reQuested. very sorry to be 
late with delivery.” 

The fence was a wise one. He saw and recognized two of the policemen 
who came to watch his place, and he got busy at once to save the situation for 
himself and his client, Menkin. The note was, of course, a cipher; it was written 
at short notice, from a cipher the fence had seen a little while before. 

The cipher after which the fence patterned his was one that used a key 
word, the figure equivalents of the letters in this key word, and the regular 
alphabet. For example, let us suppose we are going to encipher the message, 
‘T'll come,” according to this plan; let us use for a key word, “No,” the figure 
equivalents—starting 1 for a, 2 for b, and so on—for the letters in the key word 
“no” are 14 and 15. Now watch: 14 15 14 15 14 15 14 

c o m e- Fourteen letters 
along the alphabet from I, is what? Let’s see. JKLMNOPORSTUVW. W, 
then, is the first letter of our cipher. To continue, what’s the fifteenth letter along 
from 1? We'll see. MNOPQRSTUVWXYZA—A. The cipher so far reads 
W A. Now, then, what’s the fourteenth letter from 1? It’s Z, isn’t it? And 
what are the fifteenth letter from c, the fourteenth from o, the fifteenth from m, 
and the fourteenth from e? You will find them to be, I think, R, C, B, and S. 
The complete cipher would be W A ZRCBS. (Note: In counting along 
the alphabet, remember that when you reach the end, Z, you start the alphabet 
over again with A, B, C, and so on till you reach the letter you are after. Clear?) 

Now, then, how about working out the message the fence sent to Menkin? 
The police did. See if you can. You'll find the answer in next week’s issue. 


_ The answer to the problem in last week’s issue is: “Man in brown is dick. 
He's after you. Beat it outside door. Meet me my place ten o’clock.” The 


second word spoken after every puff of Bronson’s cigarette was a word in his 
message. 
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MARSH, ALLIE.—When last heard from he was with 
Barnum and Bailey’s circu His cousin, who has not 
heard from him in fifteen years, is anxious to find him on 
account of a business matter, and will appreciate any infor- 
mation that will help to find him. If he sees this he is 
asked to write to M. M., care of this magazine. 


McLUCAS, ANDREW.—He disappeared from his home 
in Windber, Pennsylvania, six years ago, and has not been 
heard of since. He is now twenty years old. Any _ infor- 
mation concerning him_ will be gratefully received by his 
sister Floye. Mrs. H. Harvey, Box 505, Hooversville, 
Pennsylvania. 


JOHNSON, ARTHUR, who left Kalamazoo in 1912 to go 
est. His niece would be glad to hear from him. Miss 
elyn Tupper, Lock Box 284, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


STEWART, JAMES AVLEY.—He left his home on Au- 
gust 8, 1920, and has never returned. He is twenty-seven 
years old, five feet seven inches tall, with fair hair and 

eyes. His wife is very unhappy at his absence and 
be grateful for any information about him. Mrs, 
Maggie Stewart, care of this magazine. 


ROSE, EDWIN and ALFRED E.—Edwin was last heard 
of at Consumers’ Building, Chicago, tn 1917, and Alfred at 
Lincoln Buildings, Minneapolis, in the same year. Any 
one knowing the present address of either of these men will 
do a favor by communicating with their sister, Mrs. Ada 
Tiltman, care of this magazine. 


a from Water- 
heard from in 
back to California. 
write to his cousin, 
Box 195, Kensington, Connecticut. 


DUNN, HENRY.—He went to Califor 
bury, Connecticut, in 1871. He was las 
Waterbury in June, 1917, and went 

ny one who knows his address please 
William L. Lyons, 


BUMAN, CHARLES.—He is eighteen years old, five feet 
eight inches tall, slender, of fair complexion, with brown 
hair, has a scar on the right ear, and one _ upper front 
tooth broken. He left home in May, 1918. His father is 
very anxious to find his boy and will be most grateful to 
any one who can give him news of him Cc, suman, 
bs Standard Trust & Savings Bank Building,’ Chicago, 

inois. 


PAP, CHARLES, or KAROLY.—Ten years ago he was 
living with people named Sandor in Stonega, Virginia. His 
daughter, who has not seen him since that time, when 
she was a baby, would be glad to get news of him. Mrs. 
D. Mosks, 1942 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


GUY, JOHN BENJAMIN.—His home was in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and he left there in 1913-14. He is six_feet 
tall, with light-brown, wavy hair —_ blue eyes When 
last heard from he was in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, but 
letters sent to the address there have not been answered. 
It has been heard that he was dead, but this is not known 
for certain, and any information about him, dead or 
alive, would be greatly appreciated by his relatives. Please 
write to Jesse L, Fickes, 1646 Brownlee Avenue, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


BLOXSOM, HANK.—When last heard of he was in Cali- 
fornia. Any one who knows his present address, please 
send ft to Dora Bloxsom, Ashland, Kansas. 


RICHA noson, WEL LAS THOMAS.—He left Dickson, 
Tennessee, on July 1913, and went to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas for "nis Health. He left there on December Ist, 
and when last seen was in New Orleans. He is a black- 
smith and woodworker, and is now about fifty-three years 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, with dark-brown eyes 
and hair and dark complexion. Any news of him would 
be gladly received by his wife, Anne E. Richardson, care 
of this magazine, 

BAUMAN, 8B. €., of North Main Street, Providence, 

i ee. He left home in January, 1901 or ’02, an 
heard from in the fall of 1910, from Ogden, 
is about thirty-seven years old, six feet tall, 
brown hair, dark complexion, and wears glasses. 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by 

his brother, E. J. Bauman, care of this magazine. 

BROGA, P. HENRY.—He is twenty-seven years old, 
about five feet five inches tall, with brown hair and brown- 
gray eyes, and wears glasses. He was last seen on 
29th of April, 1921, and a letter was received from him 
from Albany the next but nothing has been -heard 
from him since. He and two little boys, and 
any news of him will be most gratefully received by his 
elster, Mrs. Lucy Warner, care of this magazine, 


e 


WIRTH, NICHOLAS FRANCIS.—About twenty yea 
I was left in the foundling hospital on Sixty- elehin Stren, 
New York City, by my mather. I have never seen or an 
of her since that time. have tried every means to get 
information about her, but have not succeeded in AT 
anything about her or about any of my people. I wa 
adopted by Mrs. Mary Curran, who has been most kind 
to me, but I want to know my real and only mothet, or 
even some relations who might be able to tell me 
her. I am now in the navy, but expect to be discharged 
soon. I shall be most grateful to any one who can tell 
me something of my people and help me to find my mother, 
Nicholas Francis Curran, care of this magazine, 


McDONALD, NEIL McKILLOP.—He sailed from Eng- 
land on the 8S. S. ‘‘Finessiey,’’ in July, 1889, and was last 
heard from in New York City about twenty-four years aga 
He was a member of the New York Thistle Football Club, 
He is now about fifty-two years old. His sister Helen will 
very grateful for any information that will help to 
him. Mrs. Simpson, care of this magazine. 


HAILE, NORA EDNA.—She was last heard of in Mo 
berly, Missouri, in April, 1920. She fs a waitress, of 
small stature. "Any one knowing her present address, please 
write to C. J. B., care of this magazine. 


MOORE, THOMAS HUBERT.—He was last seen in Dak 
las, Texas, in April, 1920, when he was on his way to 
Oklahoma to work in oil fields. He is about five feet six 
inches tall, of slender build, with gray eyes and light- 

hair. His mother has died and the children an 

their aunt. They want to hear from him if he 

and will be grateful for any information. Pleas 
write to Mrs. Chester, 2810 Quincy Street, Kansas Clty, 
Missouri. 


BURNS, THOMAS CLINTON.—He w as teat beand ‘ B. 
Kansas City, Kansas, in September, 1! is tl 
of Henry Burns, of_Dewitt_County, iite ‘. “are 
children, Thomas Henry, Frances ‘Bernice, and Marguerite 
Gertrude. Any news of him or_the children will be grate 
fully received by a relative, L. H., care of this magazine, 


SADIE.—I am all right.—Mother. 


. T. D.—I have been detained at Mount P. U, Haw 
been very sick. Write me soon in care st Jerry. We low 
you and will help you. Trust me.—Mick. 


BUTLER BYLER. Tat us hear from you at once, De 
not ve afraid to come home. You will not have to @ 
back to sanitarium.—Mother. 


DILLER, HENRY L.—He has been away from his home 
for six years, and his wife and child are very anxious @ 
get news of him. It was heard that he was living ia 
Newark, New Jersey. Any news whatever of him will be 
gladly welcomed. Mrs. Henry Diller, care of this magasine 


JESSE.—Write. Everything is all right. Meds and 
Joye are doing well. 8S. S. Smith, Boyce, Texas 


HUGHES, TERRY.—He was last heard of in Liverpool. 
He had been in the grocery business, and later “se 
storekeeper on q Cunard liner. He is about thirty-ser 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, brown eyes a0 
auburn hair. He is supposed to be 4 
West. Any information about him will be greatly appre 
ciated by Mrs. Jennie Hagden, P. O. Box 318, Chicas 
INinois. 


DAHLEN, VELMA MARIE.—She 
old on the 20th of January, a. 
her mother in Toledo, Ohio 

is supposed to have changed his 
not been heard from since he left 
German and was in the restaurant iness. 
mation that will help a distressed mother 
daughter will be most gratefuly appreciated. 
erine Wells, 925 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 


FERGUSON, G. 0.—Please write 
same address or in care of this 
in you and believes that you will 
place. Watson E. Ferguson. 


HENDERICK, MR.—His daughter married Ba 
named Martin, and died some time afte erward, = yean 
baby girl three years old. That child is now a ig 
old and would be very happy to see her gran A at 
hopes if he sees this that he will write to her. Ly 
be glad to hear from any one who can tell aes 

Charlotte Martin, Box 224, Harrold, South 


your brother. at the 
7 He 


azi e has faith 
T take | him out of that 
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MeV BERT JAMES.—He served in the U. 8. 
ayant. Buse and one year after the war began. 

was discharged in Brooklyn in 1919. His folks heard 
from oil in different — from 9 to time, the last 


being 920. Since then 
they fy heard nothing "fro m him, an 

heartbroken. Any news that will het her to know what 
has become of her son will be most thankfully received. 
Please write to his aunt, Mrs. J. O’Dell, 237 West 109th 
Street, New York City. 


FINNEGAN. MRS. J. MULLOY, whose address was B. 
zB Lee Hotel, San Diego, California, about. 1914. 

esent address is wanted by William J. Mulloy, 1422 
il Terrace, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BREWINGTON, M. V., nicknamed “Booze.’* Any one 

has seen him ately, or who can give any informa- 

ton gee his whereabouts, will do a favor by sending his 

addre: le was last seen in Constantinople, Turkey, and 

= Tasi letter was from Beirut, Syria. M. V. Brewing- 
nm, Jr., Box 175, Salisbury, Maryland. 


BONDELL, JOE, who used to be on the U. S. S. “Von 
Caeten during the war. former shipmate would be 

lad to hear from him and will be grateful for any 
ffoaaton that will lead to communication with him. 
J. L. Gibbs, care of this magazine. 





SHOWERS, EDWARD SYLVANUS.—He was last seen 
by his sister Irene on Christmas Day, 1887, when he dis- 
appeared, and she has not seen him since. letter was 
received from him in 1896, with photographs of two of 
his children, but he did not say where he was. He is 
about fifty-eight years old, and has a scar on one cheek 
where he was burned when a baby. His sister would 
be very happy to hear from him and to know that he is 
alive, and would be most grateful for any news of him 
or of his family. Mrs, Irene S. Bellows, R. D. 4, Bald- 
winsville, New York. 


HEMINGTON, A. G.~Pletse communicate with Mar- 
garet at Ottawa, Canada 


MILLER, MRS. ORVILLE. —There is a letter for you at 
this office from a relative, Please send us your address 


BURNETT, JEAN.—He was last seen in Charleston, Poh 
aa He is asked to write to Ernest, care of 
ine. 


FARRAR, who wrote from Annapolis, Maryland. We 
have mail for you. Please send us your address. 


PINK, HAROLD.—His parents, H. J. and Katherine 
Pink, lived in or near Pontiac, Michigan, about 1898+1900, 
where Harold was born. Later it was reported that they 
had gone to Toronto, Canada, and after that were in 
los Angeles, where Katherine died. Then Harold ran 
away, presumably to some place in Oregon, and is said 
to have assumed the name of Cardigan, or Corrigan. The 
teason for his leaving home no longer exists, and any 
information about him, or any clew to his present where- 
abouts, would - a received, Rev. C, George, care 
of this magazin 


mt E. C.—Come home or let me know where you are. 
Breryth ing ya be O. K. We will settle everything if you 


JOHNSON, WILL. —He left Cincinnati, Ohio, about nine 
fear ago. He was a cook at Carter’s restaurant on a 
treet, Cincinnati, and cannot read or write, so if y 
= who knows him should see this, and will call his atten. 
tlon to it, the favor will be greatly appreciated by his 
Seter, who has beep trying for years to find him. There 
a, been seven deaths in the family since he left. Please 
a on Rose Steinbarger, 640 Dennison Avenue, Day- 


Po TOM.—He has not been heard from for over 
wae ee tts: , He has dark hair and brown eyes, and 
ee last heard of in Winnipeg. His brother is very anx- 
ba to know what has become of him and to find him 
Bes le, and will appreciate any information that will 

p him in his se arch. John Jones, care of this magazine. 


tae LeNER, AMIL JOSEPH.—He is five feet six inches 
at Washo ight brown hair and fair complexion. He lived 
his chan ot until two years ago, when he went with 
heard. t 7 to. Pasadena, California, and was last 
a muh. Los Angeles, is mother and sister are 
any news that will Ra ‘and him: ‘Mis , a. 5.4 
elp to find him PI 
6 Garfield Street, Pasadena, California. a 


an tiat, JOHN A., who used to live on North Main 
East We ine ore and OSCAF EVANS, who lived on 
Mt address hinge et;, 42Y one who knows their pres- 
magazire ress, kindly write to William Flint, care of this 
aPARKER. FREDERICK GEORGE.—He is fifteen years 
Mas, toe , brown eyes and auburn hair. He disappeared in 

» in Sheffield, Massachusetts. It is thought he 


may have wande 
seemed Mee Bereta away, as he was subject to spells and 


times. Any infec i 

to fi ormation that will hel 
mothe —~ Will be most gratefully appreciated by his 
Gertrude Parker, ey much distressed about him. Ts. 
Massachusetts )-A Everett Avenue, Somerville 45, 
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Ll. G. W.—There is a letter for you here from your 
poly Please send us your full name and address, and 
it will be forwarded to you at once. 


CAIN, JESSE M., who was a marine stationed for some 
time in the Hawaiian Islands and was honorably dis- 
charged in 1914. He _was last heard from in 1905, at 
Dinuba,_ California. He is asked to write to E. 
Beach, Box 475, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


PARTIN, MRS. LUCY.—She was last heard of one year 
ago in Jenny Lind, Arkansas. Any one who knows her 
Present address will do a great kindness by sending it to 
int Woodward, 37 Bland Street, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia. 


THORN, MRS. LODGE.—When last heard from she was 

nurse in a New York hospital. Her relatives, the sons 
of John Ells and Mary Lodge, would be very happy if 
they could hear from her. Their yor died in 1898, and 
their mother also is dead. Any rmation that would 
help to find their_relative would_be gratefully received by 
Thomas Ells, 9 Baltic Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


NOTHEM, FRANK.—He was in the A. E, F. in France 
with the Twenty-sixth Division, Co. . 101st Infantry, 
and was separated from his buddy at Camp Devins. Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1919, when he was discharged, and he has 
not been heard from since. His home was formerly at 
Woodstock, Minnesota. No answer has been received to 
letters written to him. His friend is anxious to corre- 
— with him, and hopes that he will see this and write 

Any information will be gladly received. Alfred 
| A. care of this magazine. 


SCHMIDT, WILLIAM A.—He left his home on July 5, 
1916, and has not been heard from _since. He was 
eighteen years old when he left, five feet seven inches 
tall, with light hair, blue eyes, and a very fair com- 
plexion. It is thought he may have enlisted and been in 
the war under another name. His mother is a widow 
and has four other sons. William is the eldest, and they 
were all babies when their father died. They want him 
to know that they will give him a good welcome if he 
comes home, and will be happy to see him again. If any 
one who knows where this boy is and will help to restore 
him to his grieving mother and brothers, the kindness will 
Loaded be forgotten. Mrs. A. Schmidt, care of this maga- 
zine. 


HOWE, DAN E.—He was a soldier and was in Hono- 
lulu for a time. He was last heard of in Los Angeles 
two years ago. His father died over a year ago, leav- 
ing his mother without any means of support, and it 
would bring great happiness to her if she could find her 
son. He is fiv “y a five inches tall, and has dark hair 
and eyes. Any information that wiil help her to com- 
municate with Y him y most. gratefully appreciated. 
Mrs. Mary Howe, care of this magazine. 


YARBROUGH, JOHN R.—He left Douglas, Arizona, on 
July 23, 1920, and was last heard of in Phoenix. He 
has dark-brown hair, brown eyes, and dark complexion 
Any one who knows his present address, please write to 
I . care of this magazine. 


MARSTON, MARION S.—When last heard from he 
was in San_ Francisco. His mother is very anxious to 
find him and will be most grateful to any one who can 
give her any information about him. She is getting old 
and is very lonesome and needs her boy. Any news of 
him will be thankfully received. Mrs. Demmie, care of 
this magazine. 


UNCLE DAVE HOFFMAN.—Please write to your niece 
or to your mother, who wonders where you are anid 
would be happy to hear from you. Ruth Neely, Kent, 
Washington. 


HOWLAND, MRS. EUGENE M.—We have a letter for 
you in answer to your inquiry in these columns. Please 
send us your address, 


DICKSON, ANNA MAY.—She was last. heard of in 
August, 1919, at Wynnewood, Oklahoma. Her old school- 
mate would like to hear from_her or from any one who 
can give her address. J. B. Bray, care of this magazine. 


PANDUE, CHARLEY.—He is about fifty-one years old. 
six feet tall, with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard 
from in Robinson, Colorado, about 1893. His sister is 
anxious to find him and will ig oy to ~~ from any 
one who can tell her where he or give her any news 
of him. Mrs, Katie Bryant, Box 1803, Miami, Arizona. 


BELDON, EDGAR_T.—He was last heard from in 1918, 
in Englewood, New Jersey. ny one who knows his pres- 
ent address or anything abdut him will do a great favor 
by writing to his old friend, George S. Hutchinson, care 
of this magazine. 


LANE, BESSIE.—Any information that will lead to 
communication with her will be greatly appreciated by 
H. F. Schwartz, care of this magazine. 


ZECK, ROBERT A. and GEORGE G.—They were last 
heard from at Gold Gulch, Arizona, in October, 1917. 
Also MRS. M. J, FAIRMAN, IRENE, and HARRY, who 
were last heard from at Edmonton, Alberta, in 1914. 
Their sister and Aunt Peggy would like to hear from 
them. Any information about these persons will be 
greatly appreciated by C. E. Bush, care of this magazine. 
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WOOD, ELMER.—He was last heard of in New York 
about a year ago. His brother will be glad to_ hear from 
any one who knows where he is. George Wood, care 
of this magazine. 


SCHMIDT, HOWARD, FRANK, CHARLIE, ANDY, and 
LILLY, who some years ago lived in St. Louis, Missouri. 
They had a sister named Emmaline who married Hays 
Shemp and left St. Louis. She wishes f* know where her 
relatives are, and will be glad to 5 ag from any one who 
ean give her news of them. gMiss H. Shemp, care of this 
magazine. 


SHRADER, ETTA MARGARET.—She is forty-one years 
old, five feet six and a half inches tall, with black hair 
and dark eyes. She left her home at Mill Creek, West 
Virginia, four years ago and has_ never been heard of 
since. Her sister would be very thankful to know what 
has become of her, and will be glad to hear from any 
one who knows anything about her. Mrs. Martha Mer- 
ritt, care of this magazine. 


RHODES, WILLIAM N.—A friend, 
from him since September, 1920, would 
any news regarding his present whereabouts, 
463 Cass Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HARRIS, JAMES.—He is between forty 
years old, about five feet four inches tall, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. He placed his two daughters in a Catholic 
orphanage at East Lake, Alabama, and was last heard 
of in Los Palos, that State. Any one who knows his 
whereabouts will do his daughters a_great favor by writ- 
ing R. Powell, 1217 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


who has not heard 
be grateful for 
K. Smith, 


and forty-five 


SIMMONS, TOM.—Please write to Artell at the same 


address. 


JULIUS.—Everything is all right. There is nothing to 
be afraid of. Write to me if you need money.—Mother. 


STEVES, LAURA.—She was born at Southwick, Idaho, 
on August 11, 1906-07. Her mother’s maiden name was 
Pearl Tilden, of St. Petersburg, Nebraska. She separated 
from her husband at Dent, Idaho, in 1907, where her 
daughter was last heard of when she was about eighteen 
months old There is important news for both, and any 
one oe knows where they are will do a favor by writ- 
ing to I Steves Antioch, California. 


SHORTLEY, ULRIC.—When last heard of he was living 
at 320 Rue de Mars, Montreal, Canada. He is sixty- 
three years old, a_ polisher by trade, and came from 
Providence, Rhode Island. Any information about him 
will be gratefully received by Nathaniel Gilbride, 1 Walnut 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


OTICE.—Former members e. Number 7 Aero Con. Com- 
~... and 131st Compal, Cc. . E., are asked to write 
to a comrade. Red. care of ints magazine. 


HILL, JOHN DAVID, formerly a lieutenant in the navy 
and later first mate on the santa B aepare, of the Grace 
Co. He was last heerd of in San There is 
important news for him, and he is asked to “send his ad- 

lIress to F., care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, THEODORE, known “t his friends as ‘*Teddy,’’ 
and last seen three years He is about fifteen or 
sixteen years old. with tight hair and brown eyes. His pal 
would like to hear from him. Lester B. Wendel 1438 
Dufosset Street. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


STERLING, J. H.—Please send me an address as soon 
as you see this. I must write to you. Important.—Olga. 


LIBBIE, HELEN E.—When last seen she was staying at 
the Glen Hotel, Ogden, Utah. There is important news 
for her and she is asked to write at once to Marion Clark, 
147 Ninth Street, Santa Rosa, California, 


HADEY, MRS. MAUDE €E., formerly of El Modena, 
California. Your address has been lost. Please write to 
M. A. H., 9231 Foster Road, Oregon. 


BLY, FREDERICK, who was born in Palnesville, or 
Conneaut, Ohio, wishes to find his people, and would be 
glad to hear from. any one who knows the Bly family. 
adopted from St. Ann’s Orphanage, Cleveland, 
known by his adopted name. He will be 
information that will help him to find 
some member of his family. Fred A. Baker, 7501 Park 








Gents, 


Avenue, N. Cleveland, Ohio. 

YOUNG, N.—Please write to your mother and send 
address. 

SHIELDS, JOSEPH P.—He was last geen, about four 
years ago, when he was serving on the U. ‘Dela- 
ware.”” is sister would be glad to hear’ from him. 
Mamie Shields, care of this magazine. 

MALAND, HENRY.—He_ was last heard of in 1912, 
at Sands Point, Idaho His sin would greatly appre- 


ciate any information that would help to find him. Thor 


Sandwick, Meservey, 


STONE, WALTER and FLORENCE.—Any one who 
knows the Waeeee outs of these people = their three 
children “" do favor by writing to } Eima H. 
Boydston, 720 Willow Street, Long Beach, California. 
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HILLIARD, THOMAS.—A former member of the Seven 
teenth Infantry, stationed at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, later 


at Madison Barracks, New York, and at the United States 
School of Aerial Photography, Rochester, New York, who 
served with me at Rochester, at. Camp Meigs, and at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, is asked to 
communicate with his old friend Mack, W. S. McGowan, 
Island, New 

yho knows 





850 Guion Avenue, Richmond Long 
York, who will be glad to hear from any one who 
his present address. 


BREEDEN, HELMUTH.—He Moved to Tronton, | 
about two years ago He is asked to send hig pr 
address to P. K. H., care of this magazine, 


OLGA, the stepdaughter of Andrew 
was last known to be in Philadelphia, about two years 
ago. An old friend would be glad of any information that 
would help to get her present address. A. S., care of 
this magazine. 


HENDERSON, A, L.—Write to your old pal “Al,” of 
Peoria, Illinois. A, L. Raistrick, care of this magazine, 


INFORMATION WANTED 
relatives of a boy who was born on November 15, 1887, 
and_ was adopted on February 15th of the next year by 
a Mr. and Mrs. John W. Young, of Columbus, Ohio, who 
took him from the Hans Orphan Home of Columbus, Any 
information will be greatly appreciated. John H. Young, 
care of this magazine. 


DYHE, FRANK, formerly of Bloomington, Ilinols. Your 
old cect Mack would hke to hear from you, care of this 
magazine, 


MEADE, GEORGE E.—He was last seen in Cisco, 
Texas, in March, 1920, when he was employed by the 
Standard Oil Company. His home is believed to be in 
Los_ Angeles He is asked to write and send his address 
to John. care of this magazine. 

KINGSLEY, PAUL.—It is believed that he has joined 
the marines, and he is asked to write to his old pal from 
Rome, New York, who is also in the m arines. Private 
Albert L. Burley, Box 300, Paris Island, yuth Carolina, 

WOOD, ARTHUR BURTON.—Any one 
present address will do a great favor by 
UL. Pollard, Branchport, New York. 


MENCH, MAMIE MARIE.—She left her home in July, 


Ungeheuer, he 


regarding the parents or 


who knows bis 
sending it to H 


1915, and went to her sister Helen in Atlantic City. She 
left there in August, and her sister had a search made 
for her. She was found by the police in Detroit with 








a show Her sister died two _— ago, and her mother 
is very anxious to find Mam She received a_ post 
ecard from her in April, 19% 30, “which bore the Phila 
delphia postmark, and nothing has been , from her 
since. She may be known as M ; y 


ived ” by he her 
Avenue, De- 





mation about her will be most 
mother, Mrs. Charles Mench, 2616 
troit, Michigan. 


BULLARD, JOHN, who lived in Sacramento, 


Wabash 





in 1907, with his wife and baby daughter » is news 
for him in regard to his daughter, Myrtl e Also 
JAMES PRESTON MITCHELL, who raménto 





year. Edna Doughman, ler Street, 


California, 


in the same 
San Francisco, 


ZIMMERMANN, REGINA.—She is a, school-teacher and 
was last heard of in Chicago in 1918. An old d would 
like to hear from her. R. J. Walter, 1586 Anpuneiation 
Street, New Orleans, 





Louisiana. 


1 want to 
New Brook- 





BABE.—Please send me your 
write to you. Your mother, Mrs. 
land, South Carolina. 


HARRY.—Please write to your old pal Tiff, Be still 
loves you well. 

CHAUSSE, MRS. MAGGIE.—Her maiden name was ww, 
and she was last heard of in Mitchell, South Dakota. 
is thirty-five years old, with black hair, blue, eyes, am 
dark complexion, and is about five feet four inches tall 


address 
J Sones, 








Her boy Alfred, ten years old, is with her. Te has . 
hair, brown eyes, and a scar on fore i. ny oy 
formation about ‘hems will he greatly ciated M eat 
daughter who is very much worried an ot like ee a 
from her mother. Miss Mary Chausse, 532 East 
Street, Butte, Montana. 

McGUIRE, PAULINE.—When last seen she sg & 
Stephenson Street, North Shields, and is thought to . 

Maryland. An old friend Ww ould 


gone to Baltimore, 
to hear from her. J. S., 


MORGAN, WILLIAM FORBES.—If he sees this notiee 
is asked to write to his old | sc hoolmate William Millet. 


he 
Parkwiy Hotel, Chicago, Illinc 
HARRISON, MARGARET, 


care of this magazine. 


and 
formerly of the Home 
Virginia, is asked to send 


Retreat Hospital, Lynchburg, 4° 
her address to an old friend, J. A. H., care of this mas 
zine. 


HALLETT, STARR.—He was last seen by his comes 
when they were both discharged from the ‘Spa anis' be grate: 
War in 1899 Any information about him will Walt 
fully received by his old friend a omrade, C. 

Route B, Box 114, Lakeland, 





Floric ia. 


















N.—Thirty-nine years ago left his home 
enait JonMisit bis uncle, John Hawley, ‘of Hawley 
North. Platt, Nebraska, and was last heard of 
a saeo at —— Colorado. He is fif 
ion about him wil 
at ye FF his. sister, Mrs. Alice Hibbert, care 
iy magazine, 


ON, FRANK T.—He is supposed to have been in 
wn 4 in 1919-20, stationed around Seattle. Any infor- 
mation regarding = will, be appreciated by_ his brother, 
J. P. Nielson, U. S. “Rainbow,” care of Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 


CRAWFORD, FANNIE MAY, and her two children, 
Agnes and William. They were last heard from in San 
ge +72 eight years ago. Any information about her or 

the children will be gratefully received by her sister, 
Nellie V. Bridges, 795 Vancouver Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


COOPER, RALPH, formerly of Denver, Colorado, and 
last heard of in Oakland, California. If he sees this he 
is asked to write to his old snowstorm pal, Ben, care of 
this magazine. 


~ 
SHIPP, GEORGE WOODWARD.—He was _ last heard 
from at Fort Collins, Colorado He is 
thirty-five years old, five feet nine inches ‘tall, with me 
brown hair, gray eyes, and dark complexion. He 
several gold teeth. He is a cook and may be in the oll 
fields. Any information will be gratefully received by his 
relatives, and he is asked to write to Dottie, care of this 
magazine. 


GARRETT, FRED.—He is thirty-nine years old, about 
five feet eight inches tall, and has blue eyes, rather sandy 
complexion, one gold front tooth, and limps slightly in his 
walk. He was last heard of in Dallas, Texas. There 
is important news waiting for him if he will write to J. E. 
McKee, 1124 Spruce Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


NORMAN, MARGARET.—She was born in 1863 and 
her mother died a few weeks later. She has _ twin sisters, 
Mary and Adelaide, who were eighteen months old when 
their mother died. A family named Carroll took the twin 
girls and a relative cared for argaret. The mother’s 
maiden name was Joseph. Margaret is now fifty-eight 
years old. Any one knowing her present whereabouts 
would do a great favor by writing to E. H. L., care of 
this magazine. 


HUMPHREYS.—I have not seen my parents for about 
twenty-one years, and I would like very much to find 
them if possible. I last saw them in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, in 1900. I had three brothers, Roland, Louis, 
and Chester, who were all younger than I, and two sis- 
ters, called Pearl and Diamond. Pearl at that time was 
about two years old and Diamond was about nine months old. 
If any one can give me information that would help me 
to find some of my folks, I will be deeply grateful for the 
kindness. H. R, Humphreys, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, WILLIAM, also known as Arthur Evans. His 
home is in Seattle. When last heard from he was work- 
ing on a ranch near Bakersfield, California. He is twenty- 
six years old, with light-brown hair and light complexion. 
$y information atest 7 will be gladly received by 


ank Montgomery, D., ), 3 v3 
ford, California. _* diimainaes 


MARDER, BILL.—His full name is Jose Guillermo. His 
friend Hyman Cuttler would like to hear from him. Write 
to 2524 Clark Street, Montreal, Canada. 


CLARK, ROBERT.—He was last heard of at Brown 

Wood, Texas, in March, 1921. He is about six feet tall, 
with blue eyes and brown hair. His daughter would like 
to hear from him and will be grateful to any one who 
pond tell her where he is. Bena Clark, care of this maga- 


rgAMeERON, JACK, formerly of the Fifth Battalion, Aus- 

font ommonwealth Force! He was last seen by his 

oe ra at Chocolate Hill, Dardanelles, and was last heard 

ats Frensham Hill Hospital, Surrey, England, after the 

sites pny as. Any one knowing his present where- 
ase “communicate 

P. H. R., care of this magazine. old trench mate 


went TH, irs. MAMIE E.—She was last heard of tn 

= a fcKeesport, Pennsylvania. She is a 

es n height, of dark complexion, and is musical. Any 
ormation as to her whereabouts will be gratefully re- 


celved by her relatives, and if h 
to writ 1 ' she sees this she is asked 
— a ee oo 


in ANY. MLLLIAM.— About twenty years ago he lived 
i e. issouri, where ov was employed by a whole- 
. ie ee house. It was said that he had moved 
an ena a Washington. His sister Emma married 
information’ about “then wage Dame is not known. Any 


them will 
amage, Lakeland, feuds be appreciated by J. B. 


ing UNTZ. AL.—When last heard from he was prospects 
rough rizona, and it m believed that he went with the 

Rr, (cube is asked to write to C. T. 
Sylvania, 3 North Second Street, Strausburg, Penn- 
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THOMAS, WILLIAM — is forty-three years old, six feet 
tall, with dark hair and blue eyes, and was last heard of 
at Gardner, South Dakota, eleven years ago, when he was 
a gasoline inspector for the government. Any informa- 
tion about will be appreciated by his sister, Mary 
Fox, Route 2, Webbers Falls, Oklahoma. 


FRASER, ALEXANDER.—He was born in June, 1877. 
His brother, who has not seen him for twenty years, 
would be glad to get any information that would help to 
find him, * Charles Fraser, care of this magazine. 


GREEN, E., a barber, formerly of Detroit, Michigan, 
who was last heard of in 1894. A relative is very anx- 
ious to hear from_him or from any one who can tell where 
he is. Mrs. A. P. Arbergast, Box 134, De Graff, Ohio. 


WRIGHT, W. so ees write to your sister. There 
is good news for you Let us hear from you at once. 
Mother is still living. Your sister, V., Schoolfields, Vir- 
gin 


COLE, LE ROY F.—When last heard from he was liv- 
ing at 298 Beaver Street, Watts, California. Any one 
knowing his present address please write to B., care of 
this magazine. 


A. F.—Please write a line to V., care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION: SUB CHASER 37.—Am anxious to get in 
touch with any enlisted men who served on Sub Chaser 37 
between Christmas, 1918, and May 1, 1919. Also witk 
enlisted men of the sub _ chaser force that operated out 
of Inverness, Scotland, during the spring of 1919. Ex- 
service, care of this magazine. 


DOSS, MELVIN JAMES.—He is a little over six feet 
tall, with dark hair and eyes, and has served about nine 
years in the navy. When last heard from he was sup- 
posed to be in Chicago. His mother is very anxious to 
Bnd him, and his brothers and sisters would be happy to 
see him again. Any information that will help to bring 
this young man back to his family will be very gratefully 
received. Mrs. C. G. sortie, General Delivery, Fort Sam 
Houston, San. “Antonio, Texas. 


RICHARDSON, LOUIS ALLEN.—He is about five feet 
ten inches tall, forty-one years old, with dark-brown hair 
and gray eyes, and was last heard from at Sundance, 
Wyoming, fourteen years ago. is son would like to have 
news of him and will be deeply grateful to any one who 
can tell him where his father is. Private C. A. Richard- 
son, care of this Mayazine, 


HENRY, HAROLD L.—Have been trying for many months 
to locate you through Fisk and others. RK. and J, are also 
very anxious, as Bothing has been heard since you en- 
tered the service. Everything has changed, but the ad- 
dress is the same as of old.— 


VAN SICKLE, WILLIAM.—He has been missing from 
Buda, Illinois, for some months. There is news of great 
importance awaiting him, and he is _ Sened to write to his 
wife, Allie, in care of this magazin 


ATTENTION, NEWPORT, VERMONT.—Some time after 
October 7, 1900, exact date not known, I was adopted in 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, by the people I am _ now living 
with. I was born at the Brightlook Hospital in that city, 
where my mother died after my birth, and I have been 
unable to find out anything about my parents, except 
that my mother’s maiden name was Taylor and that her 
parents reside in Newport, Vermont. I have made many 
efforts to get the desired information, but without suc- 
cess. Any assistance from readers will be gratefully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. Roy C. L., care of this 
magazine. 


CARPENTER, MINNIE.—Her ee sent her to Hico, 
Texas, to her grandmother, in . When she was four- 
teen years old. She had two ae Annie and Leila, 
who married long ago, and Leila has been dead four 
years. Annie, who married John W. Nabors, is married 
the second time, and would be very happy if she could know 
where Minnie is, and if she is _ living. She was last 
heard of in San Antonio, Texas, and had married one 
Jack Raus, but was separated from him later. Any cans 
who can give news of her, dead or alive, will do a grea 
favor by writing to her sister, Mrs. George H. Keller, ii 
Division Street, Amsterdam, New York. 


RAYNER, PAUL LEO.—He left Marshall, Minnesota, 
last July, and is subject to nervous spells. His wife is 
almost dying with grief at his absence, and hopes that 
some kind reader will help to find her husband. She and 
her baby are without support and need him. He is twenty- 
four years old, five feet five inches tall, with dark-brown 
hair and gray eyes. ny assistance in_ finding him will 
always be gratefully rememWered. Mrs, Paul Leo Rayner, 
Route 1, Van Horn, Iowa. 


McCOY, WOODY.—He was last heard from about two 
years ago at Los Angeles. Any one who knows his pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. 
Nora Cooper, Buckner, Arkansas. 


RAINER, HARRY J.—My address is 1325 Lexington 
Avenue, Indianapolis. I accept your terms. t me hear 
from you soon and give address. L. A. Rainer. 


WALKER, W. H.—He is asked, to write to his wife at 
once. She is very sick. Mrs. H. Walker, 112 South 
Robert Street, St. - Paul, siiaats. 
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qe nUr rings. ELHERT C.—He was last heard of in 

Pennsylvania, but was leaving there for North 

be purchasing agent for a construction com- 

is twenty-three years old and has scars on 

s. Any one _ who knows his whereabouts, please 

communicate with L. BR. Lewis, 410 East Louisa Avenue, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


LAFFAN, SARAH.—She was born in Ireland and lived 
for many years at Trout River, New York, somewhere near 
Malone or Ogdensburg. She is about eighty years old, and 
was last heard of in Schenectady. She had two nephews; 
one was called Eddie. Any information will be appre- 
ciated by J. W. Davis, 7 Woodstock Avenue, Montreal, 
Canada. 


WASSER, 
San Pedro, 
ago. Any 
appreciated by an old friend. 
82, Lowden, Iowa, 

CLEMENTS, or CLEMMONS, J. K.—Your old chum, 
A. D. Mays, now of Place, Knox County, Kentucky, wishes 
to hear from you. 

BALDWIN, HARRY H., 
ter would appreciate any information 
Waid, 128 Shenango Avenue, Sharon, 

HOLINFACK, ELSIE, who was last seen in 
Canada, is asked to send her address to H. B., 
this magazine. 


FRED €.—When last heard of he was in 
California, on his way to Mexico, eight years 
information concerning him would be very much 
Mrs. Ada M. Rogers, Box 


“Baldy.’’—His_sis- 
about him. Mrs, 
Pennsylvania. 
Windsor, 
care of 


nicknamed 


LARK.—I was placed in an orphanage in Indianapo- 
when I was three days old, and was adopted by Mr. 
Charles Knapp when I was ten years old. I 
now thirty-two and married. I have black hair and gray 
eyes, and have been told that my own name was Ethel 
Clark. If 1 have any relatives living I would be glad to 
hear from them, and would be happy to know my mother 
and father, if they are alive. I shall be deeply grateful 
3 any gure sg can tell me something of my parents or 
other relatives. Mrs. Ethel Nixon, 515 Abbott Street, 
Tadlanapatis, Indi ana, 


CHROMLEY, ALICE.—Her 
Lowell, Massachusetts. She is 
five feet two inches tall, with 
has a—san. about twelve years old. 
be gladly received by her friend, 
Byres Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


MOHLER, MARK. 


an 
lis 
and Mrs. 


known address 
about thirty-five years 
brown hair and eyes, 

Any news of her 
Miss L. Jtton, 


last 


615 


to your mother 
and send her 
some informa- 
Tabitha Mohler. 


—If you see this, write 
at 4328 Lake Street, Cmaha, Nebraska, 
your address so that she an give you 
tion that will be to your great advantage 


have 
Buf- 


forgive me. I 


ETHEL.—Please write to me and 
Exchange Street, 


some good news for you.—Jessie, 19 
falo, New York. 


DANCERS. Ra ig PeTERnson. —He left 
191 was ast heard of dur 
“Nevada? He has very 
tack eyes and is about five feet 
asked to write to his friends in 

23 Nelson Avenue, 


LIPSKY, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her maiden name 
Roman She married about fifteen years ago 
last heard of in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Any 
tion about her will be atly appreciated by 
Grieger, Route C, Fairfield, ‘Connecticut. 


GLENN.—Please me. Mother 
time about you. Al well.—Ivah, 
Girard, Kansas. 


McGAUGHLTY, THOMAS.—He left Montclair. 
sey, several months ago, saying that he was 
California, and has not been heard from since. 
having knowledge of his present whereabouts, 
municate with William E. Burton, Washington 
son Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BOHREN, GODFREY.—He was last heard of in 
at Missoula, Montana. His brother would be glad to hear 
from him or from any one who can give information that 
would help to find him. Rudolph Bohren, New Bedford 
Hotel, Highland Park, Michigan. 


BURMAN, HENRY C.- 
care of her father in Joplin, 
worry.—F, F. 


CREA, ANTHONY THOMAS.—When last heard of he was 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in April, 1919, and said then 
that he was going to Troy, New York. He has black 
hair and dark-brown eyes, is feet four inches tall, is 
a barber, and goes by the nz of Tony A friend has 
important news for him and would be 1 to get his 
present address. M. M., care of this magazine. 


STOKES, VINCENT WALTER.—He left home 
1916, and was last heard hospital 
Washington, 
been lost 
died since 


Norfolk, Vir- 
ing the 
black, 

and eight 
. He Norfolk. L. 
Reel, 

was Nora 
and wag 
informa- 
Henry C, 


worries 


write to 
1 General 


all the 

are Delivery, 
New Jer- 
going to 
Any one 

please com- 
and Madi- 


1911, 


Please write to your wife in 
Missouri. She is ill from 


in May, 
Tacoma, 


.. His brothers would 

from him and be grateful for any information that 
would help iy to know what has become of him They 
hope he wi see this and write to them. His sister 
law, Mrs. C. Stokes, BR. F. D. 5, Orange Avenue, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


Missing Department 


BORMAN, J. C.—He is a young civil engineer 
— and was last heard of in Blu efield, Wi 
gin He will hear of something to his interest 
Sill “write to H. N. J., care of this magazine, 


WADE, MARGARET.—She was last heard of in 
York in 1894-95. Her daughter, who was a baby at 
time, is now grown up and married, and would be 
glad to get news of her mother. Irene Wade Perry, 
73, BR. BF. D. 3, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 


HART.—About two years ago some one wrote to 
Methodist pastor at Milton, Florida, inquiring about ti 
Reverend Sherod Lewis and Purity Hart, who lived thew 
about forty-five years ago. Their granddaughter ig iy 
anxious to know who made the inquiry, and will be gid % 
o jeer from them. Mrs, . O. Langham, Evergreen, 
Alabam 


BEN P.—Please let me know where I can see you @ ” 
write to you. I expect to leave here soon, and may never 
come to L. M. again, so please answer this. I will mee 
you anywhere you say—Carrie, 


SYLVESTER, ARTHUR.—When last heard from he 
working for the Western Union Telegraph Company 
San Francisco. An old friend is anxious to find him 
will be glad of any information as to his whe 
A. M. Clark, care of this magazine. 


BETTY, ALONZO ALLEN.—He 
Rockford. Washington, twenty 
last heard of a short time later 
father in Lebanon, 
was Emma Lonnie. 
is dead, also Frank, his mother is 
pom whom he loved so mayen, is sick, 

y day for his return. It was heard once 
wen t to Alaska, but nothing saetain was ever known. 
famliy will not believe that he is uwead, and will be 

hear from any one who has known him or who ai @ 

has become of him ease write to his younge 
sis Leona M. McDonaid, 1027 West Second Avents 
Spokane, Washington. 


LYNN, CLINTON C.—He is 
thirty-eight years old, five feet inches _ tall, 
blue eyes, a mole on his nose, and is nearly bald, 
one who knows his address please write to Joe, 7248 
deen Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WEED, WALTER ARTHUR.—He was born on 
of March, 1899, at Chillecothe, Missouri. 
i feet nine inches tall, with dark-brown 

He enlisted in the navy in July t 

Louis siana, promoted to gunner’s 

" e was discharged at 
919, and was last heard from @ 
"Philadelphia. Any information a @ 
present whareabcute will be appreciated by B. A. W. 
RUMLEY, A. PHILIP.—Ho was last heard of in Die 
as, Texas, during the first four months of 1917, where Be 
employed by the Williams Auto Supply Co. as mame 
of Station No. 2. Any one who knew him d 
stay at Dallas, or can give his present address, 
a great favor by communicating with A. W. P 
of this magazine. 


VAUGHAN.—My 
home at Kichmond, 


left his home sear 
our years ago, and Wap = 
at the home of his granie = 
. His mother’s maiden name 
father, William 


an automobile m 


seven 


delphia 
June 25, 


Ss. 
about ” 
20, 


sister Myrtle and I were put in & 

Virginia. as adopted by a fame y 
ily named Akers when I was_ seve years old. My J 
is younger than I am and I ’t know what has bee 
come of her. I am now twenty-one and 
and should be very grateful to any one 
me information that will help me to find 
fore I was adopted my name was Charlie | 
now William Lee Akers. Please write in 
magazine. 


GRIFFITH, MARY ROSE.—She 
the summer of 1917. A friend would be glac 
her or from any one who knows her address. 
of this magazine. 


BURLEY.—Please come to Texas soon to take care e 4 
your ranch and farm, as they are on your trail.—P, 


GROTH, FRANK.—His last known address, Bs - 542 5s 
eters Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. brother 
very anxious to find him and will be grat Re to any = F 
who can give him any assistance. Adolphe Groth, care q 
this magazine. + 
NEWTON, SUSIE AMANDA.—She was put into & J 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, when 
years old and was _ taken out by 

unknown persem without the know! of her own c 
ple. Her father and mother and » brother are iat ir 
living and are anxious to find her It was heard * 
she had married some years ago, but her marriage Oe stot 
is not known. She was born in 1878 Any in fore 
about her will be gratefully received by her mother, a 
J. E. White, care of this magazine. 


FRED.—Please write to me at once and tell me, batt 
you are, am very anxious to hear from you. 
Pasadena, California. 

SIDES, CLYDE A.—He was last heard of 
cisco. e is six feet tall, dark hair, and 
mother is very much distressed at his 
grateful for any information that will help her 
Mrs. O. E. Gossett, care of this magazine, 


Vaughan. 
care 


lived in Seattle during 
; lad to hear from 
care 


B.C. G. 


dren’s home in 
was about two 
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HOLE TOWN FINGER PRINTED 





lef of Police Ernest Schultz of 
View yesterday began the task 
king finger prints of every man 
e village in an effort to identify 
murderer of Fred Christenson, 
er of the Glen View bank, who 
slain last Saturday morning 

opening the vault. Finger 
is were left by the murderer. 


actual process of making finger 
8 is being done by finger print 
8, 


he Summons of Edward Rugon, 
lent of the village, scores of men 
ted at the town hall yesterday 
oon, Others will have their 
prints registered today. At 9 

tonight Chief Schultz will 
over the list of those who have 
nded and will then visit those 
lailed to answer the call. 


is the second time that finger 
of every male resident of a 
town have been taken as a means 
wing a crime, There are 250 
er 16 years old in Glen View. 


="Coupon"--~~-~ 


SCHOOL OF FINGER PRINTS 
5229, 7003 No. Clark St., Chicago 


Send me Free Reports on 
Print and Secret Service in- 
tion work with full informa- 
bout your course of study and 
hteed position offer. ; 


+ +-Occupation 


The Murderer 
Left His: 





This picture, taken at Glen View where corps of 
experts began taking finger prints of every man 
in the village. Courtesy of Chicago Tribune. 








BE A FINGER PRINT EXPERT 
LEARN AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Imagine the big fees that are paid to finger print experts who are 
capable of handling an assignment like the one mentioned above. 
A common assignment is that of finger printing all the employees 
of a large company. Assignments of this kind mean real money 
to the finger print expert. Why not prevare yourself to reap 
the big rewards that fall to trained men in this fascinating pro- 
fession? With the development of the science of finger-prints and 
its fast increasing use in banks, large factories, hospitals and 
government institutions the demand for experts is rapidly grow- 
ing. Mastery of this profession will open a brilliant career to you. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


We absolutely guarantee positions in connection with finger print 
bureaus to our graduates, We have deposited $1.000 with the 
Phillips State Bank in Chicago, to back up this guarantee. 


SECRET SERVICE COURSE FREE 


A valuable course in Secret Service Intelligence is given Free of 
charge to students of our course. This information in itself is 
worth many times more than the cost of our complete course. 
Take advantage of your opportunity mow while the field is un- 
crowded and rewards are big enough to attract the most skilled 
experts. 


FREE FINGER PRINT OUTFIT 


With our course of study you are given a complete set of work- 
ing tools free of charge. These professional tools will be used 
for practical work during your course of study and thereafter in 
the practice of your profession. You are thoroughly instructed 
how to use them so that you can easily become expert in their use. 
Write for Free Reports telling about the adventures of operator 
No. 2133 and how the great secret service detectives solve the 
mysteries of crimes committed by the cleverest of rogues, 

Find out how you can become a finger print expert in a very short 
time at home. Special limited offer," Send the coupon now. 


U. S. School of Finger Prints 


Room 5229, 7003 No. Clark St., Chicago, III. 











Become An Artis 
fp in New Easy Way 


Through this wonderful new method dy 
dreds of our students are now fil 


splendid incomes. Many of them 
thought they could draw—had never made 
crudest kind of a sketch—yet they learned 
trating, Cartooning, and Commercial Art, 
making big money in this fascinating, pre 
profession. If you have the desire to be am 
here is your opportunity to become a suceé 
Get our free book describing the new prime 
teaching which now makes it possible foram 
to learn drawing. Send the coupon now 


you are a day older. 


Now Anybody Can Draw 


Drawing should be as natural and easy for everybody 
writing—and it really is—when it is taught right. Just 
the wonderfully simple secret which one of America’s foremost @ 
cial Artists discovered after many years experience—and your OWE 
yrogress in art work will astonish you. A few minutes study eal 
Get into this big-paying 


all that this amazing new method requires. f 
now. You will find that you can easily qualify for a high-salaried 


Advertising Agencies, Magazines, Department Stores, and 


ufacturing Concerns are all looking for men and women @ 
their art work, The great business expansion of the past year has ¢ 
famine of trained artists. There are hundreds of vacancies right ne 
ally “going begging” for people to fill them. A competent comme 
can command almost any salary he wants. Scores of our students 
highly paid positions the moment they finish our course, Others begin to 
money while studying. The ease with which you become a skilled artist 
astound you. Almost before you realize it you are making salable 
And many artists get as high as $1,000 for a single magazine cover P® 


= s 
Write for Interesting Free book 
Mail the coupon now for this fascinating free book, “How 
Become an Artist.” It explains about this amazing mews 
detail, Tells of our students—and their wonderful progress —and a , 
qualify you for a high-salaried artist’s position. Also tells abou 
Artist's Outfit and special low offer to a limited number of new 


Mail coupon NOW! 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Be 
WK M . Room 1727, Marden Bldg., Washington, © 
Well ate agasIne PA a =m se ee eee 
Artist Says: : WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, ine 
“I shall never cease to be § Room 1727, Marden Bldg. ashingtom, 
Not only profit but grateful for the founda- Please send me without ) 
slehoare tage A ms tion your school gave me, ; part, your free book, “How to Become aa 
drawings like this. for I feel that my present 
success is due in a great # Name 
measure to your wonder- ® 
ful method of instruction. ! 
y Address 
“FRANK GODWIN, 
New York.” 


Ww : 
ost or obligation 
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